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PREFACE. 



AT the time of my father's death many of Ins fri 
expressed a wish that a somewhat extended aco 
of his long life, so much of which had been spent in 
public service, should be prepared for the press. I 
a little doubtful as to this myself, considering tin 
was more than fifty years since he left the scent 
national affairs, and nearly twenty since he rcsij 
the Presidency of the University, and withdrew fie 
to private life. Having met with well-educated per 
who had never heard of Fisher Ames, and even ' 
gentlemen of the law whose notions of Samuel De; 
were nebulous to the last degree, I doubted whetlie 
were reasonable to hope that my father's name 
public services should have escaped the oblivion wl 
is so swift to swallow up American reputations. 
I was willing to be persuaded that it was othen 
by his friends, and, still more, by his children. A 
indeed, the intense interest and active part he 
token in the political struggles of the last ten yean 
his life had perhaps made him sufficiently familiar 
the minds of this third generation of men with wl: 
he had lived, to make them not unwilling to le 



PBEFACE. 

I am well aware that such excerpts are very ap 
but cursorily glanced at, or even entirely passe 
I have no fear, however, that any one who w 
the pains to read those selections will think th 
are too many or too long. 

I have made free use of my father's diarit 
of some autobiographical sketches he left behin 
and, as far as they go, I have endeavored to 
him draw the outline of his own likeness. Vi 
lacked that assistance, my desire has been to 
simply and briefly as I could, the events and c 
lions of his life, in the hope that the reader mi 
thus enabled to complete, for himself the portrait 
a character not unworthy of admiration and imi 
How well I have succeeded in this endeavor, it 
the public to decide. 

DSDBAM, MaMAOIDBITTI, 

Aognu », 1 B67. 
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LIFE OF JOSIAH QtJINCY 



CHAPTER I. 

1698-1784. 
ANCESTRY. 

EDMUND QUINCY, the first of the name in New En; 
landed at Boston on the 4th of September, 1633, in 
pany with (he Rev. John Cotton. Not much is known ol 
or bis history previous to his emigration, excepting that he 
from Acburcb in Northamptonshire, and owned some In 
estate thereabouts. That he was a roan of substance mi 
inferred from his bringing six servants with him ; and tbi 
was a man of weight among the founders of the new com 
wealth appears from his election as a representative of the i 
of Boston in the first General Court ever held in Massachu 
Bay. He was also the first named on the committee appoi 
by the town to assess and raise the sum necessary to exting 
the title of Mr. Blackstone to the peninsula on which the 
stands. In company with William Coddington, afterwards ( 
ernor of Rhode Island, he bought of Cluckatabut, Sachec 
Mos-wachuset, a tract of land at Mount Wollaston, confinne 
them by the town of Boston in March, 1636,* a portion 
which is yet in the family. Mount Wollaston, from which g 
the plantation called Braintree, now Quincy, was the scene, a 
yearB earlier, of the revels of the graceless Morton and his i 
ble rout, — "setting up a May-pole, drinking aod dancing at 
it, and frisking about it, like so many fairies, or furies rather 



t Morton't Now Eaglud HamorUL 



her weight in pine-trco shillings. From this marriage has 

ilio eminent Unruly of the So walls, which has given tlirce 
Justices 10 Massachusetts and one to Canada, and baa bet 
tinguished in every generation by the talents and virtues 
members. There is another association with the name of ■ 
Hull, which I fear may not commend it to the blessings i 
readers, — at least, of such of them as are accustomed i 
between Boston and New York by the way of Long ] 
Sound. For John Hull owned lands in the Narragansett coi 
and, in giving Christian names to those savage places, Ik 
Jcrred that of his wife on the ill-reputed headland, the terr 
all seasick passengers, ever since known as Point Judith. ] 
good man could have had a prophetic glimpse into futurit 
would hardly have sought to perpetuate so beloved a nam 
bestowing it on that pernicious promontory. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Edmund Quincy, who was a child i 
brought to New England, died in 1698, at the age of sevi 
leaving two sons, Daniel and Edmund. Daniel died di 
his father's lifetime, leaving an only son, John, who gradu 
at Cambridge in 1708, and was a prominent public mai 
the Colony for near half a century. Ho was a Councillor, 
for many years Speaker of the Lower House, He diet 
1767, at the time of the birth of his great-grandson, John Qui 
Adams, who therefore received the name which he has re 
illustrious. Edmund, the second son, graduated in 1699, 
was also in the public service almost all his life, as a magistr 
a Councillor, and one of (he Justices of the Supreme Court 
was also Colonel of the Suffolk Regiment, at that lime a v 
important command, since the County of Suffolk then, i 
lung after, included what is now (he County of Norfolk, as ^ 
as the town of Boston. In 1737, the General Court selei 
him as their agent to lay the claims of the Colony before 
home government, in the matter of the disputed boundary 
tween Massachusetts Bay and New Hampshire. He died, b 
ever, very soon after his arrival in London, February 23d, 0. 
1737—8, of the small-por, which he hod taken by inoculation, 
was buried in Bunhill Fields, where a monument was erected 
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for an English sloop- of- war, struck his colors, and gave 
ship without firing a gun. His rage and that of his crew 
covering the stratagem to which they had fallen victims, 
finite, but unavailing. The gallant captain of the Bethel 
Freeman, whose name certainly deserves to be preserve 
in his letter to his owners : " At Daylight we had the lasl 
Prisoners secured, who were ready to hang themselves f! 
milling, when they saw our Strength, having only fourteen 
besides six wooden ones; aud you may easily imagine v 
Care and Trouble enough with them till they were Ian 
Fynl." The Jesus Maria and Joseph was a "register ship," 
from Havana to Cadiz, with one hundred and ten me 
twenty-six guns; while the Bethell had but thirty-seven mo 
fourteen guns. Her cargo " consisted of one hundred and 
one chests of silver and two of gold, registered," besides coe 
and other valuable commodities. The prize was brought 
into Boston, duly condemned, and the proceeds distributed. 
great-aunt, Mrs. Hannah Storer, Mr. Quincy's daughter, 
died in 1826, at ninety, used to describe the sensation this i 
caused in Boston ; and how the chests of doubloons and d> 
were escorted through the streets, by sailors armed with p 
and cutlasses, to her father's house, at the corner of what is 
Central Court and Washington Street, where they were de[ 
od in the wine-cellar, and guard mounted over them by day 
night while they remained there. 

Though Mr. Quincy was but about forty years old at this 
he soon afterwards retired from business and removed to B 
tree, where be lived for thirty years the life of a country gc 
man, upon his share of the ancestral acres, occupying hin 
with the duties of a county magistrate, and amusing himself 
field sports. Game of all sorts abounded in those days in 
woods and along the shore, and marvellous stories have < 
down, by tradition, of his feats with gun and rod. He was < 
nel of the Suffolk Regiment, as his father had been before i 
but not otherwise in public life, excepting that he was sent b; 
government of the Province, in 1755, during the Old Fr 
War, to Pennsylvania as Commissioner to ask the help of 






other, in 1626. She married, first, Dr. Beta Lincoln 
1754), brother of Major- General Benjamin Lincoln, of 
olution ; and secondly, Ebenezer Storer (II. C. 1747), f 
years Treasurer of the College. 

Her eldest brother, Edmund, graduated in 1752, after i 
became a merchant in Boston. He was in England in 1 
the purpose of establishing mercantile correspondences, 
appears from the Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, of aact 
from the Society of Arts and Commerce what encour 
he might cipect for the manufacture of potash in the v 
premium on its importation into England. Dr. Frank! 
letter to Colonel Quincy, April 8, 1761, says of him, I 
this matter: "His ingenuous, manly, and generous t 
in a transaction here with the Society of Arts gave ra 
pleasure, as it was very much to his reputation."* 
operation it appears, from a letter of his own to Thomas 
July 25, 1766, that he was successful. In the same 
he lells Mr. Hollis of his endeavors to introduce the ■ 
ture into New England. He says: " I doubt not, in the 
of four or five years, or as soon as the mulberry-trees 
brought to be of use, we shall make some figure in th 
cle, for we find by experience that the severity of our wi 
no detriment to tho eggs of the silkworm, wherever depos 
Whether he would have " made some figure " in the ren 
silkworms and the culture of silk, had he lived, cannot be 1 
but I believe his successors in the experiment have made 
indifferent one, up to this time. The attempt, however, i 
period, is curious, as showing the activity and enterprise 
New England mind, — then, as now, seeking out new fiel 
forms of industry. Edmund Quincy died at sea in 4768, 
return from a voyage for his health to the West Indies, 
on the subject of his industrial schemes, it may not be at 
mention that his father, Josiah Quincy, engaged in the first 
facture of glass ever set up in America, in company with i 
Palmer, afterwards known as General Palmer, an Englis 
who came over in ' 1741. These glass-works were upon a ; 

• Sparks-* Franklin, VII, US. J Msmoini of Thomas Hollis, I 
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nod recommended me to the bar. I shook bands with the b. 
ceived their congratulations, and invited them over to Stone' 
tomo punch, where most of tu resorted, and had a very cheerfi 

The intimacy between the two friends lasted until tl 
currents of the Revolution swept them asunder. In the A 
to Mr. Charles Francis Adams's Life of bis grandfather 
ter from Mr. Adams to Mr. Quincy, which his grandson , 
one of those early papers " which, considering all the 
stances by which Mr. Adams was surrounded, are much t 
remarkable of his life." Samuel Quincy became eminei 
profession, and rose to be Solicitor- Gen end. He sided i 
Crown at the time of the Revolution, went to England 
evacuation of Boston, in March, 1776, and received the t 
ment of Attorney- General of Antigua by way of oomfM 
for his exile and his losses. Ho held this office until bis i 
1789, having never returned to bis native tand.f 

Hie youngest son of Colonel Josiah Quincy bore his 
and was therefore known to his contemporaries, and tal 
place in history, as Josiah Quincy, Junior, be having died 
bis father. He was born February 23, 1744, and gradu 
Harvard College in 1703. Three years later, on taking hi 
ter"s degree, he delivered an English oration, the first 
academic annals, on the characteristic subject of " Patri< 
by the rhetorical merits and graceful delivery of which he | 
great reputation. Colonel Timothy Pickering, who was his 
mate, said, fifty years afterwards, " I was not much acqu 
with Mr. Quincy in College, but I nover shall forget his o 
on ' Patriotism,' and the tone of voice with which he sal 
Patriot I ' and then proceeded to give, the character of one." 
studied law with Oxenbridge Thacher, one of the principal 
yers of that day, and succeeded to bis practice at bis t 
which took place about the time be himself was called to tbi 
He took a high rank at once in his profession, although his i 

* Life and Work* of John Adnmj, by bit Grandson, Chariot F. Adanu, 
t Then It a biography of Samuel Q ulnoy In the Appendix to Curwnn'i 

fi*l, edited by George A. Ward, and an excellent letter to him from hu 

Hannah, of whom I have jtut apokeo. 
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the blood of her citizens shed in her streets. At thi 
taking go prominent a port in this trial, which Mr. Ai 
said was ■' aa important a cause aa was ever tried in an; 
country in the world," Mr. Quincy was but twenty-six 
Notwithstanding his youth, he was taken into the couni 
elder patriots, and his fervid eloquence in the popular 
and his ardent appeals through the press, were of poten 
rousing the general mind to resist the arbitrary acts of tl 
ministry. He was one of the first that said, in plain U 
an appeal to arms was inevitable, and a separation 
mother country the only security for the future. In 
went to England, partly for his health, which had suffei 
from his intense professional and political activity, but ch 
confidential agent of the patriotic party to consult and ad 
the friends of America there. His presence in Londot 
as he did at that most critical moment, excited the notit 
ministerial party, as well as of the opposition. The Earl 
borough denounced him, together with Doctor Franklt 
House of Lords, " as men walking the streets of Lon 
ought to be in Newgate or at Tyburn.'* He had inten 
their own invitation, with Lord North and Lord Dartma 
was received and treated in the kindest and most con 
manner by Doctor Franklin, Lord Shelbume, Colons 
Governor Pownall, and many others of the leading men 
sition at that time. The precise results of his commur 
with the English Whigs can never be known. They w 
portant enough, however, to make bis English friends ur 
his immediate return to America, because he could give i 
tion viva voce which could not safely be committed to 
His incessant devotion to his work undid all the good wh 
change of air and the varieties of travel hod seemed to i 
at first Doctor Franklin says of him, in a letter to Jame 
doin, February 25, 1775: " It is a thousand pities bis t 
of body is not equal to his strength of mind. His zeal 
public, like that of David for God's bouse, will, I fear, e 
up." His health bad failed seriously during the latter : 
of his residence in England, and his physician, Dr. Fotl 




Josiah Quincy, Junior, was barely thirty-one yea 
when be thus died, as truly perhaps in the cause of hi 
as his friend Warren, who fell, less than two months a 
on Bunker Hill. Their names have been commonly ai 
justly associated, together with that of James Otis, who 
already removed from active life by mental disease, as 
men to whom the Revolution was largely owing, tho 
were not permitted to assist in its progress, or to w 
triumph. 

His father, Colonel Quincy, lived on at Braintree di 
whole of tha war. The estate bounds on the ocean, an 
danger of boat attacks from the British fleet which con 
the harbor during the siege of Boston. He remained thi 
stoutly at his post, though the ladies of his family, at 
special danger, would take refuge with Mr3, Adams in tl 
est farm-bouse at tho foot of Penn'a Hill where Mr. Adi 
born. The following extracts from some of his .letter 
daughter-in-law, Kirs. Josiah Quincy, Junior, then at 1> 
in Connecticut, describe the alarms to which the family ■ 
posed, and recount some of the gossiping rumors by whi 
were occasionally beguiled. 

" It is now upwards of three months since you led us, and se 
week has passed without our being alarmed from the Isnd ot 
Great part of our valuable effects sre removed. For, although - 
five companies stationed near us, yet the shells thrown from tl 
ing batteries and the flat-bottomed boats, which row with twen 
carry fifty men each, and are defended with cannon and 
keep us under perpetual apprehension of being attacked when< 
shall become an object of sufficient magnitude to excite the a 
of our enemies. Our circumstances are truly melancholy, an 
rather worse than better. .... 

" On the other band, if we may credit the unanimous re 
those who have lately been permitted to come out of Bost 
King's troops, and many of their officers, are sickly and gre; 
couraged. So much so, that a fortnight since, when orders wcr 
to strike their tents, as soon as they understood they were ti 
over the Keck, they refused to proceed, and immediately pitch 
tents again 

" Lieutenant-Colmel Pitkin, who is posted for the defence of 



hnrbor, after the evacuation of Boston on the 17th, be i 
family had been under reasonable apprehensions of forag 
tacks, from which they were thus happily relieved. The 
ing letter to General Washington, written the day after, 
lively description of the scene as it passed before his eyes. 

Colonel Qoincy to Gkkxral Washington. 
•IbsMMSVSSShM 

■*.... Nothing less than an Inveterate nervous headache 1 
vented my paying in person those compliments of congra 
which are due to you from every friend to liberty and the r 
mankind, upon your triumphant, and almost bloodless victory, 
cing the British army and navy to a precipitate flight from the 
of this Colony. A grateful heart now dictates them to a tn 
hand, in humble confidence of your favorable reception. . ■ . 
the ship! and troops fell down below, we have been apprehcnsii 
attack from their boats, in pursuit of live stock ; but yesterday 
afternoon we were happily relieved, by the appearance of a nu: 
wliale-bonts, stretching across our bay, under the command (ai 
since learned) of the brave Lieutenant- Colonel Tupper, who 
forenoon bad been cannonading the ships with one or more field 
from the cast bead of Thompson's Island, and I suppose lost ni; 
nonnded them from the samo place, or from Spectacle Island 
judicious manceuvre had its genuine effect; for, this morning, 
mini and all the rest of tho ships, except one of the lino, < 
sail, and fell down to Nantaaket Road, where a countless nui 
now collected. In revenge for their burning the castle las 
were we provided with a sufficient number of fire-ships and n 
covered by the smoko of the cannon from a few row galleys, tl 
might exhibit the most glorious conflagration that over was »e( 
the watery element, and the probable consequence of it, a pc 
the present war ; otherwise, humanity revolts at tho destructio 
great a number even of our enemies. If my wishes must not b 
fied, either in a visit to or from your Excellency, the best I ci 
will constantly attend you, while memory and reflection are coi 
to your Excellency's 

" Faithful and obed't serv't, 

"Joslah Qtm 

The British fleet remained a few days longer in Nai 
Roads, still within sight of the house at Brnintrce. < 
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" iii.it there never vru a paper pound, a paper dollar, or a 
promise of any kind, that ever yet obtained a general ciim.'ii 

by force or fraud ; generally, by both Fictitious wcaltl 

represents nothing but Taxes, to be made a medium of trade, or 
urn of commerce, an adequate reward for public services, and an i 
alent for specie borrowed either on public or private contract, 
such fictitious wealth bad an existence, is certainly going out < 
road of Truth and Justice I " 

Such were the old-fashioned notions of a retired man o 
world of the old school, oa he watched the moving scei 
tilings through the loopholes of his retreat, ninety years ago 

It must have been with feelings in which private sorrow e 
gled with public joy, that the stout-hearted old man san 
British licet drop down the harbor; for it bore away, nev< 
return, his only surviving eon, Solicitor- General Samuel Qu 
who, as I have already related, remained loyal to the cr 
Such partings were common griefs then, as ever in times of 
war, — the bitterest, perhaps, that wait upon that cruelest 01 
lamilics. The war now rolled away to the southward, and 
dangers and annoyances attendant upon its near neighborl 
ceased. Colonel Quincy had his full share of the losses and : 
ietie* growing oat of the disturbance of public and private a£ 
caused by the wart but ho survived till after the peace of 1' 
and thus lived to see his country received into the family of 
tions. He died on the 3d of March, 1784. His passion for fl 
sports remained in full force to the end. Indeed, ho may 
said to have died a martyr to it ; for his death was occaaio 
by exposure to the winter's cold, sitting upon a cake of ice, wa 
ing for wild ducks, when he was in his seventy-fifth year, 
friend, John Adams, described him as a man of graceful' and ] 
hhed manners, and distinguished for the elegance of his di 
and the completeness of his equipage and appointments, 
was fond of books, too, as well as of his gun ; and his priv 
letters, and some political essays he left behind him, show a cu 
vated taste, and a familiarity with English literature and a 
with the classic author*, his acquaintance with whom he see 
to have kept up to the last. 
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fearful odds. It was plain to all sagacious watchers of the si 
of the times, that (he storm of civil war was gathering; fast; i 
it was sure to burst first of all over Boston. It was a timo 
stem agitations and profound anxieties. In these emotions 1 
Quincy and his wife shared deeply and passionately. But a [ 
vale and particular sorrow mingled with their public griefs. 1 
professional labors and political excitements had begun to tell 
n constitution that was never robust He bad been obliged 
1 773 to seek for health under the warmer skies of Carolina ; 1 
with only a temporary relief. And the next year, as I have 
ready related, be left his home, never to see it again, on a visit 
England, undertaken partly with this same object, but chiefly 
the hope of doing his country some service. Thus the infon 
of the long life wo are about to enter upon passed awny in 
home ennobled by devotion to high and unselfish purposes, chs 
lened by tho anxieties of domestic love, and consecrated by ll 
tears of a return! ess parting. 

Josiah Quincy was not quite three years old when his fath 
went away to die. His mother, however, was a woman of got 
natural parts, sound judgment, and great force of chaructu 
which fitted her admirably to make good to him, in childhood an 

* youth, the want of the watchful guardianship of a father. St 
was so scrupulously careful lest the passionate fondness of 
young widow for her only son should overflow in a hurtful indu' 
gence, that she even refrained, els he used to tell, from the caressc 
and endenrments which young mothers delight to lavish upoi 
their children. This self-command was attended by no harshncs 
or severity of manners. Her maternal tenderness was tho guid 
ing priaciple of her life, and wisely directed her whole conduc 

j towards her son, who returned it with more than filial "affection 

. He attributed the excellent health which he had during his long 
life to his good early training, and the correct physical habits he 

, acquired under his mother's tuition. Some of her hygienic prac- 
tices might not be now received with universal acceptance, not- 
withstanding the success which attended them in this particular 
cose, either because, or in spite, of them. Locke was the great 
authority at that time on all subjects which he touched, and 

I 



SCHOOL DAYS AT ANDOVER. 
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Ho bad scarcely completed his sixth year when Mrs. 
parted with her son for twelve years, having his society 
vacation-times, until after he had taken his degree. The . 
Academy at Andover had just been founded, mainly by I 
triliutions of his grandfather mid other members of ths 
family ; and it was thought expedient that ibe founder* 
show their confidence in tbe school by sending their child. 
grandchildren to it. " It was a sacrifice," my father ss 
both the feelings and the judgment of my mother to an inc 
necessity, to which she- yielded, as I have heard my au: 
sisters, say, not without an abundance of tear*." For tin 
this further reason for the separation. His grandfather's 
was, of necessity, the home for the time of both mother a 
" Mr. Phillips," to use my father's own words, " was adva 
life, of a stern and peremptory temperament. I was noisy 
less, and troublesome, and it was for his interest as wel 
mine that we should be separated.'* To Andover, then, hi 
twenty-two miles away; a great distance in those days 
steam, and even before stage-coaches. And at six years 
took his seat on the lowest form by the side of a man 
thirty years of age, and they began their Cheevcr's Act 
together. 

This mature schoolfellow, Cutts by name, hod been a s 
in the Continental army, who, having scrambled into as 
surgical skill as was then thought sufficient for that p 
without any early advantages of education, was made bo w 
of his deficiencies, through associating with the cultivated t 
was thrown among in the army, that he resolved to supplj 
as soon as be had an opportunity. Resigning his commissi 
came to Andover Academy, and went regularly to school ft 
years, to make up in some degree bis classical shorted 
Out of school, of course, he associated on equal terms wi 
Preceptor and the other gentlemen of the town. He was i 
of wit and talent, and the two ill-mated form-fellows were f 
ia later years. Various romantic stories are told of him, of 
this is one. During his military service be had won the 
of the daughter of a rich Virginia planter, who would not co 






SCHOOL DAT1 

possibility conceive. I cannot imi 
education than that to which I wa. 

■ The truth was, I inn an incon 
My heart was in ball and marbles, 
livity of body, and with these Uis] 
Tour other boj-i on the same hard 1 
ing and Tour in the afternoon, ai 
understand. Severe ai was my I 
o(T all recollection of it ns soon aa i 
recollect, nor believe, that I ever i 
any one else. 

" The chief variety in my studii 
ions in the Bible, and in getting bi 
dren. My memory, though read; 
being that thorn should bo no ad* 
quered, I was kept in Chcevcr'i At 
1 know is, I must have gone over i 
1 had been about four yews torro 
year* before my interest in them o 
Nepoa, Cnsor, Mid Virgil, my rcjn 
the Preceptor gradually relaxed in 
have nu doubt, congratulated hims 
provement he was compelled to acl 
of my life in the Academy be was 
urally intolerant and authoritative 

By means of Cheever'a Acrid 
kid at Andover the foundation 
Latin, and the moderate acqunin 
up all his active life, and which 
his old age. And, notwitbetand 
room, his health was undoubte 
habits of tha country, nnd the 
where those early years were ] 
bigger than the little square re 
some remote rural districts, stood 
its successor and the Theologio 
from the same root, has almost 
The view from the hill 19 as ti 
greater extent. I well remembi 
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sner mornings, stretching away Una and beautiful to the Monad- 
nock in the distant*, the Merrimack fending np iti incense of 
mist between, as it flowed along its valley. At the foot of the 
bill was the little Tillage, and in it the old-fiuhiooed bouse, with 
its roof sloping to the ground behind and its picturesque well-pole 
on one side, where the good minister of the parish lived, and 
where the happiest hours of my father's school-life were spent 
As witness his own words:— 

*TlMC<nJbrt of m/ life wm the fanfly where Jonathan 

French, the minister of the parish, and hit wife, were father and mother 
tone. They were both kind and anVae, consdted mr wants, and had 
conadorttion for my childhood. Before entering the serriee of the 
Church, Mr. French had been a soldier in the serriee of the Colony. 
'While s sergeant at Castle William, in Boston harbor, he had seen 
something of mankind, and he was conciliating in his temper and man- 
ner. He took sn interest in my progress, and occasionally assisted am 
nnjitadies. His wife was amiable and affectionate, but she had an 
bottling family, so that the care of the boys, my schoolfellows, six or 
agtoranrabor, devolved on her maiden sister, Both Bichards by name, 
*ko took cue of our rooms, saw to our clothes, and had the general care 
of v. Aunt Bothy was consequently an object of great importance 
tot^bo^whote afie4^k>osshefbiiiidmeaof togsiiu We slept in one 
^t dumber, in which were three or four beds, two boys occupying each. 
Tke fcmilj table was sufficient, but simple, the food being of the most 
fcoaookind. Beef and pork were the staging dishes, with sn ample 
*fttyof?egetables. As to bread, there being little or no intercourse 
**& the South, rye and Indian bread was our only supply, and that 
** alwap thoroughly baked. The minister alone was indulged in 
**fo bread, as brown gave him the hearfrfcurn, and he could not 
£**" upon it Our time out of school was diminished by a lesson to 
^Piptied for the nest morning, and also by morning and evening 
J*ty° r t On Sunday our time was filled up by morning and evening 
P*9wa and a coaunentary on some portion of Scripture, or by an ex- 
*** *> be got by heart,— either a hymn or a passage from the Bible, 
faceting, both morning and afternoon, we carried our ink-bottles, 
•** took down the heads and tonics of the sermon, of which, at eren- 
)*g prayers, we were called upon to give such an account as we could. 
5^SsOihithwBs aaytsnnc but a day of rest to us. The old Puritan 
though wearing away and greatly reduced, were still 
iadnioocae. . . . . 
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COLLEGE LIFE. 



the youth under their tuition were not severe in their n 
inordinate in their amount. A little Latin and less C 
not much mathematics, with a sprinkling of rhetoric, la 
physics, and ethics, filled up the course of four years. 1 
having been "well fitted" for college, did not find i 
to master them all sufficiently to become facile prince 
his fellows. And in 1790, when he look his Bacbe lot 
he had the English Oration assigned to him, which was 
est honor of his year. His life during those trying 1 
was exemplary, according to the testimony of liis contei 
and remarkably free from such follies and vices 

"As ore companions noted and most known 
To youth and liberty." 

On this point he thus speaks himself; — 

" Through my youth and early manhood the main stay an 
to virtue were my affection for my mother, and my respect 
est in the memory of my father, which she never ceased to 
my heart, and to moke a motive for my life. He was natui 
ardent, anxious, and passionate temperament, which gave dir 
expression to his affection for his child, which, in its turn, oi 
corresponding affection in my heart, as soon as my thoughts 
ficicntly ripened to comprehend him.*' 

The following clause in the will of Josinli Qnincy, Ji 
a strong influence upon the character and feelings of hii 

"I give to my son, Joaiah, when he shall have arrived 
of fifteen years, Algernon Sydney's Works, in a large qua 
Locke's Works, in three volumes, folio; Lord Bacon's Worl 
volumes, folio ; Gordon's Tacitus, in four volumes ; Cato's 1 
Gordon ; and Trenchard's and Mis. Macaulaya History of 
May the spirit of liberty rest upon him 1 " 

He never received any of the books thus imprest 
queathed to him, bis father's library having been bi 
warehouse where it bad been stored for safe-keepin 
nevertheless, he goes on to say: — 

"The principles those writings inculcate have been i 
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JOSEm DENNIE. 



wiili great cue and felicity. In after life be attained local en 
u mi essayist, — first by a series of essays, under the title of 'T 
Preacher,' then by others written in connection with Hoy all Ty 
der the firm of ' Colon & Spondee,' and finally u editor of a 1 
periodical railed ' The Portfolio,' published in Philadelphia, and 
obtained uncommon celebrity and circulation. While at coll 
might unquestionably have taken the highest rank in his claa>, 
had great happiness both in writing and elocution; but he wu 
gent in bit studies, and not faithful to the genius with which 
had endowed him." 

Sir. Dennio was a moat charming companion, brilliant it 
vernation, fertile in nllusion and quotation, abounding ii 
quick at repartee, and of only too jovial a disposition. 
father used to tell of the gay dinners which celebrated tli 
infrequent visits Mr. Dannie made him when he was ke 
house with his mother. On tbese white days he would sut 
the flower of the youth of Boston to enjoy the society of 
versatile friend, nod the festivity which set in at the sober 
of two would reach for into the niglii before the party were 
ing to break up. In those good old three-bottle days, an< 
deed for tbe greatest part of his life, my father was visited 
a mortal headache, not merely after any excess in wine, but 
after the least indulgence in the good creature. This made 
perforce, for many years, practically " a teetotaller," thougl 
never accepted tbe philosophy of total abstinence ; and it 
be that this enforced abstemiousness, especially in the b 
drinking days of his youth, was not without iu influence on 
; perfect and unbroken health of his long life. 
I Mr. Dennie made a profession of studying the law, but he 
; not waste much of his time upon the practice of it. The si 

■ goes that he opened an office in Charles town, N. H, ready 
i the entertainment of clients. On a day one strayed in, but 
' interruption he caused to the leisure and favorite occupation! 
; his counsel learned in the law was so great, that a repetii 
! of the annoyance was carefully guarded against, Mr. Dec 

■ thenceforward kept his office-door locked on the inside, and b 
. defiance to the busy world without. But u this mode of pi 




JOSEPH DENOTE. 

We were not fortunate enough in this country to pie 
young Irish Anacreon, as a general thing ; and, as he sa 
note to this poem, it was " in the society of Mr. Dennie 
friends" that he passed the few agreeable momenta of h 
Whatever value we may attach to Mr. Moore's opinion 
American institutions, he may be admitted as a compete 
ness as to the quality of 

". . . . the nighu of mirth and mind, 
Of whinu that taught and follies that refined," 

which he passed in that gay society ; and also as to " the 1 
found literature, which he feels so zealously himself, tl 
Dennie had succeeded in diffusing through this cultivate 
circle." Some of Moore's poema appeared first in thi 
folio, among which wag the beautiful song beginning, 
" Alone by the Schuylkill a wanderer roved." 
Whenever Mr. Quincy passed through Philadelphia 
way to and from Washington, his personal intercourse « 
old college friend was renewed, and their intimacy wai 
rupted only by the death of Mr. Dennie, in 1812. Th) 
folio languished on for a few year*, but did not long rail 



STUDIES THE LAW. 

during the three years of probation. Mr. Tudor, in tho woi 
of bis pupil, ■ was gentlemanly and intelligent, but loved aocii 
better than labor, and literature more tban law. His buein 
was small, his clients few." What there was to learn of practi 
and what there was to do of business, Mr. Quincv learned i 
did to the satisfaction of his patron. The time, however, whi 
this easy pupilage left upon his hands lie did not waste in id 
ness. To use his own words: "Of ray progress with Mr. Tut 
I liave nothing to boast of, and little to regret. I read mu< 
and laid such a foundation of a knowledge of the great principi 
of the Common Law, and of Civil and Public Law, as has enabl 
me to conduct my private and public life with a moderate degr 
of honor and success." 

In 1703 be was admitted to the bar, and entered upon pre 
tice. He had so far gained the confidence of his master tliat, < 
leaving Boston for a tour in Europe, Mr. Tudor left him 
charge of such business and clients as be bad. Mr. Quincy w 
properly diligent in business, but his practice was never larg 
He had the reputation, a good deal exaggerated, of being a yout 
man of good estate and large expectations; and clients, then . 
now, preferred giving their business, other things being equal, 
men whose fees were their daily bread. As he used to say i 
himself, "he hung rather loosely on the profession"; for bol 
the memory of hia father and the expectations of bis contemner: 
ries directed his thoughts rather to public than professional lif 
He sometimes regretted this, and would blame himself for n< 
having confined himself more strictly to the practice of la* 
But it is not likely, from the quality of his mind and the turn c 
his character, that he would have reached high eminence in tb 
law; or, if he bad, that his life would have been as useful of~a 
happy as it was made by his unstained and unselfish publi 
career. During bis apprenticeship to the law, and until hi 
mother's death, he lived with her in the happiest of relation) 
Of this part of his life be thus speaks : — 

" In the society of my mother the natural affections of a ion wen 
strengthened by the cultivated affection of a friend. We Lived to 
gelher for about seven years, with a mutual confidence and respect of 
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which there are lew parallels, and could be none raperior. Oar inter- 
est in each other m complete. I had no thoqght which I eoold not 
confide to her. I had no wiah the did not gratify. The bonus which 
united at, in feelings and opinions, were the put es t and the strongest 
kaman natnre is capable of maintaining. Her temper was — "sH*, 
and full of ritachy, — the delight of the social circle,—- and I can 
conce i TC of nothing sti o nger than the nratoal love and respect which 
bound ns together. Of a long life, the whole of which has been sin- 
gular! j happy, I can recall no happier portion than the period that I 
than passed with my aether. I had ever/ soorce, of rational enjoy- 
ment lor the present I had no cause of apprehension for the future. 
I cannot ezpreai too strongly my sense of the wisdom, as well as of 
the kindness, with which she conducted her int e rco ur se with me, and I 
attribute such sveceai as I have had in lira to the principles and spirit 
which she early infused into me by her advice and example." 

In 1/93 lbs. Qmncy and her eon removed from Court Street 
to a boose in Federal Street, and, in about a year aAerwarde, to 
a larger one, which her father had bought for her nee, in Pearl 
Street It stood on the elope of one of the three hills which 
8*ve to Boston its second title of Trimonntain. My eldest sis- 
ter, in a privately printed Memoir of my mother, thus describes 
it and its aarronndinge, at the beginning of this century. The 
kow then stood in the inidst of open fields. 

^ •'Then are now covered by brick houses and granite stores, and its 

■»• a naked by the Qnincy Block. It wm a handsome edifice of 

t^ttaiesthe front ornamented wto Cormtiiian pOasten; andpO- 

™»oftUnune order s ap por ted a porch, from which three nights of 

■**» <* wd sandstone, and a broad walk of the same material, de- 

* oe »W to Pmrl Street Honeysuckles were twined round the porch, 

*** »fo eanask rem bushes grew beneam the windows. The estate 

2^^^ ^ His> 8trem ; and at the cor^ 

* ***** Md eoioh house. The grounds as cendin g toward OlWer 8tree t 

^** ***** into glacis, and were adorned by feur Eiig^ ebns of full 

~°^^,wei*sort^ 
•''^mrebm,* 

mU ^ damning borne, with so admirable a companion, those 
J**** of fife glided happily away. Boston, though the 
**** hy hnportanos fa the United States, contained but 
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eighteen thousand inhabitants. It was full of "garden-bo 
siicli as lingered in London as Isle as Milton's time, and i 
of which he once lived. Many of its streets — and Pearl ! 
was one of them — resembled those of a flourishing country 
rather than of the capital of a sovereign State. Cows wer> 
tured, long since this century came in, where the thick bout 
a den*e population now crowd one another for room, 
played boll in the streets without disturbance, or danger froi 
rush of traffic The Common was then, and for a quarter 
century later, properly and technically " a common," upon ( 
every inhabitant had the right of pasturing his cow. 1 
" milky mothers," indeed, were very prominent members of 
ety at that time, and for long afterwards, and had or tool 
freedom of the city with a perfect self-complacency, peraml 
ing the streets at their own free will and pleasure. The 
privileges and immunities were enjoyed by them in Boston 
were extended then, and until within my own observatio 
New York, to less pastoral and uncleaner beasts. Those 
days of small things and slow communications. The Ame 
cities and communities were then individual and distinct in 
characteristics, to a degree scarcely conceivable in these da) 
multiplied population and universal travel. A journey to 
York, (ben a small city of thirty thousand souls, was * i 
rarer event in life then than a voyage to Europe now. It 
nearly as long, and was attended with greater danger and dis 
fort. Two stage-coaches and twelve horses sufficed for the t 
between the two chief commercial places on the continei 
1790, and the journey consumed a week. The visits of s 
gers were rare events, and always tho occasions of general 
eager hospitality. The Boston of that day was a pleasant | 
to live in. It was well recovered from the financial embar 
ments which accompanied and followed the Revolutionary ' 
and the revival of commerce, and the opening of fields to 
enterprise of the merchants, closed against them in the day 
colonial dependence, were the cause of a great and gro' 
prosperity. 
The intercourse of the cultivated society for which Boston 
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distinguished wis conducted on simple and easy terms. The 
hows were early. Private parties were elegant, according to the 
style of the time, bat infrequent in comparison with friendly gath- 
erings of a more informal and onceremonioos kind. Public as- 
semblies collected the principal inhabitants once a fortnight in 
Concert Hall, where the minuet and country-dance yet held their 
own against revolutionary innovations. Solemn dinner-parties, 
after the English fashion, were of common occ ur rence, often long 
protracted over the discussion of politics, and of the rare growths 
of Madeira, then the favorite wine, and, indeed, almost the only 
one in use. My father's account of one of these entertainments 
may be worth preserring. He was probably by a good many 
years the last survivor of the hundreds, not to say thousands, of 
guests that John Hancock used to entertain with profuse hospital- 
ity. The historical bouse in which the famous Governor lived 
•nd died, the last of the Revolutionary period, just ruthlessly 
•wept twty, though of fair p roportions, bad no dining-room suf- 
ficient for his hospitable occasions as originally built 80 ho 
«d fcbftoqoetting-roocn, taken down many years ago, built out on 
the north side of the house, extending towards what is now the 
Sute-Hoose yard. My father had invited Governor Hancock 
to the entertainment he had given at Cambridge on Commence- 
lttttt D*7,oo the occasion of bis graduation; and in return he 
w * iavited, though so young a man, to dine with his Excellency, 
^puty consisted of not less than fifty or sixty persons, and 
U* dinner sod its appointments were in keeping with the rank 
*** fortune of the host. He, however, did not sit at meat with 
^S°*^bQt dined at a small table by himself, in a wheel-chair, 
7* ^V «wsthed in flannel He was a martyr to the gout, of 
/^T 1 Bfeumstanoa he made an excuse for doing as ho pleased in 
J**" 1 •» well as social Ufa. Thus, when the adoption of the 
*L** Coi *tittttioo hung doubtful in the balance in the Massa- 
^^ s ^ 0tklm ^ aa °f 17 **» t°* ft™ 1 * W1S m * de tb* convenient 
dscafo, ^* ,ul J nl sT * w »7» vnol be was made to see that his in- 
ju^ /v 111 ^ cease, and he interpose, to secure the ratification. 

*»»*, sir ** k * *"** of the Old South Church at the 
^^ *ued to describe how Hancock, wrapt in flannels, was 
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borne in men's arms up the broad able, when lie made the sp 
which caused the Constitution to be accepted by nineteen mi 
iiy. On Ihe occasion with which we have now to do, when 
Governor bad despatched the frugal repast to which hie infirm 
condemned him, he wheeled himself about the general tabl 
pay personal attention to his guests, and to take part in the 
versation. While thus engaged, and when the animation of 
company was at its loudest, it was interrupted by a fearful a 
A servant, in removing a cut-glass ipergnt, which was the cer 
ornament of the table, let it fall, and it was dashed into a il 
sand pieces. An awkward silence fell upon the company, w 
Hancock, with the presence of mind of true good-breeding, relit 
their embarrassment by exclaiming, good-naturedly, " Jul 
break as much as you please, but don't make such a oonfouc 
noise about itl" And under the cover of the laugh thus ra 
the fragments were removed, and the talk went on is if noil 
had happened. 

The ancient severity of manners and strictness of opinions 
already begun to give way before more genial habits of soc 
and & greater freedom of thought. The intellectual moven 
of the eighteenth century in Europe, which went before and 
pared the way for her great political revolutions, was not ur 
in New England. Though there was no open schism in 
Congregationalism which was the prevailing religious denotn 
tion in Boston and throughout New England, there had 1 
been an undercurrent of dissent from its sterner doctrines, ant 
resistance to its austerer practices, which had already made it 
manifest on the surface of social life, as it did, not many yi 
later, on that of ecclesiastical affairs. Boston was then, as 
has continued to be, her enemies being her witnesses, the hi 
quarters of free inquiry and daring discussion, which have d 
so much to modify and control religious and political opinion; 
all parts of the country. Tbe animated discussions, incident i 
transition stage of thought, which diversified the conversation 
intelligent and educated men, were favorable to the developm 
of growing minds. The practices and habits of society, too, 1 




FEDERALISTS AND DEMOCRATS. 

fear. The differing elements of humnn charai 
this fierce effervescence soon crystallized into ll 
Federalists and the Democrats, or, as they at £ 
selves, the Republicans. These were natural 
their origin in the constitution of human nature. 
Mo that different men, equally honorable and pal 
very differently affected by go novel a spectacle i 
ment of governments recognizing the People as 
ultimata depositary of the sovereign power. Tl 
hopeful, in the fulness of their faith in the virtu 
had no doubts as to the success of the experir 
with jealousy on the possible interference of 
power with the freedom of the several States, 
nine and cautious, on the other hand, especially 
cated and wealthier classes, had less confidence in 
and Belf-control, and feared that attacks upon the 
erty, in particular, might be made by the ignorant 
the leadership of artful demagogues. Such dcsii 
tral government, which Bhould check and conti 
tendency of the lower classes to these excesses. 
hoped to find the general government one of cl 
ces, resembling, as far as the different drcumsta 
countries would allow, that of England, which s 
fullest enjoyment of individual liberty consistent 
protection of common rights. The Democrati 
might grow into a tyranny seeking to aggrandize 
glory of the whole nation at the expense of the : 
stituent States, and of the personal freedom o 
citizen. The one admired the theory and practii 
government of England, the defects of which, 
upon those living under its immediate dominion, t 
had guarded against ; while the other yet rem. 
the injustice and sufferings that government had 
country as a remote dependency, and feared that 
dent and Congress might prove to be the old Kin; 
under other names. These parties sprang nuti 
out of the fermentation of opinions and the ebull 
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of thai transitional period, and it it nothing strange that they 
should have dashed fiercely and angrily in political discussion 
and political action* 

It is canons to remark how little the larking mischiefs of 
slavery were suspected in those first days after the adoption of 
the Constitution. It was the poor laborer at their own doors, 
and not the rich slave-master a thousand miles off, that our anx- 
ious fathers regarded with suspicion and dread. Mr. Quincy was 
one of the earliest to see alar off the dangers to which the rec- 
ognition of an oligarchy, resting on ownership of human beings, 
as a fonstitnent part of oar national polity, exposed the future of 
the young Republic; and from his first entrance into public life 
to his death, this pervading and prevailing feeling gave the key- 
arte to bit fiercest utterances, and furnishes the explanation of 
husioit misinterpreted actions. As one of the most promising 
joang men of his time, he was approached and courted by the 
Fwabeat Anti-Federalists of that day; bat he deliberately cast, 
hi ha kt with the party of Washington, and never wavered in 
hh aOegiiDce to it as long as it had a name to live. Indeed, to 
thedsyof las death he professed and called himself a Federal- 
ht, and nothing else. After the final dispersion of the Federal 
P"ty>l» voted with/ various parties according to his estimation 
tf their npittVyet he never regarded himself as belonging to 
^^<bea, not even to the Republican party of his old age, 
^thooijk be save his vote and the weight of his influence to Ha 
«fflitei sad its policy. In his choice between the parties of 
•* jwtii, he was solely guided by his sense of what public duty 
denuadedcf him ; bat he was doubtless confirmed in it by the 
^•npie tud sdrice of many able men, most of them much his 
ie ^ a Massachusetts, who then illustrated the Federal ranks, 
*** **) bestowed on him their countenance and friendship 
***% ttose may be named George Cabot, Usher Ames, 
8an ^ Dexter, Harrison Gray Otis, the John Lowells, father 
*"* **» laeophans Parsons, Stephen Higginson, and the like. 
f^T**? ***** h* was honored with a continuance of the 
Z^tP+hidb had subsisted between bis father and himself; 
""t* Aka Quincy Adams, as a contemporary, he was ever 
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on terms of cordial intimacy, i 
apeak the two Adamses were proi 
fied with the Federal party. Ai 
duly led them bolh to separate the 
o<l, this circumstance never affecte 
Quiocy with either of them. Hi 
part in politics, and to speak in 
cuses of the Federal party. B< 
possession of the Federalists, w hi 
were in no baste to reward it. H 
and lie waited patiently while the 
the first objects of young Amer 
more eager or more fortunate as 
tbis subject: — 

" Both branches of the Legislature 
men, who were not willing to give wi 
untried. Nor, on my part, was 1 vei 
of my mind made me regard politics 
service, and that the honor of holdii 
outweighed, by the responsibilities an 
tented myself, therefore, without com; 
for several years without any notice fr 

In effect, be never sat in the 
Court, excepting for a very short 
was not until 1804 that he wag e 
as one of the Senators of the Bot 
tbe good sense and philosophy w; 
there can be little doubt that be di 
treated by bia party friends. 

The year 1794 was a memora' 
father, as being the date of his fii 
who afterwards became his wife. 
Miss Elixa Susan Morton accompa 
journey he made from New York 
was tbe daughter of John Morton, 
hind, of Scottish descent, who can: 
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11 Ou * Sunday evening in September, 1 794, I went, 
linbit, to the house of Ebouezer Storer, the husband of n 
aunt (Hannah Quincy). It ou a hospitable, pleasant foi 
twining their friends most agreeably, of whom it was the n 
Sunday evenings. On this evening I was casually intro 
young lady from New York, a Miss Morton, of whoso exist 
never before heard. There w«s nothing uncommonly prep 
her appearance, and she made no impression on my mini 
Another of my aunts, Mrs. Guild, was also present, and 
me to retire with her to an adjoining room, as ibe wished 
on some business matters. While tbus engaged, the (tranj 
the request of the company in the parlor, began to sing 
beautiful songs of Bums, with a clearness of voice and a 
taste and focting which, though I was not very impressibli 
at once struck a chord in my heart never touched before, I 
emotions I had never before experienced. I at once threw 
Guild's papers, saying I could attend to nothing else whili 
was singing, and returned to the company. At the reqi 
company the young lady sung several other songs of Bums 
excellence and a like e fleet on myself. I immediately e 
conversation with her, which strengthened and increased n 
impression in her favor. I found an intelligence of no com 
and a well-educated mind, with no apparent desire to attn 
tion, and I felt my heart drawn towards her by an impulse 
irresistible. On inquiry 1 found she was to remain in B< 
single week, and was at a boarding-house with her brothe 
of no means to pursue a further acquaintance, to seek w 
impelled by a power of which 1 bad previously no conce 
difficulty in this respect, bowever, was soon removed. Sh« 
from her boarding-house by Mrs. Craigie, the wife of Amir 
a gentleman of fortune, who lived in great style at Cambi 
tine bouse which bad been Washington's head-quarters, and 
residence of the poet Longfellow. Here I soon found mes 
vale her acquaintance, and had an opportunity of learning t 
dinary personal interest taken in her, and the admiration 
character and attainments by those who had had the opp 
knowing her. Of these I found several among the meet ex 
cultivated mombers of oar own society. Mr. Craigie, who 
in New York, and was intimately acquainted with her and 
and George Cabot, who had known her intimately when he 
tor of the United States, and Mrs, Cabot, were loud in 1 



ura or johah gontcr. 

7 si^ by marriage, Edward Dome, bad known her mother in New . 
.'oA, and epoke of her M a lady of exemplary lift and uraen, re- 
£po«i nd refined, of a good family, ooce rich and Mil] able to keep 
at tat 1ml of the beat famib'e* m New York, though her property had 
vsaimudmunithedbytbewar. He said the yooog lady ra highly 
rdmi hj all that knew her, asd that mm was especially intimate with 
It. ui 11™. Oliver Wotcott, of Connecticut, he then being Secretary 
rftntTiiasaij of die United State*, and ak» with the Reverend Dr. 
Send Stanhope Smith, the President of Princeton College, in wbon 
Mrae bad been educated,* and by the member* of which the wai 
pMlj beloved. She wm also intimate with the family of Theodore 
Wrick, (toward* Speaker of the Hone of Representatives, and 
■>% mest some month* of every *nmmer with them it Stocfc- 
hihy 

It tit fortunate, perhaps, for hi* own satisfaction at the time, 
ueinj Itiner ml able to find luch excellent testimony to the 
tort* of ihe lady with whom he thus linked hi* Tate for lira with 
ehnaeratic despatch, and it was Mill mora fortunate for him- 
•elfutd bin children that it wa* all mora than borne out by the 
ttperieoce of fifty-three yean ; bat it hi not likely, in the Mate 
of and which he waa then in, that the absence of all evidence in 
**W, or the p r ea ene e of any amount of it to her disadvan- 
»ft mold have deterred him from taking the step be did. He 
"J* bintelf, aAer giving this account of the transaction: — 
*I km been tans particular on point* which give a *embl»nc* of 
w **Vili n* to my conduct in this, the mart critical act of my life, and 
**• w wlich has contributed more than any other to its happin—, 
■Waal regard it as having appartnllf no element of wisdom or pru- 
*•* Bet I have always enco ur aged myself to believe that all men 
« U Bam, if not always, •abject to invisible Influences, •ogewatUf. 
*•■*■* ad eommunicatiag imptihc* which give direction to the 
**•*<»««■ of their Eves. That there it, as the poet ezpremet it, 
.. * divinity that sbspes out end*, 



^ w Ian, tarn befief I* eeuaelatory and tmtfaL' 

' *T *•*» n. Mi, •trltthr epesatac "sdacatod" m FrmUlaat Smith'* 
J'wnunaMbtawln h*r mumvimut, dhuctsd hw rending, 
^^^■whjaheavleemihmaMf **w*Mw*wU*hbl*ab**cf sB»«- 
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VISITS TO SEW YORK AND PHIL A DELPHI J 



However this may have been, whether it were " 
providence," or "a lucky hit," this sudden choice of a i 
one of those made in haste to be repented of at leisu 
justified by the experience of more thuo half a cento 
only constituted his chief domestic happiness, but wai 
incentive and assistance to bis public service. M 
relumed to New York at the end of her memorable * 
A correspondence was kept up between the Uj troths 
■ he engagement was kept a secret even from their n 
lives and dearest friends. It would seem as if tbei 
sufficient reason for this concealment, as the parties w 
age, iiml of an equality of condition which must bavt 
any objections to the suitableness of tho match. Tl 
cusc given for it was a tour in Europe which Mr. ( 
templated, and until the completion of which they p 
keep their relations to each other to themselves. The 
ter my fu;her made his arrangements for this tour, and 
York and Philadelphia in his way, with the ostensit 
of seeiug the world, but with the real one of secin 
of his love. His own account of this journey and 
follows : — 

"I set out from Boston, the end of December, 1794, 01 
ning of January, 1705, in the line of stages lately establ 
enterprising Yankee, Pease by name, which at that day wai 
a method of transportation of wonderful expedition. The 
New York took up a week. The carriages were old an< 
and much of the harness made of ropes. One pair of ho 
the stage eighteen miles. Wo generally reached our rcstii 
tlio night, if bo accident intervened, at ten o'clock, and, ai 
■upper, went to bed with a notice that we should be called 
next morning, — which generally proved to be half past t 
whether it snowed or rained, the traveller must rise and ; 
by the help of a bom lantern and a farthing candle, and 
hia way over bad roads, — sometimes with a driver showing 
tul symptoms of drunkenness, which good-hearted passer 
failed to improve at every stopping-place by urging upon hi 
fort of another glass of toddy. Thus we travelled, eight* 
stage, sometimes obliged to get out and help tho coachn 
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esstk oat of a quaguure or rut, and arrived at Now York after a 
weeVi hard traveulii& wondering at the eaoe as well as expedition 
*ttkwtici oar journey m effected." 

Mr. Qaincy's eoopnnioo on this journey waa William Sullivan, 
a jocmgman two or three years hit junior, who had just been 
admitted to the bar, at which he afterwards rose to eminence. 
Apeatintiinacy had lately sprung np between the two young 
net, which endured without interruption until the death of Mr. 
Mm in 1889. He was the only confidant of the lore-secret 
itiehvu the real occasion of their expedition. Mr. Sulliran 
bd ray engaging quality thai should invite friendship, and 
tieyioKd excellence that should confirm it Those of us who 
remember his winning address, the charm of the mingled sense 
ripleanntry of bis conversation, and the absolute perfection of 
hi Burners, can readily imagine what an incom pa rable friend 
k no* have been in his youth and at such a conjuncture. 
Potted sympathy also was a strong tie to unite the two friends. 
MrSoffiTin was a Federalist of the Federalists, althoogh his 
father, Jam* Sullivan, waa a leader of the Democracy , and ulti- , 
■Mtdy became Governor of the State through the support of 
tbt pirtj. -This difference of opinion with his father, 1 * says 
Ifc QoiDcy, 'occasioned him great pain, and subjected him to 
mn»7 teoptttioos which he had the priiidple to withstand. He 
*» a troeand faithful friend, and in all respects a worthy and 
mefol oaten of the Republic" 

Mr.QBincy took letters to the family of Miss Morton, and thua 

*■* foe access to her society. He also had introductions to 

"any of the principal inhabitants of New York, from whom he 

™**nA ?ery Battering attentions. One of the distinguished 

•«Piaattnce« he thus made waa Alexander Hamilton, who, if 

Wa *ngt»avas the head, waa then the leader of the Federal 

Pvty* I a* not sure whether it waa at General Hamilton's 

**• ** was time, or at fab own when Hamilton afterwarda 

7***** &»ton, that a conversation occurred which I have often 

7*j! Bqrfcto » tenant I* turned on the character and talents 

^^T^fy ™«J» Aaron Burr. In reply to the question 

^*°" ^Qir was a man of great talents, "Not of great 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON. 

the artist thought he ought to live in the minds of pi 
not a strong resemblanoe of the actual man in the 
always declared that the portrait by Savage in 1 
dining-room in Harvard Hall, at Cambridge, was tfa 
ness he had ever seen of Washington, though its 
work of art are but small. With this opinion my m 
not away. Stuart's Washington could hardly come 
gracious figure that dwelt in her memory. One day, 
ing over those times in his old age, I asked my father 
what were his recollections of Washington's person 
and bearing. " I will tell you," said he, a just how he 
He reminded me of the gentlemen who used to com 
in those days to attend the General Court from E 
Franklin County in the western part of the StaU 
stiff in his person, not a little formal in his manners, i 
larly at ease in the presence of strangers. He had 
country gentleman not accustomed to mix much in i 
fectly polite, but not easy in his address and conversat 
graceful in his gait and movements.' 9 From the i 
of Mr. Sullivan, which he published many years ai 
would seem that the impression made upon him by 1 
who was the object of his political idolatry, was mm 
as that made upon his friend. He says : u In his owi 
action was calm, deliberate, and dignified, without pr< 
gracefulness or peculiar manner, but merely natural, 
expected in such a man. When walking in the street 
ment had not the soldierly air which might have bee 
His habitual motions had been formed long before he 
mand of the American armies, in the wars of the in 
the surveying of wilderness lands, — employments in 
gance and grace were not likely to be acquired. * 
was perfectly natural that Washington's manners s 
been those of a country gentleman living remote fro 
having been engaged in rural occupations the chief 



VISIT TO PBIKCETOH. 

schemes of France, and eager to follow in her bloody ft 
Tbe Art of political lying was carried to a perfection wl 
hardly admitted of improvement in our later times. 1 
urooie* beaped on the bead of Abraham Lincoln at tbe 1» 
of hi" Presidency were not more atrocious nor more m 
than those poured out upon that of George Washing tor 
his second administration. He was accused of moral im 
of personal cowardice, of want of military capacity, of tr 
to the liberties of bis country, and even of pecuniary disl 
Sir. Quincy had an opportunity of a nearer view of tbe « 
of the Anti-Washington faction than Boston could afford 
hit first visit to Philadelphia, tbe hot-bed in which its rani 
were forced, and again at a second visit he paid to thai 
the autumn of the next year. He made a journey to Pi 
in September, 1796, to attend tbe Commencement of the 
there ; but more particularly, it may be believed, to me 
Morton, who was then on a visit to Dr. Smith, tbe Presii 
tbe College. He was received and treated with great dit 
by President Smith, who obtained for him, of his own m 
tion, the honorary degree of Master of Arts. Thence be 
ed Mies Morton to Philadelphia to the house of her t 
sister, Mrs. Susan Jackson, who is yet remembered by n 
all ranks in Boston and Philadelphia, — between which ci 
later years were divided, — and by the poor even more 
than by the rich, as a beautiful example of a serene ant 
old age, — 

" Whose cheerful day benevolence endears, 
Whose night con gram lining conscience cheers, — 
The general fuTorite as the general friend." 

Her husband, Dr. Jackson, was one of the most cealous 
A nti- Washington party, and tbe intimate associate of Dall 
ane, Gallatin, McKcau, and others, who never spoke of 
ington in their political cabals but as Montezuma, and 
labors to destroy his power and influence by blackening hi 
acter were industrious and unceasing. All the personal k 
and amiable qualities of Dr. Jackson could not make the 
virulence of his party less abhorrent to young Quincy, 
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returned home more fixed end fervent in hie Federal seel then 



The following letter from President Adam* wee occasioned by 
an entertainment given in Concert Hall to Citizen Adet, the 
Minister of the Directory to the United States, at which several 
of tho prominent Federalists had been induced to assist Mr. 
Adams expresses with characteristic energy his sense of the un- 
wisdom of the friends of the Administration in thus giving their 
countenance to that troublesome and insolent envoy of French 
democra cy . I cannot say whether my father was one of the 
party or not; but I think it very improbable, as it was not a 
kind of trap be would be likely to fall into. 

Fbssidemt Adams to Mr. Qunror. 

"taLAMLnu, Ifcbrauy II, llfT. 
Dzas 8n :— I received in its time your favor of the 2d inst, and 
thank you for your clear and satisfactory answers to my questions. 

** Fray tell me, entire nous, whether you were one of the citizens 
who fraternised with Citizen Adet at Concert Hall? Whether Citizen 
Lincoln and Citizen Higginson were not a little in the compunctions 
for the illegitimate embraces they gave and received on that day? 
They seemed to me to be stolen smours at the time. 

M We may smile a little svb rata at these runnings astray after stolen 
waters of our good friends, and me ri t o rious characters. But it is a 
serious thing. It is very dangerous for private persons to exhibit these 
ostentations feasts to foreign ambassadors, which lead to political con- 
sequences of the first magnitude, and embarrass the best-intentiooed 
government in the world. The enthusiasm of the American people 
for the French Revolution, a thing beyond their knowledge to judge 
of, and of no importance to their interests or engagements, has been 
countenanced in Boston by the best friends of the American govern- 
ment, and even by the best newspaper in that town, to the detriment 
of our public affairs upon many occasions. This must be in confi- 
dence. Tea must conceal with great care. my corre sp on d ence with 
you, «A*nriaa it may tend to the disadvantajp of both. 

"*o*c^ w lim Adams a power of attorney to you. If she 
"T*^* 1 * nw ssio n to p rosec ute some hardy t re sp ass er, she will 
r°9 J*i— s* tkat we shall have business to write about 

• I am, aw y your most obedt, 

"Jon Adams." 
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once acceded to my views. An onlj ton, with whom she hi 
mutual harmony and confidence for eleven or twelve yean, 
hit entry into college, could not with to be separated from he 
own wishes entirely coincided with my own. It was only 
duction of a single individual, and she her son's wife, int 
amply sufficient for a large family, that was the subject of 
ation. The whole matter was settled in one evening. Alt) 
had never seen Miss Morton, she had heard of her throoj 
and she had also entire confidence in my judgment, and wis 
me married." 

Although my father seems to have considered his 
ready consent to this arrangement entirely a matter of 
cannot but think that she deserves more credit for the gc 
and good temper she showed on this occasion than he a 
her. It must have been a most painful moment to her 
feelings, however well she may have concealed it, when 
son disclosed to her that he had been secretly engaged tc 
ried for more than two years, and to a stranger whom 
never seen, and whom he proposed bringing home to 1m 
Fortunately, the connection proved an eminently happ 
herself as well as for her son, and gave to the brief n 
of her life the new happiness of the love and society of 
ter. My father thus continues his narrative : — 

. "With her [his mother's] entire approbation I communi 
intentions to Miss Morton, and in the month of May, 1797, 1 
New York on my matrimonial tour. My mother could no 
suaded to accompany me. A journey to New York was not 
an occasion of pleasure as it is now ; and without any expecto 
any one of my family relations would be present at the cen 
i my marriage. I reached New York, and sAttlml all nMlimSm 






DEATH OF HIS MOTHER. 

whole fortnight, whenever my father went into my mothc 
he was obliged to oeauino an appearance of cheerful 
change his mourning for his common dress, have his t 
dured, — powder, it seems, being inconsistent with mou 
answer her anxious quest ion logs, and quiet her apprehei 
best he might. It is right to say, however, that my mot 
detested the cruel kindness of what is called " the brea 
ill news, considered these precautions to have been as i 
in regard to herself as they were distressing to her 
The uncertainty and anxiety of her mind, and the haunti 
from which she could not escape of some dread mystery 
over the house which was kept concealed from her, she 
to have been more likely to do her a mischief than 
knowledge of the worst, at the moment it happened. 

In this state of thing*, it was of course impossible 
funeral of my grandmother should proceed from the 
Fear) Street ; and she wad, accordingly, removed to tin' 
brother, William Phillips, in Trcmont Street, opposite Hi 
Chapel Churchyard. Here the funeral services were p 
on Thursday, the 29th of March. Funerals in those d: 
conducted with much more pomp and circumstance than 
tend them, and the position of Mrs. Quincy in society, 
admiration and affection of her troops of friends, madi 
large and impressive one. In the night after the fun 
vices, my father, accompanied only by a most intimat< 
John Phillips, followed his mother to her appointed resti 
in the tomb built by her husband's orders, at Quincy, for 
and her, in which none other was to bo laid. It was i 
with the moon at full when he reached the spot, and 
the sepulchre to be opened. Descending into it, he 
mother by the side of the husband of her youth, and the 
in door forever. 



FOUBTH OF JULT OBATION. 

impressed against their will, should be considered and 
pirates; and the requisitions for the qualification of 
neutral were flo adjusted as to make that character 
impossibility- As commerce was then the main resoi 
country, and especially of its Northern section, this sla 
not only touched nearly the national honor, but affocta> 
ness and livelihood or almost the entire population. 
otTronts offered to the nation in the persons of her env 
ncy, Marshall, and Gerry, whom President Adams, at 
tempt to obtain redress without war, had despatched 
and the attempt to extort tribute for the French Re 
bribes for its officials, as the price of their reception, 
indignation of ail who rained the honor of the country 
heat. The measures which usually precede nod annoi 
Inraiion of war had been taken. Merchan (-vessels 
milled first to arm in their own defence, and afterward 
prize of ships making depredations on our commerc 
public and private vessels were authorised to capture 
French ships, the army and navy were increased, "» 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief, the treaties wi 
were abrogated, intercourse with her citizens proh 
soon Stewart, Hull, the two Decaiurs, Rodgers, and I 
besides the veterans Barry and Truxton, began to ma 
fant navy respected by its brilliant successes upon the < 
(he stormy excitement caused by these foreign exasper 
by domestic conflict with the party which he in coram 
the Federalists believed to be in secret alliance, ns it v 
sympathy, with these insolent enemies of the nation, 5 
shared with all the energy of his ardent temperament a 
promising spirit. 

In the very heat of these agitations, he was asked 
the oration on the 4th of July, 1798, at the town i 
of the anniversary of Independence. The effect whie 
lion produced upon tbe audience in the Old South C 
long remembered by those who heard it, for the fiery i 
it aroused, and the passionate tears it drew forth. T 
it excited was not confined to tbe publio to which 






Kill mu mint i 
degree to divisions in the Federal ranks, arising parti) 
raoaitie* personal to Mr. Adams, bat chiefly from his 
of a Minister Plenipotentiary to France. He did no 
step, however, until the Directory, through Talleyrand', 
ister for Foreign Affairs, had pven him the assuranc 
■pectful reception lor his envoy, which he had exi 
condition precedent of a renewal of diplomatic intercom 
great body of the Federalists, under the lead of Ham 
eager for a war with France, partly from abhorrence 
lutionary excesses and from sympathy with the Engl 
against them, and partly from the belief that it wool 
country to their aide, and secure their continuance 
Mr. Adams acted as the head of the nation, and not i 
of a party, and took the responsibility of saving his on 
a war sure to be disastrous and possibly fatal to m 
consulting his Cabinet, or regarding the hostility of t 
or of the party at large. The courage and firmnea 
evinced at this most critical point of our history, thou 
forfeited the. good opinion and good will of multitn 
friends and former political associates, and in some c 
bittered the long remainder of his life, are now fitly 
by history, and his conduct in this difficult di frnyna j 
as the crowning act of his administration, and the fit r 
his life-long career of public service. Bnt it is not 
any degree of unanimity between the bead and the n 
the Federal party could bare saved it from dissolm 
time had come for the party of the old ideas to yield U 
of the new. It was the next step in the great sucoessii 
Iutions, none of which ever go backward. A repriei 



ELECTED TO CONGRESS. 

them M on overture for Democratic grace and favor. A 
ingly, when Mr. Aduius wus a candidate to 611 a vacancy 
United States Senate, in February, 1803, against Colonel ' 
thy Pickering, whom bis father had dismissed from tho ! 
laryship of State, tills same feeling of disapprobation and d: 
nearly defeated him. He was finally elected, however, 
left the candidateship for the House of Representatives o| 
Sir. Qiiincy, who prevailed over his old competitor by a 
majority, in November, 1804. At the spring election o 
year he had been placed in the Stale Senate, a promolU 
undeserved by his long and patient service of his party 
especially, by his handsome behavior in the matter of the 
nation of Mr. Adams two years before. Thus his first ] 
position was in the Upper House of tho State Legislature, w 
having passed through the usual probation in the lower brat 
At the national election of November, 1804, when Mr. Q 
was chosen to Congress, Mr. Jefferson received the unei| 
compliment of the vote of Massachusetts. Up to that yei 
State had chosen Presidential Electors through the Legisl 
which had always been in the hands of the Federalists. 
Democrats had all along demanded that the choice shou 
made by popular vote, and this year their importunity h 
far prevailed that the General Court consented that the p 
should pass upon the question, but insisted that it shou 
done by " general ticket," which, it was thought, would i 
the choice of Federal electors. To their great surprise, i 
was hardly greater than that of their antagonists, the I 
cratic candidates prevailed. This was a cruel mortificuti' 
the Federalists of all shades of opinion, and none the les 
cause it was largely owing to their own divisions and over- 
deuce. The following letter from Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
was then in full fellowship with the Federal party, was w; 
on the occasion of this catastrophe. 

Mb. J. Q- Adams to Ma. Quincy. 

"Wiimmmm Crrr, 4th neaalxr, I 

"Dear Sir: — I received your favor of the 23d instant the i 

tag before last, and am happy to and you enjoying so good spirits 
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the djscoraliture of honest principle* wliich ho occ ur rod in oar good 
old parent Msnrncbnsett*, Tint event, though altogether unexpected 
to me, ■ easily accounted far after it hat happened, I do not, how- 
ever, impute it to the T M adopted by the Legislature at their 
•muMTMioa. All I nan believe on that iubject is, thai these mem., 
wreewere not adequate to produce the good effect! intended by then. 
They vera good m edi ci nes rendered ineffe ct ual by the patients habit 

"He cause* which have produced the rerolutiaa in the politic* of 
e t iiii h u ntti are many, — more than I hare time to detail. But 
above all,— own than any Federalist I have aeen or heard it willing 
to allow,— the vent of union, and consequently of seal among them- 
selves, a among the moot potent of tbcae cauaea, though of tail we 
hear Hale or nothing. The Federalitta differ among tliemaelTCa upon 
mnjJmdamaUal povtit to such a degree that they cannot act with 
the lipr which c o n c ert alweye produces. Many of them are too 
uraek fatted to personal and selfish Tiewa to make any sacrifice to 
partj pnpctea Sue" ■** "»"* can be of much on, and yet they 
«r» ilnri keavy bnrdeni upon the party with which they are sasoci- 
■toi la the days of Cslo and Casar, the men who had no affections 
°"t m- their garden* and their statues and their palace* were des- 
•"•w W to Tuxjniabed, and were so. Our situation baa many points 
if nwcbluxM with that, and, though with much milder symptoms, 
*a Mali bad the tame Tirtuct and Ticea characteriie both the rival 
P»*i Beades all thai, the influence of Federalism moat tink before I 
^■unting popularity of Mr. Jefferson and hit administration, — a [ 
J"H»riij bunded on the prosperity of the nation, which hit blunder* j 
*■*• w bern able to counteract, and of which he hat all the credit. ' 
rT**** of which hie immoderate thin* for that popularity are 
^F *** aamdatwn, are not i mm ediately perceived; their effects are 
r^fcl, sod probably wiU not be felt during his life. Hiapolitieal 
r^*Wwa, aa they oppress only individuals, are not interesting to the 
4°** af tie people, and during the four years of bis Presidency Fortune 
a^J*^* * Treasure in making hi* greatest weaknesses and follies iatoe 
v 7**Mtw*ruly than if he had been inspired with the profeundest 
efpJ***- How long thia state of things will last, it i* only in the band* 
e^^Meoce to decide; but while it does last, the Federalists must 
Yi t| iJ 1 puu being In a minority, and as the majority consists of men of 
j ^^T** * * B>M| end "^f""* ptssioni, this nunority will be as much 
e*jZ~ C<,t%< ' •*« npmoasad as the* will dare, and aa the people wiU 
^ * —> em taem in. 



ATTACKS THE SLAVE HATIO OF REPRESENTATION. 

"From this view of things I lament the cbang.) in Massachi 
because it open* prospects of injustice and of corruption, the t 
of which ciuiDot be easily foreseen. But I lament it, as I lamer 
ravages of on earthquake or a hurricane, — as an evil which bum* 
dom cannot avert, and which Heaven doubtless blends for wise ll 
inscrutable purposes. In saying this I do not intend to express 
tiling like despair of the public weal There is but one set of f 
pics which appear to mo applicable to all times and to all places, 
success or defeat, — to public or private life. In the steady pursi 
those principles, the rise and foil of parties or of nations ought no 
to affect us, when we are ourselves involved in the issue, than 
they are mere objects of philosophical contemplation. 1 hav 
doubt bnt that, sooner or later, new divisions of parlies and nc 
jects of public interest will occur, upon which we may expect to i 
more of the public favor in continued efforts for the public inters 

" 1 shall subscribe for you, according to jour wish, to the Nat 
Intelligencer, which is something more than demi -official, — which 
tains the most important of the public documents, and the most ! 
rate reports of the debates in the House of Representatives. Its 
ilar and its falsehood* are moreover to perfectly characteristic o 
system it supports, that an indifferent person of tolerable penetr 
might take the measure of oar administration, heart and head, 
this paper, as accurately as a profile may be taken by physiognotn 

" I have scarcely room to say how much I am yours, 

"J. Q. Adam 

While a member of the Senate of Massachusetts, 1804-5, 
Quincy made his first public manifestation of that sense of 
dangers with which slavery threatened the liberties of the 
tion, which informed so large a part of his public action from 
time down to the end of his life. During his Senatorahip at 
time he principally distinguished himself by actively promotii 
movement for eliminating from the national Constitution the els 
permitting the Slave States to count three fifths of their sla 
as a part of their basis of representation. Though he could 
have fully foreseen the tyrannical power with which this cla 
of the Constitution was destined to invest a compact oligan 
resting on the ownership of human beings, nor all the ilia wh 

■ Or " pbyslogiwtTps." The word U dubious |n m* origlna. writusg . 
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were to flow from it, still his moral and political sagacitj 
cemed thai a harvest of evils was included in this germ of mis- 
chief of which he showed that the first fruits had been already 
perceived in the defeat of Adams bj Jefferson, and in the ascen- 
dency of the Democratic party in the country. M The Northern 
States most and will," said he, M keep up the struggle ; and if 
gentlemen do not now agree with us, the time will come when all 
will concur in this common cause. On the adoption of this 
am en dment the prosperity and the continuance of the Union de- 
pend." It is a curious met in the natural history of parties, thnt 
the prophetic instinct of the Democrats led nearly, if not quite, all 
of then to vote against this resolution, which was adopted by an 
ehwrt strict party vote. So early did they begin to justify tlio 
boot of John Randolph, inspired by the contempt the slavehold- 
ers alwiys felt for their Northern tools, and which they did not 
tike the trouble to conceal, — * Northern gentlemen think to 
gorern us by our black slaves ; but, let me tell them, we intend 
to govern them by their white slaves I * Perhaps there was no 
u*o who divined sooner, and indicated more clearly and more 
penutently, the fatal nature of slavery, and the necessity of in- 
statud constant resistance to its aggressions, than Mr. Quincy. 
On this point he never wavered. During the calmest of the 
Weyoo days of the u Era of Good Feeling," his prescient soul 
fatboded the coming storm. I well remember more than once 
during my boyhood being present at conversations between him- 
^ ud hb friends, in which he spoke of the certainty of great 
Gfcnttoni in the future, to arise from this attempt to make a 
*** out of parts which could not coalesce in the nature of 
tKftp* "You and I may not live to see the day," he would say 
toUfnends; "but before that boy is off the stage, he will see 
wis country torn in pieces by the fierce passions which are now 
•k*J«gl» His friends would generally smile and shake the 
****» ngirding him as a prophet of ill, and of ill that could 
^^ come to pass. Indeed, it was the earnestness of his con- 
7*7*** oa this point and cognate ones, and the strength of ex- 



f^T/* 1 *Uh which he uttered them, that made his party friends 
^^ *&iid of him, and gave him the reputation of imprudenoe 
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PREPARATION FOB PARLIAMENTARY 

and violence,— which is at once the proof mod 
being in advance of one's time, and which doubt] 
way of his higher political advancement He di 
to see the fulfilment of his prophecies, and with 
nets, as we shall see by and by, and to rejoice U 
storm which he had prognosticated with such at 
only cleared and purified the air, and destroyed 
struction of which was not a blessing. 

This some winter he began to moke his prcr. 
new duties upon which he was about to enter, wit 
seal and industry. Of these he gives the followii 

M In consequence of my election as member of C 

on the 1st of January, 1805, a course of preparatorj 

for their object a minute knowledge of American hist 

especially that part of both comprised between the 

Federal Constitution and that period. As this knowl 

be acquired by a recurrence to the debates, newspt 

■' pamphlets, and official reports of the intervening year 

work immediately to examine and digest these docui 

them, and the principles and questions agitated in the 

as possible I might obtain a command of all the topic 

before had divided the American people. With this 

a folio commonplace-book, on John Locke's plan, emfa 

i and researches into the history of the United States r 

f topics I deemed it proper for me to understand, — a 

j mo no small labor. Tho scantiness of documents, ai 

\ then of obtaining them, made the procuring, analyzing, 

them — from the minuteness required, and the little 

; nature — irksome as well as laborious. Many things * 

\ that common place- book which I afterwards found to b< 

to be more fully acquired elsewhere. But the desigi 

i_ honorable, and I never regard well-directed labor as lo 



5 As a part of his preparation for Congressional 

j diligently applied himself to the study of the Fn 

* of which he had already the smattering then, m 

* thought sufficient for the occasions of a univer 

? In this he 60 far fiurr.PAdpri aa tn cnpalr FranMi v 



mice the beginning of which u here set down ripened 
friendship which continued until the death of Mr. Van. 
1834. 

"January 5.— Benjamin Vaughan, Esq., of Hellowell, an 
nun who few emigrated to this country on account of mi 
complications, panted the evening with me. Hit extensive 
and acquaintance with many of the present European actor 
political theatre, particular!/ thots of the opposition, joinw 
happy communicativeness of temper, render him a pleasing 
■tractive companion. 

" He laid that Swinburne, a celebrated traveller, had aaw 
that b Italy the thermometer had in one year at Borne •toed 
teen days from three to fire degree* below cipher of Fal 
Thii met he deemed important to ihow that the Italian clin 
not ameliorated, as tome had pretended, in modern time*." 

"January IT. — In the evening, Venghan at my bouse m 
a (act relative to the state of Greek learning in France and 
which surprised me. Just before the French Revolution, taid \ 
the Archbishop of Toulouse informed me that the Greek 1 
had gone much out of repute in France with literary men. 
not believe there were four noblemen in the kingdom whi 
stood it In England, laid Vaughan, it was then and is atall co 
an eatential branch of education for the nobility, — many of I 
very good Greek scholar*." 

"April 88. — In con ve na tion with Fisher Araes, — wen i 
of the dispositions which made men the least manageable p 
'It has long been my opinion,' said be, 'that of all passions 
the greatest corrupter of good dispositions. Others subside < 
ally. Avarice sometimes sleeps. But vanity ia a perpetui 
wind, always moved by a single cause, and always setting one 

"June 29. — Dined at Mr. (Theodore) Lyman's. Ex-I 
John Adams went to town with me in my carriage. In course 




■•(•ngiaal ptu «f pofitkal bqnj; and tie <jni 

■ek iwwMi gM» BM «• tie eUte of preen 
■ object! tbel 
■ I kad e — eetri ia bj pin *f study km bean fined to 
teal ipirit kM ben permitted to rert, ahboogb Natu 
it wki icr btter ftowen. De Ball ud the ftetiow 
taffy bare beea in* aaud tie wwr tamoltt of t 
giaaiai; «f Ike uMten ti. Etb Sfcataapawa mod QoinetSiai 
beea aaayttw under tie ft W WW of incumbent and irk** 
u nt i l, AanBfj tie fihi of party ne w»p»jien aad pan pilett ] 
Warn dtang forti atianta bat important {act*, mud extractii 
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shght thread of a cobweb policy. The necessity to abstract, ia order 
Id p res er v e tbe remit of my inquiries, bat imposed much tedioai labor, 
which baa given dm an apology lor neglecting this short record." 

At length the time was at band when he was to enter on hit new 

career of Congressional life, and be made his serious preparations 

lor the journey to Washington. It was no holiday excursion in 

tboae days before steam, before tolerable stage-coaches, before 

pamahle roads, and before bridges. The taverns along the road 

were of a very indifferent description, even for that day, when the 

best city hostelries were the horror of civilized travellers, lly 

mother used to describe the discomforts and the dangers even of 

the j o u rn eys to Washington, as things to remember to tbe end of 

a long life. The accidents canted by the horrible condition of the 

roads, the distance from help in the solitary places through which 

the route mostly lay, the terrors of the ferry-boats on the rivers 

thai bad them, and the yet greater terrors of fording those that 

had them not, made those expeditions anything but pleasurable 

to make or to remember. Tbe universal nomadio public of the 

present day, when, as Thackeray says, * we no longer travel, 

only arrivtf can form but an inadequate notion of the wcari- 

and tbe actual bodily suffering which their fathers endured 

in the pursuit of business or pleasure, stretched on the rack of 

the old-fashioned stage-coaches, and broken upon four wheels at 

once. If they could, they would be more patient than they are 

if they arrive in New York too late for dinner, after breakfasting 

in Boston, or are delayed more than two days in their flight from 

the Atlantic to the farthest Western frontier of civilisation. We 

who have lived on the debatable ground between the old and 

the new, when steam had bridged the sounds and the rivers, and 

shortened by half the time and by more than half the fatigues 

of travel, yet remember enough of the former days to be able to 

saj with authority that they were not better than these. But 

this chapter cannot be better ended than by Mr. Quiney's own 

account of Us journey, and his arrangements for his first winter 

in Washington. He set out early in November, with his wife 

nod eldest daughter, travelling in his own carriage, and was 

abort asmah on the road, including short visits in New York, 
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dull monotony of oak-crowned lull* and sheep-covered Tali 
without ft tingle tillage, and for mils* without a hoaao to 1 
tiresome uniformity of thk ruMio scene- It was oar lot, 
to find one object to interest and occupy our attention, in 
Creole lady front the Wort Indie*, who, with her black font 
unable to apeak a word of Engliab, waa travailing under the 
of a little boy to Middlutown. Wo plated her in the neighbt 
Mendon, and her humble equipage overtook us, travelling 
Ashford. She had juit arrived from Martinique, travelling t 
She waa emaciated and pale aa the native hue of her chei 
permit. She waa ignorant of our climate aa of our tonga 
the beginning of November was travelling in our coldlatit 
little more than would have been comfortable in her tropical 
I furbished up the little French I had, and ibe received n 
offering with a degree of rapture. She had been ten da; 
country, and during all that time had not met with a ting 
whom the could make understand and rapply her wants, D 
journey ahe had been pat to eerioat inconvenience through t 
eibility of communicating her desires, aud oftentimes had 
nied what she knew ahe could have commanded, could ahe i 
ntado henelf understood. Her weak frame could no longei 
her painful lituation. She was seized with eoavulatons, and 
down apparently lifelest on the floor. We had, however, th. 
tion of reviving her, and of offering her against the dim 
nipernumerary travelling-overooata, and, taking her under on 
age, we aaw her safe within ten milea of Middletown, happy 
paratively comfortable. To her name and real rank we 
rtraagera. From circumstances, it waa apparent that, if it 
elevated, it wa* not low. 

' " At New Haven I found their Legislature in session, and 
good fortune to hear a debate which excited considerable loi 
eat, and called into action the talenta of aome of their princip 
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Daggett and Webster on one side, Griswold and Goddard on the 
other. Daggett was close and logical in argument, and occasionally 
threw oat some scintillations of that native wit in which he is known 
to abound. His manner was nothing polished, and his language rather 
forcible than precise. Webster disc o v er ed general knowledge, but had 
neither from nature nor cultivation the qualities iiecessary for an inter- 
esting or p owe r Ad public speaker. Goddard was copious, correct, rich 
in the fountain, but neither easy nor graceful in the delivery of the 
stream of his eloquence. Griswold, however, made good the deficiency 
of the others in these rejects. His person and action are formed to 
draw audience and attention. He was eloquent, ardent, and pathetic; 
in his style, rather declamatory than didactic, and well qualified to 
a popular assembly. The United 8tates, I think, cannot boast 
r, perhaps none, superior to Griswold in the grace and force of 
public speaking. 

"I passed the evening at Webster's, in company with Griswold, 
Goddard, and Pitkin, who is Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and also lately elected a member of Congress. Mr. Backus, who is 
also one of the m ember s, and first clerk of their House of Representa- 
tives (an office which is the first step to the chair of the House), was 
also one of the company. The conversation principally turned upon 
the political state of our country. From what p a ss e d I had more than 
ever cause to lament the loss of Mr. Griswold from the n a tio na l legis- 
lature. At all times knowledge, experience, and talents such as he 
p osjemt s are of the highest importance, but at present they seem to 
be almost indispensable. He assured me that Jefferson was kis own 
; that he was acted upon by none of the heads of depart- 
that a coolness, it was generally supposed, subsisted between 
Madison and the President, owing to the disapprobation which the 
former is known to entertain concerning some of Jefferson's measures, 
particularly the multiplicity and nature of the removals from office. 
It was probably on account of this state of things between Mr. Madi- 
son and Mr. Jefferson, that the friends of the latter had already begun 
to tarn their attention towards another than Mr. Madison as Mr. Jef- 
ferson^ successor. Mr. Monroe was undoubtedly the person whom the 
President frvored. And to this predilection might be attributed the 
■Hiusir o w a important appointments with which Jefferson had s ucc ess 
ivwly invested him, —as missions to France, 8pain, and England, al- 
eoatsaepoianeosniy; and aU calculated to give him an uneom- 
m the view of his party and of the peopm of the United 
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CONNECTICUT FEDERALISTS. 

These Connecticut gentlemen, whose acquaintance 
made on this visit, were most of them important pul 
that time and afterwards. Webster I take to have 
Webster, of lexicographic celebrity. David Dag* 
native of Massachusetts!, bora in 1764, graduating at 1 
in 1783, and a very eminent lawyer in that city. He 
Congress with my father, but entered it as Senator i 
maining until 1819. He was afterwards a Justice am 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Connecticut. He di 
in his eighty -seven tti year. Roger Griswold, bora i 
Connecticut, 1762, graduated at New Haven in l"i 
active member of Congress from 1795 to 1805. 1: 
lions with Matthew Lyon I shall relate elsewhere. L 
a Judge of the Supreme Court and Governor of ( 
He held this office at the breaking out of the war of 
refused to comply with a requisition of President Ma< 
militia force to replace the garrisons of regulars whic 
sent to the frontier. This was on the ground that thi 
of n State had a concurrent jurisdiction, so to apea! 
President of the United Slates, over the militia, and m 
whether the emergency existed which would justify bit 
it out. He died in the course of the same year. Calv 
was a native of Massachusetts, born in 1768, graduatii 
mouth College in 1786, and a member of Congress fn 
1805. He died at Norwich in 1842. Timothy Pitki 
in Farmington, Connecticut, in 1765, graduated at N 
1785, and woe a Representative in Congress from 18( 
He wrote some laborious statistical and historical work 
in 1847, in bis eighty-third year. My father and he 
friends through life. I well remember a visit he and J 
gett paid my father at Cambridge one Commencement 
1834 or 1835, and how the three old Federalists fough 
ties o'er again, and showed small mercy to Jefferson an 
their following and their works. 

During the few days my father stayed in New York 1 
much attention from the principal Federalists there, 
Dr. Hosack, Dr. Harris, Colonel Fish, Judge Pendleto 
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Johnson, Jacob Lewis, Mr. Stayvesant, Mr. Grade, and Mr. 
Wokott, besides his brothers-in-law Jacob and Washington Mor- 
ton. One of the topics of discission among these gentlemen at 
their dinner-parties was, whether it were advisable to change the 
name of the Federal party, because of the ill odor into which it 
bad fallen. Happily the impossible and the absurd was never 
attempted. 

M Dined at Washington Morton's. Lewis in company. Speaking 
of John Randolph, member of Congresi from Virginia, Lewis said 
that his (Randolph's) policy was unequivocally hostile to the commer- 
cial character of the United States, — that he made no hesitation in 
capi easin g his contempt of the carrying trade. One of the heads of 
departments declared to me, said Lewis, that Randolph, in conversa- 
tion with him upon the carrying trade, expressed his unequivocal sen- 
timent that no discrimination ought to be made in favor of oar own 
and navigation, — that, in order to promote competition, 
ports ought to be open to the ships of all nations. ' He who car- 
away the produce of my plantation,' said Randolph, ' is like him 
'who Macs? sty atccs ; so long mb he does it in the best manner, and at 
the cheapest rate, I employ him ; bat if another will do either upon 
more advantageous terms, be he foreigner or native, the other most 
and ought to lose his employment' " 

Br. Alexander Hosack, F. R. &, I need hardly say, was the 

^ment physician of the last generation, and father of the emi- 

*■■* migeon of the same name of this. Colonel Nicholas Fish 

***** in the Revolutionary army, and was one of the most emi- 

^^ honored citisen* of his time. He was the father of Mr. 

^^bon Fish, sometime Governor of New York. Nathaniel 

j»**fcton was the second of Hamilton. in his fatal duel with 

Jarf ^ w bkh fact he is chiefly remembered now. He was a 

^*jo* of some one of the inferior courts. William Johnson is 

j**^ Vnown to the legal profession by his Reports of the decis- 

jy> °f the highest courts of Common Law and of Equity of 

Q. "Jork, b the golden days of Kent, Livingston, and Spencer. 

oi^i^odore Jacob Lewis was a distinguished naval officer of the 

**feooL Mr. Nicholas Stuyvesant and Mr. Archibald Grade 

gentlemen of wealth and high social position, as their names 

indicate. Mr. Wolcott was, of course, the former 
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ments. For thirty years or more he was Mnjor-Gent 
First Division of the State Militia of New York, until 
in 1836, in his seventy-fourth year, when he was bona 
great military funeral. During the war of 1812 he 
tared into the service of the United States, and was ap 
the military command of the city of New York, Hi 
immediate predecessor of General Ssndford, who I 
ended a term of service of about the same duration, 
usens of New York will yet freshly remember the 
head, erect carriage, alert air, and cordial manners of 
hearted and hospitable old General,— a gentleman ii 
as well as politics of the school of Washington, — wl 
familiar in the eyes of the New York of thirty years si 
City Hall itself. And speaking of the City Hall, Get 
ton held some place of trust and emolument there, undi 
government, for many years ; and so strong was bis bole 
popular regard that no change in the political complex 
municipal government disturbed his tenure of office. 
Federalist of the deepest dye in the days when the old I 
party came into power, and a pronounced Adams mi 
the excited canvass which resulted in the election o 
Jackson to the Presidency, neither Democrats nor Jax 
ventured to remove him. Perhaps they did not wisb 
While other heads fell with small mercy under the la 
political guillotine, his remained safe on his official 
until his natural death. 

His younger brother, Washington, was born in 1775, 
anted at Princeton in 1792. He was one of Nature 
sons, and endowed by her with her best sifts of mind 






of the prudence of this proceeding, the next step certain 
that the pmir were not wholly without discretion ; for 
ceeded in all haste, through the watches of the night, 
bridge, in Massachusetts, thirty or forty miles away, to 
counsel and countenance of Judge Theodore Sedgwick, 
the common and intimate friend of both their familial 
they suddenly presented themselves to the eye* of that 
magistrate, who was looking for anything rather than su 
parition, and told the story of their flight. Of course, I 
but one thing to do. The parson was sent for, and the tw 
one flesh with all convenient speed. It was a good wh 
General Schuyler could bring himself to forgive this 
But in time he was prevailed upon "to take up the 
matter at the best," and to submit with aa good a gra 
could muster to what be could not help. 

After the death of Cornelia Morton in 1807, her he 
dissipate the passionate affliction in which he was plnnj 
went to Europe, and there died, at Paris, in 1810. A 
story as to the object of bis European visit and the m 
his death obtained a good deal of currency at the time, 
possibly yet linger among the traditions of winter-fire 
was first told of it many years ago in a stage-coach in I 
of New York, by a citisen of intelligence and respectab 
had no suspicion that I was at all connected with its at 
an unquestionable fact, and I afterwards learned, on inqi 
it was extensively believed to be such. I am sorry to 1> 
to spoil the story in advance by saying that it was certai 
in its most material circumstance, and that I have no dou 



in King; It certainly does nothing elan. A man who bad ft 
the public and private atake which waa pot at riik, would a 
been mid, hare left the vicinity until the final decision, pai 
after the mark* of confidence he had received from Hamilton, 
contrary, Mr. King aay» he could hare done nothing by atayini 
the duel waa inevitable. From political considerations, be mi 
to be at a distance from the scene.' " 

" Stk. — Returned Harris's, Stayreaant'i, and Colonel Fid 
Wont with Dr. Hoaaoh to view hit botanic garden and gn 
It it only the second year aince it* commencement, conaeqo 
institution ii but in an infant state, lie greenhouse ia tw 
high and broad, sixty-three feet long. The whole number 
destined for the establishment, twenty acres. Hit collection! 
ericg tho time, numerous and Tariona in species. 

"Bfa. — Dined with Mr. Gracie, at bis conntry-aeat, abe 
mile* from Hew York. Gracie ia a merchant of eminence, 
wtiir friend of Mr. Wolcott, through hia attachment to win 
probably indebted for hia politeneaa to me, — the dinner ha* 
made particularly on my account Wolcott'i character of C 
that he ii one of the moat excellent of the earth, — active!; 
intelligent, seeking and rejoicing in occasions to do good. Ce 
have great reaaon to be grateful for thia attention. Hia aea> 
the Beat Hirer, opposite the famous paaa called Hell Gate. T 
is beautiful beyond description. A deep, broad, rapid atrean 
with an arrowy fleetneaa by the shore, hurrying along every n. 

* FsodWton was on* of Hamilton's seconds. I was M to this la 
oanse a brother-in-law of mine, Washington Morton, who had mar 
Sebaylar (sister of sirs. Hamilton), a young nan of strong passions, hi 
very Indignantly of tha conduct of King, giving the Impression that 
the reeling of bis vrlfs's family. 

t The oelebraled Bums Kingi graduated at Harvard University la 1! 
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Tut Nann Cohokus. — Stats or ArrAias- — Ha. Qoixor'* Or 
Mr. Jirrun>. — Or nut PuacnAlE or Louisiana. — JIu. Mil 

CSJTtOR BT lift. JHPPEItM»- — Tim FlDIHALUTO AHD Joil* RAMI 

TheNom-ImpoiitatiokAct. — SrmcHOH Coast Dwewcb. — A 
or tub Slavb-Thadb. — Lira at WAaHiaoToa. 

THE moment when Mr. Quincy took his Beat in the H 
Representatives was a very critical one in regard 
the foreign and the domestic affairs of the United State 
Jefferson was in the first year of his second term, and had 
questionable and unquestioning mnjority in both house! 
beck. The Federalists were in a hopeless minority in C 
and in the nation. They had but seven Senators, countii 
Quincy Adams, who soon went out from among them, ant 
twenty-live members of the lower house. A majority ( 
the Massachusetts delegation (ten out of seventeen) were 
ernts. Of course, all that the minority could do was t< 
Ihe Administration, to expose its shortcomings and ezcei 
resist mischievous measures as well as they could, and r 
protest against them when resistance was in vain. The a 
of the Federal Constitution was strictly contemporuneoi 
the beginning of the French Revolution, and from that ti 
ward American politics hod been profoundly influenced b 
of Europe. In 1805, Bonaparte was in the midst of his 
tons career of victory. His name was a word to coDJure 
this side of the Atlantic, as well as on the other. His 
while they shook the continent of Europe, made that of £ 
tremble also. The Democrats, who had hailed the Frenci 
lulion as the down of the political millennium, saluted Bo 
as its heir, and as the instrument appointed for the humilif 
crowned beads and the exaltation of the people. Englar 




8TATB OF AFFAIRS. 

ienee, and, further, that he received do orders exceptii 
(he king hit master. This state of things certainly a 
some military and naval preparation. But this was not * 
to the year 1805, the United States had enjoyed a most h 
carrying trade, being the only considerable neutral power 
the wars carried on by and against Bonaparte. All the 
lions of the colonies of France and Holland, and of Spa 
her accession to the French alliance, were first brought 
American port, and (hence reshipped to the respective 
countries, giving double freights to the ship-owners. The 
merchants did not look on this favor shown to American s 
with complacency, and the government also discovered 
gave to France the full benefit of the trade of her own < 
and those of her allies, in war almost as fully as iii peace 
Courts of Admiralty, accordingly, reconsidered the old d 
of international law, and confiscated several valuable i 
though protected by the American flag, on the ground 
was merely used to cover a fraudulent transaction, the p 
never having really belonged to the American merchant, 
heen landed in the neutral port merely to be resbippa 
hostile one. These decisions, which destroyed an imi 
profitable business, caused great dissatisfaction in (he com 
centres, and were the beginning of (be unfriendly relatio 
England which at last ended in the war of 1612. And 
and Spain, notwithstanding the advantages they derived fr 
neutral character of the United States, could not kee 
hands off the rich prizes which came in the way of their c 
and which were taken on email pretexts, or simply robbe 
out any, and thus gave rise to most of those French and i 
claims of which we have heard so much in later years. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his Message on the opening of Cong 
1805, drew attention to the aggressions of Spain, and I 
new principles interpolated into the law of nations " by 
Britain, and to the necessity of preparation to defend the 
of the nation in both cases. In his extreme fear of s[ 
money, however, he limited his recommendation of de 
measures to (he employment of gunboats for the defence 



hereafter take occasion to gi»o you mine, ud ask for your 
That which meat interest* dm, became my constituent* hare 
cat concern in it, relate* to tbow ' now principles interpolate 
Urn of nation*.' Ton part of the Message ha* been refer 
Committee of Way* and Meant, of which Randolph it chai: 
of which I have the honor to bo a member. J know and ft 
portance of the molt, and my commercial friend* may rely i 
be a moment out of my thoughts. It it impossible for ma to' 
deep mysteries of (be Pretjdent's policy. From an exprestic 
in conrenation with me, I expected a much more direct and 
courts than hit Message contain*. ' Great Britain,' taid b 
air indicative of much temper, ' hat taken ground which I b 
meant to keep, bat which the United State* never can 
Considering my path of politic* waa known to bun, I expect 
preparing me, and those of my political sentiments, for am 
outline of conduct, which, however, it teem* he ha* not had 
neat publicly to draw, but will leare hi* fancies to be pat up 
by the Committee of Way* and Meant. You know my ail 
that committee, — of oonna in the minority." 

It appear* from tbia letter that Mr. Quiocy had waite 
ally upon Mr. Jefferson, — a visit of ceremony, doubt 
•idered a* doe to the head of the nation from all me 
Congress, The opinion which he held, in common wit 
Federalists, of that celebrated person, waa tucli as to a 
decline receiving any personal attention* from liim, ot 
any social intercourse with him. On this subject he i 
follow*: — 

"During my preparatory studies for public life I bad in 
impression concerning Mr. Jeffenon little lea* than antipa 
round that he bad no sooner entered Washington* Cabinet, 



Aj hb motives and conduct hare been very extensively 
resented and misunderstood, it may be well to give in th 
his own account, in his own -words, of hii views as to tl 
ner in which the original purchase was made. At this • 
of time, removed from the influence of contemporary pai 
believe that the impartial judgment of the present day ' 
nounce his opinions and conduct those of a sagacious and 
ing statesman, and not of a headstrong and violent parti* 
ever prophecies were answered by events, all his predic 
the mischiefs sure to follow from that coup tTitat have b 
filled, and more than fulfilled, to the letter. 

" Another act of his administration had filled me with ir.ex 
disgust and apprehension. The purchase of Louisiana was i 
popular in view of the danger that then seemed threatening, 
prehension prevailed that Bonaparte had compelled Spain to 
Louisiana to him, he intending to plant a French colony there 
believed that the troops he had sent to St. Domingo were deal 
New Orleans when they had done their work in that island 
the people of the Western States were clamorous for the free 
of the Mississippi. These circumstances gave general intei 
importance to the purchase. Had Jefferson confined his p 
that object, it would have received the approbation even of tin 
em States. But he coupled it with a design insidious and u 
pled. The clause in the Constitution giving the power to Cot 
admit into the Onion other States, had unquestionably sole n 
to the admission of States within the limits of the original ten 
the United States. No original document, argument, or tie 
the time of the formation of the Constitution, can be adduced 
color to the opinion that it was intended to extend to territori 
belonging to foreign powers, beyond the limits of the original 
States. Mr. Jefferson himself was SO convinced of this tact, 



the destinies of the Union. It ni obvious that en appeal 
State* might bo safely made with regard to tin admission o 
the apprehension concerning the ulterior views of Bonapa 
wish to obtain the free navigation of the Mississippi, were i 
" The policy of Jefferson waa not, therefore, adopted fro 
rejection of the proposition lor the admission of Louiai 
States, but be and the Slave Statea fbreaaw that, by seisin; 
tunity which they than had, and assuming at once that the ( 
gave Congreai authority to multiply Statea in foreign terri 
woold put an end forever to the necessity of applying to th 
inch power in future. They fbreaaw that the territories Urn 
would open the opportunity and power of multiplying Slav 
which their climate waa adapted, and thua effecting eddibj 
and ultimate predominancy to the slave power in the Unio 
end the aanunption waa made, and the subsequent biatory o 
ia but one time of evidence of id nature and consequence 

Thia strong disapprobation of Mr. Jefferson aa a p 
which Mr. Quincr shared with the whole Federal ; 
made vet more intense by the fears and hopea which a, 
public mind at the great European contest went on. J 
son had made no secret of his sympathy with France, 
England, from the beginning of the French Revolution 
a witness of its earlier scenes from his post at Paris a 
from the United States, and had given it his counsels 
hit good wishes. It it Relieved, I am not rare on what 
that it was he that suggested the name of - National i 
to the Abbe* Sieves, when the States General transfer 
from a constitutional into a revolutionary body. The s 
of the entire American people were at first with the B 

•nd those of the vnntiiTBF anil ihh hniuA.1 «td n»t< a 



Je&anon't appearance *oon explained to me that the go 
cnnwtancM of ray reception had not been accidental, bat *t 
in my official costume, found myself at the hour of recent* 
himself appointed, introduced to a man ai the President of tl 
States, not merely in an undress, but actually (tending in ilip] 
at the heels, and both pantaloon*, coat, and under-clothet ind 
otter tlorcnlioBM and indifference to appearances, and in a ft* 
ligence actually studied. I could not doubt that the whole 
prepared and intended aa an intuit, not to tue personally, 1 
sovereign I represented* 

" Thi» occurrence, with other* of a limilar nature, were 
common conversation in Washington, and received by the i 
of Mr. Jefferson with contempt and dugntt^aa eridenceof hit 
avail himielf of a vulgar popularity, and by his friend* with 
a* proof* of the republicanism of hi* ipirit and hi* indents 
British influence. In dm*, o on v ena tion, and demeanor be 
■ought and ditplayed the art* of a low demagogue seeking t 
cation of the democracy on whore voice* and vote* he laid 
datiou of hi* power." 

The Federal party, aa I bare already add, was is a 
and helpless minority of twenty-five, in a house of a bun 
forty members. Besides this small opposition of priori] 
was a small faction of Democrats called "quids" in 'the 
the day, who had quarrelled with Jefferson over the ipoi 
lory. It was small, and derived all the importance it 
its leader, John Randolph of Roanoke, aa he styled hlmM 
wit, talent aa a debater, insolence, and unbridled license c 
made him a thorn in the side of the party he had left, 
a Virginian and only a Virginian, of the narrowest sectii 
togs and prejudices, who often acted with the Federal! 
he could thus best thwart or annoy his enemy. It is sal 




Barnabas Bidwell cnlered Congress at this session for the fi 
time, and sat Tor but one term. He graduated at Yale Colle 
in 1785, and was a lawyer in tbo western part of Massoehuset 
He bad been a very active Democratic politician, and brougb 1 
very higb repntation with him to Washington, and bis adv« 
was bailed by the Jeflersoniana as tbat of a great accession 
strength to their party. Randolph was especially curious 
know what manner of man this new antagonist might be, of wh< 
prowess such tales were told. Accordingly, oo the occasion 
Bidwell'a maiden speech, as my father used to tell the sto 
Randolph was in his place, which commanded that of the n 
member, and gave him a profound attention. Bat, as has of! 
happened before, the performance of the new actor did not co 
up to the expectations excited by the flourish of trumpets wh! 
had announced bis entrance upon the scene. Mr. Bidwi 
though undoubtedly a man of ability in some sort, was not 
. orator, as Randolph was, but dull and heavy, both in matter » 
manner. Randolph soon made up his mind about him, and It 
a characteristic way of letting the House know his opinion. 
' was dressed in his usual morning costume, — bis skeleton 1 
cased in tight-fitting leather breeches and top-boots, with a b 
riding-coat, and the thick buckskin gloves from which be t 
never parted, and a heavily loaded riding-whip in his ha 
After listening attentively for about a quarter of an hour, he r 
deliberately, settled bis hat on his head, and walked slowly < 
of .the House, striking the handle of his whip emphatically ui 
the palm of his left hand, and regarding poor Bidwell as 
passed him with a look of insolent contempt, at much as to s 
"I have taken your measure, air, and shall give myself no f 
ther concern about you!" It helped to extinguish effectui 
the new light from which the Administration had hoped so mu 
Mr. Bidwell acquired no weight in the House, and left Congr 
at the end of his term, in 1807, and took the office of Attorn 
General of Massachusetts, which he held until 1810. At t 
time some financial catastrophe overtook him which rendered 
emigration to Canada convenient, if not necessary. There 
"lived until his death in 1833. His son, of the same name, 



York, "worth," as Mr. Quincy truly said, "fort; Lot 
A motion to increase the amount to fire hundred thou 
treated with ridicule, and received only tweuty-sove 
Randolph, whose lead the Federalist! had thought it c 
to follow in bis general opposition to Jefferson, had no 
lion to do anything to aid the North. The man whose p 
against manufacture* were so strong that he averred 1 
go a mile oat of his way at any time "to kick a sheep,' 
little love Tor commerce, and the Federalists had no help fi 
A few gunboats to lie in wait for the enemy behind tl 
lands, and a lew cannon to be ran down to exposed p 
the approach of danger, and worked by militia-men tali 
the plough and the work-bench, were all that was Uio 
cessary to guard the coasts and protect the gnat marts < 
It was on this matter that Mr. Quincy made his first ii 
speech, April 15th, 1806. A few extracts will give son 
of the force and good temper with which be urged the \ 
which I have just glanced, and the tone of the concluaii 
without " something of prophetic strain." 

"Mb. Cbaikuax:— Gentlemen seem disposed to treat tbi 
lightly, and to indulge themselves in pleasantries, on a ques 
wn-iotu to the coicm«rcial cities and to the interest of those wh 
'them.- It may be sport to you, gentlemen, but it is death to u 
ever well disposed a majority of this House may be to treat 
ludicrously, it will fill great and influential portions of this na 
very different seatimenta. Men who have all that human net 
dear, friends, fortunes, and families, concentrated in one sin 
on the sea-coast, and that spot exposed every moment to be p 
and desolated, will not highly relish or prise at s 



SPEECH ON COAST 

fat sides along his tobacco plantations, vrilhotd paying the tiih- 
hair, in inch case, it it wise, is it honorable, is it politic, lor 
mammoth, because by more beef and bone he outweiglu the < 
the political scale, to refuse a portion of that revenue which the 
try of the cod annually produces to defend him in his natun 
merit, if not against the great leviathan of the deep, at least again 
petty pikes which prowl on the ocean, and if not in the whole < 
of his adventurous progress, at least in his native bays and ha 
where his hopes and wealth are deposited, and where his specie 
gregate? 

" Other gentlemen have shown an equal want of a just nppi 
■ion of the nature and effects of commerce. Some think any 
great channels can be impeded or cut olT without important i: 
Others, that it is a matter of so much indifference, that we car 
well do without it The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. S 
told us some days since, ' that for hit part he wished that at the It 
mtr Revalvtian there had been no commerce.' That honorable genii 
I presume, is enamored with Arcadian scenes, with happy vi 
Like a hero of pastoral romance at the head of some mum 
stream, with hit crook by his tide, his thecp feeding around, fai 
the temptations, nnteduced by the luxuries of commerce, he wou 
*. . . . sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Ncscra's hair.' 
I will not deny that these are pleasant scenes. Donbtless they tr 
suited to the innocence, the purity, and the amiable, unobtrusivi 
plicity of that gentleman's mind and manners. But he mm 
expect that all men can be measured by his elevated standard, 
made to relish these sublime pleasures. Thousands and ten thoi 
in that part of the country I would represent have no notion of 
felicity, or of the tranquil joys of the country. They love a 1 
activity, of enterprise and hazard. They would rather see a boai 
than all the crooks in the world ; and as for thecp, they never 
to see anything moro of them than just enough upon their di 
give them fresh meat once a week in a voyage. Concerning th 
of which the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. J. Randolph), and tl 
from North Carolina (Mr. Macon), think so macb, they think re 
tie. It is, in fact, to them only a shelter from the storm, — a pel 
which they build their eyry and hide their mate and their young, 
they skim the surface or hunt in the deep. .... 

" Every year we get together on this floor to consult concernii 
public good. The state of commerce makes a capital object in i 
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deliberations. We have our committee of commerce end manufac- 
tures, end a great part of every session is exhausted in discussing their 
provisions, limitations, and restrictions, until at last we slide into the 
belief that commerce is of oar creation; that it has its root in the 
statute-book; that its sap is drawn from oar parchment, and that it 
sjneads and flourishes under the direct beat of the legislative raj. 
Bat what is the met? Look into toot laws. What are they? Nine 
tenths — I should speak nearer the troth should I say ninety-nine 
Iwndredths — of them are nothing more than means by which you 
secure your share of the products of commerce; they constitute the 
machinery by which you pluck its Hesperian fruit, and have nothing 
to do with the root that supports it, or with the native vigor which 
exudes into this rich luxuriance. 8ir, the true tap-root of commerce 
is found in the nature and character of the people who carry it on. 
They and their ancestors, for nearly two centuries, have been engaged 
in it The industry of every class of men in the Eastern States has 
refer en ce to its condition, and is affected by it Why then treat it as 
a small concern, — as an affair only of traders and of merchants? 
Why intimate that agriculture can flourish without it? When, iit 
feet, the interests of these two branches of industry are so intimately 
con n ected, that the slightest affection of the one is instantly commune 

cated to the other. 

• • • • . 

M The state of agriculture is adapted, and has been for centuries, to 
the supply of the wants of this internal consumption. The farmer is 
bound to comme rce by a thousand intimate ties, which, while it is in its 
ordinary state of prosper i ty, he neither sees nor realises. But let the 
current stop, and the course of business st agnate, in consequence of any 
violent disturbance of cossmerce, the effect is felt as much, and in some 
esses more, by those who inhabit the mountains, as by those who dwell 
on the sea-coast The country is associated with the city in one com- 
mon distress, not merely through sympathy, but by an actual perception 
of a union in misfortune. It is this indissoluble community of interest 
between agriculture and commerce, which pervades the eastern por- 
tion of the United 8tatcs, that makes our t r eat men t of the commercial 
interest one of the most delicate as well as important questions that 
can be brought before this legislature*. That i n t er e st is not of a nature 
long to be neglected with impunity. Its powers, when once brought 
into action by the necessity of self-defence, cannot but U irresistible 
fat this nation. Sir, two fifths of your whole white population are 
; or, which is the same tiling as to its political effect, have 
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despised ? An such portion* of the Union to bo told that thi 
not to bo defended, neither on the ocean nor jet on the land ? 
they, ought they, to mhmit to a system, which, at the fame timi 
it extract* Iron their industry the whole national revenue, neithe 
tecta it abroad nor at hone? ItnttdtnoMpirilofpropiecftoM 
will not. It it no breach of any duly to toy Atf eugit not No | 
on earth can prevent a party from growing up, in theae States, ii 
port of the right* of commerce to a aea and land protection. 
•tate of thing* which mnat necessarily follow is, of all other*, 
deprecated. As I have aaid before, when party passions ran pi 
to local intereati of great power and extent, nothing can pr 
national convulsions ; all the consequence* of which can neith 






"Mr. Chairman, I do not introduce this idea to threaten or ti 
I ipeak, I hope, to wiao men, — to men of experience, and of aoqi 
ance with human nature, both in hiatory and by observation, 
pcenble to content great, intelligent, and influential portion* of 
citizen* by anything abort of a real attention to their inters, 
soma degree proportionate) to their magnitude and nature 1 1 
thia i* not the caae, can any political union be either happy or lai 
Now is the time to give a pledge to the commercial interest* thai 
may be inured of protection, let whatever influence predomini 
the legislature. A great majority of thi* House are from State 
connected intimately with commerce. Show then those whicl 
that you feel for them a* brother* ; that yon are willing to give tl 
due share of the national revenue for their protection. Show ■ 
lightened and fair reciprocity. Be superior to any exclusive r 
to local interest On anah principle* this Union, so desirable a 
justly dear to us all, will continue and be cherished by every mi 
of the compact. But let & narrow, selfish, local, sectional polio; 
vaQ, and struggle* will oommenoa which will terminate, through i 
tion* and animosities, in either a change of the system of govern 



future of the nation, these opinions bad worked no pei 
•octal alienation between Northern and Southern mei 
bai tinea taken place. During the ascendency of th 
party it had the support of many of the wealthiest ani 
telligent Southern planters and lawyers in all the Sis 
especially in the Carolina*, and there was still a ret 
that adhered to the old faith, though daily diminishinj 
was, therefore, quite disposition enough to arrange this 
the way the moat satisfactory to the roasters, without i 
regard to the rights of the negroes as, it is to be boj 
have been had in later times. 

Mr. Quincy at first opposed striking out the forfeitt 
on the ground that this was the only way in which i 
States could get the control of the Africans, so as to 
them in the manner most for their own interest. He si 

" Hay yon not do with them what is best for human bei 
condition,— naked, helpless, ignorant of our laws, char 
manners ? Ton are afraid to trust the national gorernmen 
by refining to forfeit, yon will throw them under the control 
all of which may, and some of which will and mart, retai 
slavery. The great objection to forfeiture is that it atlm 
But this does not follow. All the effect of forfeiture is, thai 
title can be acquired in the cargo shall be retted in the Unit 
If the cargo be such that, from the nature of the thing, no t 
acquired in it, then nothing Teste in too United States. Tl 
eratioa of the forfeiture is to Test the importers color of t 
appropriate commercial term, perhaps the only term we a 
ally use, for this purpose, in the United States, without interf 
the rights of the* Sutes. Grant that these persons hare all 
of man, will not those rights be as valid against the Um'tec 
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should be made by the States into wbich they might be brought. 
The design of the smvcholding party to make the United Suites 
recognise the rightfulness of property in man was thus avoided, 
but it wag at the cost of leaving the imported Africans to the 
tender mercies of the Slave States. The fact that the slavehold- 
ers were greatly inceosed nt the result, and regarded it as an 
injury and an affront, does not make this disposition of these un- 
fortunntes any the less discreditable to Congress or the nation. 

During the second as well as the first session of the Ninth 
Congress, Mr. Quincy had the society of his wife, and they 
passed the winter, as they had the season previous, as boarders 
in the family of Judge Crunch, who liad changed his residence in 
the interval to a bouse at GreenleuPs Point. Their apartments 
were the resort of a very agreeable set of men, comprising the 
Federal members of Congress and each residents of Washington 
as were of Federal leanings, — for tbe tide of party spirit flowed 
too high and strong to admit of much social intercourse with per- 
sons on the opposite side. Among these eminent and pleasant 
companions may be mentioned Timothy Pickering, Benjamin 
Pick man, and Jabes Upborn, of Massachusetts; Colonel Benja- 
min Tallmadge, whose name is associated indissolubly with tbe 
touching Revolutionary episode of the captivity and death of 
Major Andre, and John Davenport," Samuel W. Dana, Timothy 
Pitkiu, Uriah Tracy, t and James Hilihouse, of Connecticut ; and 
James M. Broome, t of Delaware. Of two of their visitors my 
father wrote thus to a Mend in Boston, after their first visit tc 
him and my mother : — 

"Judge Marshall and Judge Washington passed but evening with 
us. They have more of the true New England look, character, anr 
spirit than I have yet seen from Virginia. It might be association of 
ideas, bat then was something in the manner of Judge Marshall thai 

• John DiTenport, Tab College, 1170) BapreaentaUTa from Connecticut, ITBi 
to 1817; died, IBM. 

t Uriah Tracy, bora, 176B, graduated at Tale Collage, 1778; Bapratmlatln 
from Connection^, 17M to 17H; and Senator, 17*4 to 1807, In which year hi 
died, and wai Urn Brat tenant of the Congrawlonal barying-groand. 

] JamM U. Broome, Reprauntatlva from Delaware, 1S0S to 1SOT. 
»■ 
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SOMMEB Occur ATIOSS. — Ilrnun AW> MlLAM DECREES.— BRUT 

t> Council. — Right or Search.— Tub Chesapeake Outh 

TnA SK9SIUS, — Jill. QUIBCT TAKES Till LEAP OF THE FeDKI 
» TUB HOUSE. — Hi* 1'llIVATK Lira. — Tim Emdahoo. —Jul 
ADAMS JOUIS THE DEMOCRAT!. — SrEECH OK KurOWF.il ISO ] 
BEST TO •IrtfEKD THE EMBARGO, ETC. 

SOON after the expiration of the Ninth Congress, < 
of March, 1807, Mr. Quincy returned home, and . 
Glimmer as usual at his country -seat. A brief journal 
kept during that season bears witness to his persistent 
The state of public affairs directed hii attention parti. 
the law of nations, and especially to those branches of i 
to war and peace, to the right of expatriation, and to t 
of neutral nations. He reviewed carefully the portioni 
tius and Puffendorf which treat of these subjects, am 
thorough study of Bynkershoek's Quattione* Juri§ P 
which he made an abstract with pages of quotations. 
these shows that this learned jurist could relax into a i 
especially when the sacred subject of tobacco was in qui 
"July 10. — Read Bynkershock, Lib. I., from chap, i tt 
chap, 10 ii a rare sample of Dutch wit on a favorite to 
Spaniards once declared tobacco an article contraband of ■ 
was so highly resented by the English that they granted 
against Spain. The solemn jurisconsult remarks: Sed an 
vtnia tit Tabaco tandem in Jumum abitril, nttc'io; \oc tei 
jianii noii conientire, quia venim til, labaci nullum eiie usum 
dum hoilem." • 

Mr. Quincy also gives an abstract of the treatise of M 

• " BdI whether that dlipnts touching tobteeo will finallj raoUh I 
cannot mi-. Thli I know, that I cannot sgreo with the Spaniard*} fi 
b, there ii no way or toning tobacco to the dottraoLiou of an enemy 



BERLIN AND MILAN DECREES. 

voted for by the Federalist* at the same time with Job 
under the original provision for the election of Presi 
Vice-President, subsequently B member of Congress, ant 
General in the war of 1812. He died in 1828. 

Tho threatening aspect of foreign affair*, and the di 
of prosperity at borne, might well demand the most car 
am i ion of every man called to take part in the businc 
nation. The interruption which the European war h 
to the commerce of the Atlantic States had occasioi 
spread distress, reaching all classes. The victory of 
having secured to Great Britain the monopoly of i 
through the sovereignty of the sea, Bonaparte devised 
tinental System to binder her enjoyment of it. From t 
field of Jena he issued the Berlin Decree, declaring tl 
Islands in a state of blockade, and forbidding all comm 
teroourse with them. Although there was at first some 
of making an exception of American ships, they were 
eluded in the general condemnation, and it was officially 
that nil merchandise obtained in Great Britain or hei 
was lawful prize, on board what ships soever it might I 
and tho point was reserved whether the ships were not g 
as well. Soon afterwards, England issued her Orders ii 
prohibiting any neutral trade with France or her alii 
through British ports. To. these Orders Bonaparte soo: 
by the Milan Decree, which declared every neutral ve; 
prize which should comply with their requisitions. Thu 
was effectually shut against the American merchants by 
bi nation of both belligerents against them, for their sh 
virtually the only neutral vessels left. The distress tl 
sioned was all but universal in the seaboard States. 

Another great cause of complaint against the British 
ment was the right it claimed to search merchant-vessel 
and to lake out of them such sailors as owed allcginn 
King of England. This right the British ministry ste 
fused to give up. During the brief ascendency of In 
under Lord Grenvilie, in 1806, the ministry was dis 
mitigate the severity of its enforcement as far as Englisl 



RIGHT OP SEARCH. 

Great Britain so long, that she would as soon aba 
as give it up. And to show how unlikely it wai 
be legislated or menaced into resigning the rig 
the Secretary the following anecdote : — 

" The right of receiving the honor* of the flag ii 
had long been claimed by Great Britain, and was 
lees important right than impressment. Tet at 
Amiens, at the negotiation of that treaty, Joseph B 
proposition that Great Britain should waive claimin; 
the French. I was at that time Secretary of Legal 
was admitted at the Congress Board to discuss the 
which might arise ; Lord Cornwallis. the minister, a c 
(chosen out of compliment to Bonaparte,) not belt 
quainted with diplomatic principles or the French lai 
take that part. 

"No sooner was the proposition made than I at 
Bonaparte that, if that was mado a tine qua non, th 
well be broken off at once, for my country would n 
said he, 'it is only a name, and the expressions of 
easily be so arranged as to express it by construction, 
use without exciting any popular sensation.' I replie 
called it a name, I called it a thing. Let the British 
that his ship bad not the same honor paid to it wh 
tomed to receive, and he would feel himself degraded 
this would have upon the spirit of the navy it was nc 
telL 

" Upon my explaining the proposition to Lord C 
and sensible veteran had no other way to express his 
of disgrace at the very idea of such a concession, I 
his face with bis hands and laying it upon the table. 
' M. Bonaparte, is your answer.' 

"Nevertheless he persisted. And so desirous was 
eminent to obtain this name, as be called it, that it 
provision for the King of Sardinia, in case wo would 
ject they knew we bad much at heart. On our pei 
even considering it, they insisted on our remitting it 
eminent. From which we received for answci, that 1 
never yield that right while he possessed his crown. 

"From this anecdote, I laid to Mr. Madison, yoi 
likelihood of success in the object yon propose." 
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to Gnat Britain. We bars been ateedy in oar hatred 
when popular paanona an not worn oat by time, bat a 
moat, I ahould dunk, explode in war." * 

The party in power, however, scouted these forebo 
fear*, and refuted to make any other preparation* 
hostilities than the trifling appropriations for fortifies! 
spoken of, and lor the gunboats which were their main 
for repulsing an enemy's fleet. This last pet scheme o 
son for the cheap protection of our coasts and harbors 
jest with the Federalist*. They scouted its inefficie 
likely to invite than to repel an attack, and laughed at 
the argument that a gunboat could be do possible mat 
of war, that its very smallneas and lightness gave it 
cilities for running away. After ridiculing the scl 
well contrived for the encouragement of cowardice, 



" It was not, therefore, without some regret that I heoi 
able colleague (Mr. Crewninahield) dwell with such 
satisfaction on the great advantage which these boat* ga 
out of harm's way, and annoying the enemy from ahalk 
eealed behind point* of land, retreating a* the enemy 
begin to fear lest it may be thought that this is our wi 
in the Northern States, and that audi an the ealculan'oi 

• FUbar Ann'i Work*, edited by hi* mo. Beta Am**. Vol. ] 
ItttMi of that eminent man to my father are, meat of then, w 
•ditioo of fal* works, by whiob elrenmstanoe I am debarred fro 
entire la their order. The familiar and polltloal eorretpoodaoc 
entitle* bin to as high a plana among the letter- writers as his apM 
lb* orator* of tb* world. Tney bare every solid and iparklinf q> 
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lion of Sir. Crown jnslueld, of Massachusetts, with the view, 
ablj, of disposing of the matter with the same celerity 
had distinguished the action of the Senate. But this coul 
be fully effected, and the bill was discussed in Committee < 
Whole for three days and almost as many nights, since the t 
was protrncred Into into the nights in the liope of compellit 
Committee to report the bill. Mr. Quincy moved as an &i 
meat, that fishing- vessels might be permitted to go to sea, 
giving bonds that they should carry on no commerce wba 
and return with their fare to the United Slates. This was 
down by eighty-two nnys to forty yeas. This provision, bo* 
was finally incorporated with the hill before it weut into c 
U'on, during the many amendatory tinkerings it had to an 
id consequence of the haste in which it was concocted and a 
through Congress. Another amendment of his, moving ' 
nothing in this act should be construed to contravene any : 
or privileges arising out of any treaties with foreign nat 
met with the same fate, by a vote of seventy-five nays to lift 
yeas. The Embargo finally became a law by cigbty-two y 
forty-four nays. The dismay which the promulgation o 
edict, thus registered by Congress, carried to the whole sea 
was dire, and the ruin which it too truly foreboded was ti 
and universal. The people of Massachusetts, which thi 
eluded Maine, and especially the Boston district, fait moat t 
this blow aimed, not merely at their prosperity, but at tbeii 
bread. And this sense of injury was embittered by the ini 
pretext that they were thus ruined in their own defence ■ 
their own good I And it waa clearly teen, oolwitbstandii 
pretended impartiality of including both belligerents in tt 
tal of the injuries which called for the measure, that the Ei 
woe virtually and designedly a co-operation with the Cool 
System of Bonaparte, the trade with France being infinite- 
small when compared with that of Great Britain. And 
view, as we shall see by and by, Bonaparte himself « 
agreed. 

The following extract from the lost letter Mr. Quincy e 
ceived from Mr. Ames, in reply to one written while the E 
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was before the Committee of tbe Whole, gives eloquent utterance 
Id the peffiffffittft grief with which he, in common with the other 
Noil leaden, regarded the condition of hit country. It is 
fated Dedhftm, December 31, 1807. 

■When I read your letter of the 19th (received fifteen minutes 
■an) my heart suffered anofoal pangs, and I could not suppress iome 
tsau, Had I been alone, perhapi I should hare been everything but 
mat and fceilam, as too say a man abonld be now. Had I no chil- 
*Vm,I should not weep, nor, it mar be, even ngb, to tee a people carry 
that hat proved to unworthy liberty at ours. But tome allow- 
ami be made for them. There is no bam thought or propensity 
that hat not been courted and nursed in to a habit in order 
man might rise upon it If Jefferson had to bear the 
he has forged for us all, I should be calm at the prospect before 
m Savery would not degrade its friends. As to writing for our 
mpen, it should be done, and according to the hints you suggest For 
a aruvgat past I have been too sick to write. Attempting to see 
mapsay ia my parlor at dinner, I left my chamber and took cold. 
1 tbmteaod once more to settle on my lungs. After blisters and a 
natty of de fe n si v e me s s m ts, I have r ecov er ed to the state of my usual 
ammy, where I mast rest till I can ride, which will not be much be- 
an May. I will try and do my feeble part Your exertions merit 
isms, sad I have no doubt obtain it Tbe speech on the gunboats 
vsiaD that it should be. Acccnd* anmumfamm venientis amore." 

Probably the infirm state of Mr. Ames's health gave a darker 

tarn to the pr ospec t of public affairs as it lay before bis mind's 

tjejthaa it might have done to a more healthful vision; bat his 

emotions were only more intense in degree than those of the 

Fsaeralists generally, not different in character. Mr. Ames sank 

impair/ from this time forward, and died on the 4th of July next 



▲ cneamstanee very painful to Mr. Quincy, in his private as 
well as W» public capacity, was the change which Mr. John 
Qiimy Adams made at this time in his political relations. He 
had, up to the time of the Embargo, acted with the Federalists, by 
whom he had been elected to the Senate ; bat when Mr. Jeffer- 
seafe Embargo Message produced the rapid act of legislation we 
Mr. Adams joined himself to tbe majority which hur- 
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Massachusetts Federalists regarded bis course wii 
gled with contempt, which many of them continue* 
as long as they lived. This ill opinion, however, Mi 
dially reciprocated, and there was certainly no lore 
them. Bnt Mr. Quincy never entered into these ■ 
as to Mr, Adams's coarse. To his wife he speaks 
ntely on the subject : — 

"I am glad yon enter into no asperities such as yon 1 
character of John Quincy Adams. There are many r 
should be very cautions en that bead. Particularly as I 
most inveterate stand in secret session in the House aga 
on which he was in favor, and as warmly, in the Senate, 
is not yet before the public Bnt I am anxious that, ho 
differ politically, as far as it depends on me it may n< 
in any personal difference. I beg yon, therefore, to 
ordinarily camions on that subject He is, I fully bulic 
. my friend as ever he was. He has just m good a right tc 
as I have to mine. He differs from his political friends, 
Let us not join in the contumely. It esn do us no go* 
him some hurt. And, possibly, should any indiscretion 
may be attributed by the world, ss it certainly will be 
to rivalry, or worse motives. ' To avoid even the appei 
is ss wise s political as it is a moral maxim." 

From this letter it appears that the Boston Fi 
conceived suspicions of Mr. Adams's fidelity to the 
before he openly left them. In letters written aftet 
had bean made public, Mr, Quincy says : — 

"Dana and Goodrich.* rf ConnMituraS. an tkeoalvf 
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the course of John Quincy Adams. His devia- 
firiends is perfectly reconcilable with the peculiar texture 
without retorting to any s uspicion of hia political integ- 
rity. I neither join in, nor unction, any aeperitiei nboot him. 

With unpott to Adams, he has a right to hia opinions, as we to oars. 

k w31 be my lot to differ from him, — possibly to oppose him publicly. 

I shall not court the occasion, nor shall I shrink from it lam only 

to be in such a situation that even he shall recognise nothing 

or of vulgar ambition, in my difference from him in my polit- 

its. I mean to identify myself with no set of men. I 

i my duty openly, Tirtooosly, and as intelligently as Heaven 

me. I shall not seek to please by any sacrifice of my real 

I shall not sear to offend any, if a just view of my country's 

obliges me to declare troths which will hare that effect This 

of conduct may not secure me place, of which I am less than 

solicitous, but it will secure me that sense of a right to personal 

of which I am daily more and more solicitous. Let us cultivate 

m our own minds a strict sense of duty. Towards others let us extend 





Concerning Colonel Pickering's letter, I shall state my opinion to 

we meet; I hare not time now to examine it in all its rela- 

tams. The nature of our political institutions makes such divisions 

mtriftsble among men. Let us judge not party judgment; be very 

P*t» others; be as true to ourselves. Hy object is, not to keep the 

•or to acquire honors, but to place myself in such a state of 

aad of political relations as may enable me to be of most ser- 

**» » my country." 



ft* letter of Colonel Pickering was addressed to Governor 

Mfivin of Massachusetts, M exhibiting to his constituents a view 

* At danger of no unnecessary nod ruinous war," and set- 

Nfcrth the extreme Federal opinions with great force and 

d*n*B. This letter Governor Sullivan refused to ley before 

*** Legislature, according to the request upon its face, on the 

P**d that it was "a seditious and disorganising production"; 

** k soon found its way into the papers, and was printed as a 

Ptaphlet To this Mr. Adams responded in another letter ad- 

**ai to Mr. Harrison Gray Otis, in which he attacked the 

Mams of Colonel Pickering with all the vigor and with much 

•ftht a ci im o ny which generally characterised Us polemical 
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writings. He virtually admitted that the t 
rather at England than at France. " The n 
i ions or our righti (by Franco) have been more in menace 
accomplishment- The alarm was justly great, the nnticir 
threatening, but the amount of actual injury small." The I 
and Milan Decrees he considers to bo occasioned by the mat 
pretensions of Great Britain ; he attributes to this power tl 
sign of "recovering their lost dominion in America" ; an 
inference which the Federalists drew from the tone of the 
pamphlet was, that he meant to imply that they were not 
clined, to say the least, to have the design succeed. It is I 
letter that Mr. Quincy alludes in writing to bis wife. 

'■April;'. — Before this time you will have read the letter ol 
Quincy Adams, in which you cannot bet perceive the gauntle 
tbrown to a part of our friends, and that the consequences will 
inveterate party hostility. No man in the nation is situated in i> 
to the combatants as I am. The part I shall be called to act 
delicate and no less difficult. My desire at present is to place 
so that in nothing I may appear to take a personal part in the I 

veny As yet both gentlemen are very well disposed 

me. With J. Q. Adams I have had an eclaircitstment of four 
and he has asked another. I understand him perfectly, — 1> 
believe, than he does himself, in this instance. Mr. Pickering 
the same house with me, and we aro in tho habit of very friendl 
courae, if not altogether confidential, yet bordering upon it- I 
my duty to both. Above all, I will not fail La a higher duty, ■ 
owe to myself and my country, when the occasion calls. . . 
mind has been grievously agitated fay the flying to pieces 
whose natural interests and stand in society are in many respec 
lar. But such incidents are to be expected, and we ought to ui 
and the circumstances resulting from them, to the best moral 
tellectual account. .... 

" J deem the letter of John Q. Adams to Otis unfortunate 
was not unanticipated. I subscribe entirely to your reflectioi 
Style. 

"I have always known Adams; Pickering not intimately a 
winter ; but the more I know of them, and the more I compa 
together, the more I am impressed with the idea how uoiult 
are ever to cooperate. Never were two substances more coi 
adapted to make each other explode. Fire and gunpowder a 
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is* to thrsn, when brought into opposition. In this instance it will 
party abruption, icorch many, blow op the temporary 
of one or the other, — of which it if uncertain, and more de- 
oa events not within the control of either than on anything 
in the intrinsic merits of their respective opinions. How to allay, how 
Is control, bow to direct, those events and effects, is the question which 
their best (fiends and those of their country have to study." 

My father's personal relalious with Mr. Adams were never in- 
terrupted nor altered by the wide divergence of their political 
•pinions and party connections during the fierce dissensions of 
the cooing years. 

The Opposition bad all along considered it a strong proof of 
Mr. Jefferson's Galilean leanings that, while every document that 
estld expose the British violations of oar neutral rights was 
forea* before Congress and blazoned to the world, a suspicion* 
Rtieencewas observed as to the equally insolent infractions of 
conunitted by the French under the Berlin and Milan De- 
It was particularly desired by them to obtain possession 
•f the letter of M. Champagny, Bonaparte's Minister of Foreign 
Bektioos, to General Armstrong, the United States Minister at 
1st French Court, in regard to them, and this wish was as re*o- 
Jstdj resisted by the Administration. Mr. Quincy made two 
■stions calling for the despatches which would contain it, — one on 
tht 26th of February, 1808, and the other on the 14th of March, 
tat last enforced with a strong but temperate exposition of the 
reasonableness of the request, — both of which were voted down 
ay large majorities. This speech, although the motion it sup- 
ported was negatived, undoubtedly had an effect upon public 
opinion, and upon the fears of the Administration party as to the 
of a continued refusal. About a fortnight after- 
on motion of John Randolph, the request was made, and, 
a\ little delay, complied with on the 2d of ApriL The next 
clay Mr. Qoincy wrote to his wife as follows:— 

• We yesterday forced out the great letter of Champagny to Arm- 
strong, in which, by the order of the Emperor, he modestly tells him 
thai his Majesty considers the United States at war with Great Britain, 
that he shall confiscate all the ships he has seised, unless we make 
©fit! The language of both nations is now before the 
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public, anil it most declare iu will at the coming elcctioni 
■lone Miration mutt spring. 

■ By the way, tell Mr*. Guild • that this Champagoy, no« 
cessor of Talleyrand, ii undoubtedly the same person she 
1780 or 1783. lie was an officer in one of the fleets whk 
Boston Harbor, and Mrs. Guild will remember him as one 
who were accustomed to visit freely at my grandfather'! wbe 
a young unmarried lady living at home with him. 

" Obtaining Chaiupagny's letter confirms our apprehciii 
cerning the designs of Bonaparte. Tbo party of the Admi 
stood their ground two days, voting down every motion for it 
tion. On Tuesday they began to waver, and in the evening 
deritood, a deputation waited on Jefferson, who kindly relic 
by tending in kit permission; and then all this supple herd ) 
thrir scruples, and voted unanimously to publish. I bavo ni 
mortification and chagrin so strongly depicted in the countei 
any men as in theirs on this occasion.' 1 

The lost legislative action of importance before the 
rnent of Congress was an act originating in the Senate 
i*,ing the President, in the event of peace between the I 
belligerents during the recess, or of such a change of met 
regard to neutral commerce as should make that of th 
States sufficiently safe, to suspend the Embargo in whe 
part. Mr. Quincy made one of his best speeches on ll 
sion, in which he predicted exactly what would be the < 
the Embargo upon foreign powers, and especially upon J 
His words, as the historian Hildreth says of this speech 
too prophetic." He did not oppose investing the Preeid 
the power to suspend the Embargo ; he wished to enla 
power, so as to enable him to do so without being limitet 
provisions of the bill. He feared that the pressure of 
bargo might produce such a danger of domestic insurrecl 
it might be necessary, for tbe peace and security of the n 
suspend tbe measure, or, at any rate, to leave the hope of 
ble suspension ; while he looked upon tbe happening of < 

• Mr*. Guild wis the daughter of Colonel Jewish Qnlncr, by the 
fc.ii three inin-iige*. She married Benjsroia Guild, of the Clue < 
Harvard University; afterwards tator in that Uuntutlou. Th* late 1 
min Guild, of the Suffolk bar, was their son. 
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other induced to abandon a ijttem adopted a* the only dm 
preaerration of it* national eariatonoe, now in peril on all i 
ft* I am very far from believing. 

" We are bat a young nation. The United State* are ■ 
hardened into the bone of manhood. Our whole nation* 
hu been nothing bat an uninterrupted Donne of prosperity, 
erica of the Revolutionary war were bat u the pang* of ; 
The experience of that period waa of a nature not to be 
after our nation had Required an individual form, and a i 
•titutional ttamina. It at to be feared we have grown 
good fortune, — attributing the greatneM of our prosperity 
wiedom, rather than to a conne of event* and a guidance 
we bad no influence. It ia to bo feared that we are now en 
■chool of adversity the fir** blearing of which ii to chaataae an 
ing conceit of oureelvee. A nation nrietakea it* relative e 
when it think* it* countenance, or it* intercourse, or it* ex 
important to the rest of the world. There it icarcely a 
and none of any weight in the aociety of nation*, which do 
•em within ita own (phere all that U mential to it* exiri 
individual who aoould retire from oonvemtion with the wi 
porpoae of taking vengeance on it for *ome real or imagin 
would *oon find hinwelf grievoualy mutakon. Notwithiti 
deluaion* of anlf-fUttery, he would certainly bo taught that 
wu moving along juat a* well after hi* dignified retircme 
while he intermeddled with ita concern*. The fate of a na 
abould make a aimilar trial of it* consequence to other nat 
be the lame- The int ercom l e of human life ha* it* ban* ii 
reciprocity, which alway* exiata, although the vanity of natic 
at of individual*, will often niggest to inflated fiuteiea, that 
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All attempts of the minority to forest Mr. Jefferson with abso- 
lute power ofer the Embargo failed, and the bill passed as it came 
from the Senate, after an excited debate of thirteen hoars, by sixty 
yeas to thirty-six nays. The moti?es of this self-denying policy 
on the part of the Administration were, probably, pertly the ex- 
cellent one of nerer doing what your ad?erseries wish you to 
do, and partly an unwillingness to admit the possibility of any 
contingency which should justify the suspension of the Embargo, 
excepting the reduction of Great Britain to the necessity of re- 
pealing her Orders in Council, and abandoning the right of 
search and of im pre s sm ent through its pacific compulsion. It is 
hardly ■eceesary to say that Mr. Jefferson was not called upon to 
the Baited powers which, only, he was willing to ao» 
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DCttING this mmwo Mr. Quincy went w 
Washington society. Society was not t< 
there at the beat, mod was then made even Jew i 
usual by the agitation of the question of removix 
gOTernment to Philadelphia. Of course this propot 
distasteful to the inhabitants, most of whom had 
■peculations in real estate in 'Washington, in th< 
was to be the permanent capital. " I take no par 
trigues," be wrote to his wife ; " but if called upon 
ft will be my lot to wound our good friends Taylt 
Jefferson and Madison threw all their inflnenct 
Washington, and the main Southern vote went 
direction, and yet the proposition for removal wa 
only two rotes. So violent was the local feeling < 
that Mr. Sloan of New Jersey, who made the or 
stated in his place that he had been threatened u 
lion if he persevered in it. Of Washington as a 
in, Mr. Quincy thus writes to his wife: — 

"I have many visitors from Boston. They have but 
of disappointment and disgust The place is mora ii 
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renoral has been agitated, it hat been distracted with every species 
ef personality end violence. AD which I have, to my great satisfiurtion, 



•It was my habit," he aaya m another place, "to relate all invita- 
except thoas I thooght my official duty required me to accept. 
1 fined daring thie session with Mr. Erskine, the Britiah Minister, with 
Mr. laylse, and Mr. Peter (of Georgetown), where I waa introduced 
la llr. Bom, a special mes s e n ger aent by the Britiah government to 
ana. His appearance and mannera were pleating, exhibiting a degree 
ef Bttdetfr minted with evident knowledge of the world. He waa cx- 
tiuatlj floeat, and ahowed a general knowledge of European politics. 
] wit fary favorably impressed by hit language and demeanor. Judge 
Wsmiagton urged upon me a visit to Mount Vernon, and offered to 
■ad aw carriage for me to Alexandria; but my engagements did not 
■flow of it* 

Mr. Tayloe resided on a fine estate in the neighborhood of 
Washington, where his son, Mr. Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, a grad- 
ate of Harvard University in 1815, now lives. Mr. Peter was 
married to one of the granddaughters of Mrs. Washington, be- 
tween whom and my father and mother there existed a life-long 
friendship. Mr. Erekine was the Honorable David Montague 
Erskine, the eldest son of the great Lord Erekine. Being in 
this country at the beginning of the century, I believe as an ot- 
tacki to the Britiah Legation, he married in 1800 Miss Frances 
Oadwallader of Philadelphia, daughter of General John Cadwal- 
hder. On the accession of the Grenville ministry and the eleva- 
tion of Lord Erekine to the peerage, he was returned to Parlia- 
ment instead of his father for Portsmouth, but soon resigned his 
neat on his appointment to the post of Minister at Washington. 
Of his adventures with Mr. Madison and Mr. Gallatin, and of 
the disgrace into which he fell with his government because of 
them, I shall give some account in their proper place. After his 
recall in 1809, he was not employed for many years. In 1825, 
after his father's death, be was appointed Minister to Stuttgart, 
and afterwards to Munich, which place be held till 1848. His 
American marriage was a happy and fruitful one,-— fifteen chil- 
dren being bom of it, of whom ten or twelve yet survive. Lady 
Erekine died in 1848, and Lord Erekine was married again 
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rating until you had finished that letter!" It is safe to say 
that the Speaker nerer again relaxed in his attention to that 



Among the new friends Mr. Qaincy made at this session was 
Barent Gardenier, of New York, a self-made! self-edncated man, 
of fiery temperament, reckles* courage, and fluent speech. My 
fitfher had a warmly affectionate regard for him, and loved to tell 
of his sayings and doings. He says of him in a letter to my 
mother: * He is a man of wit and desultory reading, accustomed 
to the skirmishing and electiooeering violence of New York. 
He brings it all into debate in an honest, unguarded, inconsider- 
ate manner, very well calculated to inflame the party passions 
opposed to him, bat not to make converts; but, withal, he is an 
excellent fellow." On the 20th of February, 1808, Mr. Gardenier 
made a fierce onslaught on the Administration in a speech on the 
Embargo. He charged them with base subserviency to Bona- 
parte, and taunted them in the most galling terms with not daring 
to let the people know their real designs, or the true condition of 
the nation. This attack occasioned a violent commotion among 
the friends of Mr. Jefferson, and a scene ensued not unlike some 
that later Congresses have witnessed, as when John Qaincy 
Adtms asked what he should do with a petition purporting to 
come from slaves, or when the Haverhill petition was presented 
piaying for a peaceful dissolution of the Union. He was fre- 
quently interrupted, called to order, and even threatened with 
expulsion. And by way of answer, he was assailed with such a 
storm of personal abuse, that he considered it necessary to call 
out Mr. George W. Campbell, a native of Scotland, but long a 
resident of Tennessee.* Of this duel and its consequences, my 
father gave the following account at the time in his letters to my 



"February M. — Gardenier and Campbell went out yesterday for 
the purpose of refreshing, or finishing, their honor at the ends of their 
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"ifarr.k I, 1808. — Poor Gardenier fell yesterday in a 
Campbell. Hi* wound wu at first thought to be mortal, ' 
hope* now exist that be will canape a fatal result. Tbey 
Bladeniburg. I Tinted him with Dana of Connecticut. ' 
in heart-reading. The physicians begin to hope that the b 
pawed through the lung*, bat it i* a moat critical wound, 
the family of Mr. Lowndes, a private gentleman on wboae gi 
battle wa* fought, who happen* to be a violent Federalist, i 
eral familie* in hi* neighborhood, and none of them teem to : 
trouble thi* circumstance i* likely to occaaion them. 

" The friend* of Gardenier detailed themselves to watch 
and with Pitkin of Connecticut I attended him on the ni| 
3d of March. Hi* recovery ia devoutly to be wished, a* 
wife and three children dependent on him. He would be 
tint to the Moloch honor. The ball entered hi* armpit 
oat at hi* back, lodging in the left shoulder-blade. Hit 
with hi* family during hi* Sine** hai been very exquisite, 
could prevent him from writing to hi* wife daily, aince the t 
been pronounced not mortal 

ul I shudder,' he said to me, ' at the gulf I have passed. ] 
I care but little, but I have a wife whom I lore, and, what i 
coruideration at such a moment a* thi*, who love* me a* mi 
being can love another. I realise dreadfully what would 
the di*trea* brought on my family had thi* wound been mc 
children would have been doomed to poverty, neglect, and 
ness.* Gardenier i* a man of excellent natural heart, but i 
in the chivalrous notions which prevail in New York,— goo 
thoughtless, possessing wit, and not at all scrupulous in exi 
In the midst of suffering his wit did not for a moment leave 
made us snule whenever he broke thrtwrb the laws of tit i 



the other diioomforU of hi* sssiduous attendance on 
of tba House. All be can giro her, be talk hi* wif 
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Capitol ia noxious ud intnpportable, and it has affected : 
ing. One of the floes of the furnace ii behind my chair, 
length prevailed on the Speaker to forbid our sobten 
The effect produced bj them ii that upon an oyster baked 
oven. The daily equabblm on onr democratic Boor din 
roach to dwell on. Of hooka I read nothing, and warn / • 
/ think of feu and mg eetUrm." 

On the 25th of April, 1808, this eventful and sto 
closed,— the forerunner of others yet more storm] 
eventful. The next dsy Mr. Quiney took coach for 
with his friends Messrs. Tallmadge, Pickering, Hillhc 
rich, and Ely,* — 

{Six predoai soali, and all agog 
To dub through thick sad thin 1) 

as he himself parenthesises, and thence proceeded to 1 
the deliberate speed which marked tlie travelling of tl 
He spent the next summer, as usual, at bis country 
journals of these months are brief ( but they show t 
not relax in hie habitual industry. His studies see 
been chiefly directed to the portions of French hiito 
to the Huguenot persecutions. He began also a critic 
son of Gilbert Wakefield's " Improved Version of the 
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lament* with the original, in which he appears to my laical 
apprehension to bare shown considerable exegetical acumen. 
But the cares of this world and the deceitfulness of politics did 
not permit him to posh his inquiries very far in this direction. 
The Embargo was the topic which would persistently thrust itself 
on his notice above and through all secular or theological studies. 
It was the nightmare of the New England States, which chilled 
the life-blood of their industry, and checked its vital current with 
hopeless torpor. It pressed upon all clause*, paralyzing at once 
the capital of the rich and the day-labor of the poor. Ship* 
rotted at the wharves; handicrafts and industries dependent upon 
commerce perished with it ; agriculture felt the general distress in 
the diminished demand for its productions ; all trades and occu- 
pations suffered by sympathy with the destruction of the chief 
source of wealth and prosperity. The shadow of the Embargt 
fell upon every household, and darkened every fireside. Tlia 
irritation of the popular mind was rendered yet more bitter by 
the intrusions into private affairs through the despotic powers 
lodged in the hands of the collectors and the temptations held out 
to the perjury of informers, by the supplementary laws to prevent 
and punish evasions of the Act under pretence of the coasting- 
trade. Altogether, the people of the New England States were 
growing into a dangerous state of discontent with the govern- 
ment, and the lovers of peace and good order feared that their 
patience might give way, and they refuse to be ruined quietly for 
the satisfaction of the political theories of Mr. Jefferson. It was 
a state of things which might well absorb the thoughts of every 
reflecting man with any stake in the country, and especially of 
every one called to take an active part in its affairs. 

In the mean time, the effect of the Embargo abroad had not 
been such as its promoters had hoped. The English merchants. 
in the American trade, indeed, remonstrated against the Orders 
in Council, and petitioned Parliament for their repeal, and their 
prayer was supported by the Whig opposition; but without ef- 
fect. The Orders were sustained by large majorities, and heavy 
transit duties kid on cotton and tobacco and other articles of 
American production that might pass through England in neutral 
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vessels under these Orders. At the same time Bonaparte's inva- 
sion of tie Peninsula bad destroyed the old Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonial systems, and, as the colonies adhered to the royal 
families, the commerce of those countries and their dependencies 
was opened to the British merchants, while the interdict upon our 
ships gave them a monopoly of it. This, probably, more than 
compensated for the loss of our trade after the first disturbance 
of business consequent upon it was over. The English ministry 
refused to repeal tbe Orders in return for our repeal of the Em- 
bargo, which Mr. Pinkney proposed by Mr. Jefferson's directions, 
and tbe refusal was conveyed by Mr. Canning, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, in a letter barbed with the bitterest sarcasm. If 
the measure were meant as retaliation for invasions of neutral 
rights, it should have been aimed at France, the original author 
of them, and not, virtually, at England alone. If it were a mere 
municipal regulation, England had no complaint to make of it. 
She had no hostility to America, and the ministry were " anxious 
to do all in their power, short of seeming to deprecate tbe Em- 
bargo as a hostile measure, to facilitate the removal of a reside* 
tion so very inconvenient to the American people." Anil he 
ended with the hope " that tbe present experiment would teach 
that Great Britain was not so absolutely dependent on the trade 
of America as to be obliged to court i commercial intercourse." 
On the other hand, the instinct of Bonaparte discerned the 
friendly animut towards himself which was concealed under the 
pretended impartiality of the terms of the Act. He made no 
objection to being joined in the preamble with England, and ex- 
pressed his cordial approbation of the measure ; and to show bis 
readiness to co-operate with it, he issued the Bayonne Decree 
of April 17, 1808, by which he ordered the. seizure and confisca- 
tion of all American ships in France, or which might arrive 
there. And when General Armstrong remonstrated against such 
an activity of friendship, Bonaparte assured him that it was in- 
tended merely as a friendly assistance to the American govern- 
ment in enforcing the Embargo, since no American ships could 
be lawfully at sea after its passage, and any claiming that char- 
acter mast either be British ships in disguise, or, at any rate. 



1 



j " September 15. — Ex-President Adam* visited me. Ii 

\ the d amber of memoir* of French political Mton of tbe 

} century which ill possessed bj the present age. ' The w 

' will hare aa many m out* In let* than a hundred yesu 
be aa many memoir* of the French Herniation, not one a 
assign ill true cause. Thil wai in fact the same that ex 
country and period of time, — the jealousy and envy of 
familiea of the first Tbe gnat nohlea wished to depress t 
Bourbon, but when the mobility had got the rein*, the * 
their expectation to control them wa* rain. The Uarrju 
ette it very dear to the people of thia country, and they i 
bear tbe troth relative to hi* family. Bot it i* nnqneation* 
pride and ambition of the family of Noaillet polled dowi 
of Bourbon. The Vweount de Noaille* told metimaelftfa 
resigned hi* charter* of nobility to the National Convent 
no other idea than that he wa* giving away with one hand 
bo restored to tbe other. The family had undoubtedly k 
hope of ameliorating the condition of the people, and perl 
ing some new securities for personal liberty ; bat tbe tm 
that revolution wa* the envy and rivalry between that and 
I great families and that of the Bourbons. 

" The Count de Herder attended tbe levee of Lotus XV 
plain and apparently mean salt, bat, the buttons being c 
was very costly. Adelaide, the king"* aunt, said to him, '1 
> . your drem is not sufficiently splendid for the levee.' ■ Upo 
Madam,' replied he, 'my coat coat ninety thousand lint 
M. le Comte,' she retorted, 'yon ought to have pinned j 
receipt on your shoulders.' 

H ."J "Mr. Adams said that Mr. Lawrence told him that Gi 



receive m great Mtwn of strength.* 

"November It. Sunday. — Gike of Virginia and Gem 
of Maryland called on us. The former wondered that Ne 
would not bear the Embargo. He amid that in Virginia 
willing to bear it, oot of regard to tieir Eatiem friend* ; 
of email coneeqaenoe to them who were the carrier! of the! 
and that oot of regard for Eastern interest* the/ bad submit 
criminating duties. Aa to removing the Embargo, be waa i 
adhering to it at all hazards. He waa in favor of potting to 
the strength of the federal arm waa, and if it were not m 
enforce it* own law*, it might at well be known now ne here 

•'November 15. — At Congress. Early adjournment In tl 
laggart, Lewi) of Virginia, Tallmadge, etc. Waited us. Lewi 
there were no tradition* circulating in Virginia concerning 
fol period of Washington's life of any great interest He v 
remarkable for great firmneai and thougbtfolneaa, for lore < 
(porta, and for great moacnlar atrength, particularly great ft* 
He could throw a itone farther than any man in Virginia; 
waa a mark on the aide of the Natural Bridge, with Waohingi 
on the rock, it befog the place to which he had, in 1 750 or 11< 
a atone from below, nf ii the practice with person* raiting tb 
of nature. Washington's mark ii twenty feet higher than a 

" November 16. — ConTeraation with John Randolph. Hi 
Embargo was ruining Virginia, — particularly in hit part of 
lotte County), where the juaticea of the county courts had 
in cootinuing the court* open and hniinrm progressing in 
course. In other part* of the State (and be cited Albemar 
and the neighborhood of Mr. Jefferson) the justice* had 
transact business, and that had in some measure checked the i 
prcamre of the measure, and indeed had given it n oonaidi 
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deluded. Their sufferance of the measure lie attributed solely to 
patriotism and to their belief that it had its origin in the real good of 
the country." 

By this refusal to hold the county courts, the neighbors of 
Mr. Jefferson were of course relieved from the unpleasant neces- 
sity of paying their debts, — a privilege of which it seems those 
of Mr. Randolph were, to his regret and indignation, injuriously 
deprived. Mr. William B. Giles, whose testimony to the will- 
ingness of his constituents to suffer in the cause of their Eastern 
friends is here recorded, was born in 1762 ; graduated at Prince- 
ton in 1781 ; and was Representative from Virginia from 1790 
to 1798, and from 1801 to 1802, Senator from 1804 to 1815, and 
Governor from 1826 to 1829. He was a bitter political enemy 
of Washington, distinguishing himself by making a disparaging 
speech about him on his retirement from office, and by refusing 
on a previous occasion to vote for an adjournment of the House 
on the 22d of February, for the purpose of waiting on him, as 
was then customary. He was one of the ablest supporters of all 
the extreme measures of Jefferson. He died in 1880. Gen- 
eral Samuel Smith had been a Colonel in the Revolutionary 
army, and was a General of the Maryland militia. He repre- 
sented that Stale in the House or Senate from 1793 to 1883, 
and was also a warm supporter of the administration of Mr. 
Jefferson. He died in 1839. Joseph Lewis was, according to 
Jefferson, " the residuary legatee of Virginia Federalism," and a 
cordial regard and occasional correspondence subsisted between 
him and Mr. Quincy while he lived. 

From the following letter of Mr. Adams to Mr. Quincy, and 
jet more from one I shall give a little later, it will be seen, 
though he sustained the Administration generally after it re- 
ceived the support of Mr. John Quincy Adams, that the Ex- 
President did not accept the Embargo with the unquestioning 
enthusiasm of his eminent son. 



"Qpnor, Hov. St, 1S0S. 

•Mr dka* Fbisvd: — I owe you a thousand thanks, to speak in 
the good old English form of civility, for the speech and the documents. 
Ton are greatly to be pitied,— I mean all of you, of all parties,— for 
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puUime, to be rare, and If we had * Dutch navy and a Vi 
aiil up the Thame*, and a De Barter to tail ap the Seine, » 
m much by it a* the Dutch did when they waited agaii 
France, and Spain at once,— that ■*, we might obtain 
wealth and a good peace. 

"I have nude up ray mind for hard, dull timet, in all ev 
oacile myaslf to our destiny at well a* I can, by conodet 
are yet in a much better situation than any other nation, 
cannot probably be in a wane, whatever may happen. 

" I bavo another resource, too, for reconciling myself to t 
that ii by running over again the hiatory of the world. 
finished Voltaire** essay on the Manner* and Spirit of Ni 
ii a miniature of universal hittory. When I find that thi 
been a va«t theatre, on which the earne tragedies and cm 
been acted over and orer again in all ages and eonntrie 
nope that thi* country should escape the universal calami tj 
itself harden*, if It doe* not comfort. One would think t 
fideration that all other nation* always hare been and m 
miserable than we are, ahonld make one more unhappy; b> 
that effect It alleviate* in tome degree our distress. 
*ee that an evil or a danger i* inevitable, we resolve and 
meet it. 

" An acquaintance of your*, Mr*. Price, Mr*. T. Gnenle 
died thi* afternoon very auddenly. La*t evening (be waa ] 
go abroad upon a tea-party. 

"Mrs, Adam* preeenta her compliment* and thank* ft 
stents, which she take* a satiifsction in reading, because tl 
printed, and aave her eye* from the torment of reading the 

" With great and sincere esteem, I am, air, row obliged ■ 
"J. 

To tbia letter. Mr. Ouincr renliad an follow. • — 



to make iu operation* leu oppressive. Bui til proposit 
that ride of the House, and of that complexion, were toi 
and the only legislation on the subject was a law pro* 
its stricter execution, and for the prevention and punisl 
evasions of it. Mr. Quincy maintained, during this m 
hit own responsibility, the independent course be had a 
the last, following his own judgment rather than the lea) 
dolph in the discharge of his parliamentary duties. 

On the 28th of November, he made his first speech on 
Relatione, which gave him a mora marked position in tl 
and before the country than anything be had yet done 
on this resolution, offered by the committee to which 1 
referred so much of the President's Message aa treated i 
relations : " Resolved, That the United States cannot, i 
sacrifice of their rights, honor, and independence, subm 
late edicts of Great Britain and France." One of the i 
of the report from this proposition was, that therefore 
bargo should be continued. Aa to the resolution, in it* 
preted by the natural meaning of its words, Mr. Qnincy 
that it was unobjectionable. It was but the announcer 
determination to perform one of the most common and ui 
of public duties. Aa to the course advocated in the t 
the carrying out of the resolution, "it is,' he Mud, "in 
ton, loathsome ; the spirit it breathes, disgraceful j the i 
is likely to inspire, neither calculated to regain the rights 
lost, nor to preserve those which remain to us." And ] 
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lobe evaded— that the present system of public measures shall be 
totally abandoned. Adopt it, and there it an end of the policy of 
dasciting opt rights, under a pretence of Maintaining them. Adopt it, 
and we no longer yield to the beck of haughty belligerents the rights 
of navigating the ocean, — that choice inheritance bequeathed tons 
by onr frthers. Adopt it, and there is a termination of that base and 
object submtssion by which this country has lor these eleven months 
been d i s g r n eed and brought to the brink of ruin. 



" It remains for us, the refo r e, to consider what submission is, and 
what the pledge not to submit implies. 

• One man submits to the order, decree, or edict of another, when 
be does that thing which such order, decree, or edict commands ; or 
when he omits to do that thing which such order, decree, or edict 
prohibits. This, then, is submission. It is to do at we are bidden. It 
is to take the will of another as the measure of onr rights. It is to 
yield to his power, to go where be directs, or to refrain from going 
where be forbids us. 

*If this be subnumion, then the pledge not to submit implies the 
reverse of all this. It is a solemn declaration that we will not do that 
thing which such order, decree, or edict commands, or that we will do 
what it prohibits. This, then, is freedom. This is honor. This is inde- 
pendence. It consists in taking the nature of things, and not the will 
of another, at the measure of our rights. What God and Nature of- 
fer us we will enjoy in despite of the commands, regardless of the 
menaces, of iniquitous power. 

** Let us apply these correct and undeniable principles to the edicts 
of Great Britain and France, and the consequent abandonment of the 
ocean by the American government The decrees of France prohibit 
us from trading with Great Britain. The orders of Great Britain pro- 
hibit us from trading with France. And what do we? Why, in di- 
rect subserviency to the edicts of each, we prohibit our citizens from 
trading with either. We do more. As if unqualified submission was not 
humili a tin g enough, we descend to an act of su per ero ga tion in servility; 
wo abandon trade altogether; we not only refrain from that particular 
trade which their respective edicts proscribe, but, lest the ingenuity of 
merchants should enable them to evade their operation, to make 
doubly sure, the American government virtually re-enact 
the edicts of the belligerents, and abandon all the trade which, not- 
withstanding the practical effects of their edicts, remains to us. The 

will resuh if we consider our Embargo in relation to 
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of * perfect impartiality in our admin titration toward* 1 
rent*, to far at relate* to the Embargo law. Great Briti 
object! in laming bar order*. Fint, to excite discontent ii 
of the Continent, by depriving them of their accnatomed . 
plica. Second, to aacnre to beraelf that commerce of wl 
priced neutral*. Onr Embargo co-operate* with the Bril 
both retpect*. By onr dereliction of the ocean, the Contii 
more deprived of the advantage* of commerce than it woi 
Me for the Britiih navy to effect, and by removing oar con 
the commerce of the Continent which can be forced it who 
reaped by Great Britain. The language of each eavereigi 
conformity with thete ideal. Napoleon tell* the Americi 
virtually, that we are very good American! ; that elthougt 
allow the p r operty he hai in hi* hand* to escape him, nor 
burning and capturing oar vettelt on every occasion, ye 
thui far, attuned with our co-operation. And what i* tl 
of George III. when oar minieter preeent* to hi* comic 
Embargo law*. I* it Lt Bog t'avittra t — ' The king will 
them.' No, it i* the pure language of royal approbation, L» 
'The king will* it' Were yon colonic*, be could expect no 
■ubjecta a* inevitably get that commerce which yen abai 
water will certainly run into the only channel which renu 
the other* tie obstructed. In whatever point of view y 
thete Embargo law* in relation to tbote edict* and decn 
find them cooperating with each belligerent in ita policy. 
I grant, our conduct may be impartial ; but what ha* bet 
American right* to navigate the ocean T They are abandon 
conformity to the decree* of both belligerent*. Tnit re 
claret that we will no longer lubmit to inch degrading 
Little at I relitb it, I will tale it, a* the harbinger of a 
the pledge of a new *y item of n 



©ign nation* permit! I mm kit in astonishment, Mr. CI 
have not word* to expreni the WEtoUni absurdity of this 
have no tongue to espreai the iwift and headlong destrucl 
blind porsevcranoe in inch a system mutt bring upon this n 

"Mr. Chairman, other gentlemen mint take their rear 
— I shall take mine. Thij Embargo mut be repealed. ' 
enforce it for my important period of time longer. Wh 
of jour inability to enforce this law, let not gentlemen mil 
me. I mean not to intimate insurrections or open defiant 
Although it ii impossible to foresee in what acta that ' opp) 
finally terminate which, we are told, "make* wine mm 
(peak of an inability molting from very different cause*. 

" The gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Macon) ere 
other day, in a (train of patriotic ardor, 'What I shall not i 
executed? Shall their authority be defied ? Iam&renft 
at every haaanl.' 1 honor that gentleman*! seal; and 
deviation from that true reepect I entertain for him, when 
that in thii inatance ' bit zeal is not according to knowledge 

" I aak this House, it there no control to id authority T 
limit to the power of thii national legislature? I hope I aha 
man when I intimate that two limits exist, — Natubb ami 
BTrrvTiOK. Should thii House undertake to declare that 
pawn ■amid no longer surround at, that water should ceate t 
gravity ihould not hereafter operate, that the needle ahonld 
to the pole, I do tnppoae, Mr. Chairman,— Sir, I mean no 
to the authority of thii Hooae, I know the high notioaa tome 
entertain on this subject,— I do mppoee — Sir, I hope 1 1 
fend— I think I may venture to affirm, that, men a law I 
triry notwithstanding, the air would continue to circulate, 
sippi, the Hudson, and the Potomac would hurl their fit 
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came, like tie goddess of beauty, from the with, They caught 
a* she wa* (porting on the beach. They courted her whilst the < 
spreading her net* upon the rock*. But an Embargo liberty, a hai 
cuffed liberty, a liberty in fetter*, a liberty traveling between the f 
tide* of a prison and beating her head against the wall*, it none of 
offspring. We abjure the monster. It* parentage is all inland. 

"The gentleman ft™ 1 North Carolina (Mr. Macon) exclaimed 
other day, 'Where is the *pirit of '76?' Ay, Sir; where i» 
Would to HeaTcn that at our invocation it would condescend to all 
on this (loor. But let gentlemen remember, that the spirit of '76 
not a <pirit of empty declamation, or of abatract proposition*. It 
not content itaelf with nonimportation acta, or non-intercourte h 
It wu a spirit of active preparation, of dignified energy. It itut 
both to know our right* and to do vise the effectual mean* of m 
taining them. In all the annals of '70, you will God no such deg: 
ing doctrine a* that maintained in tliis report. It never present* 
the people of the United State* the alternative of war or a *u*pen 
of oar right*, and recommended the latter rather than to incur 
risk of the former. What was the language of that period in out 
the addreasea of Congress to Great Britain ? ' You attempt to ret 
u* by the aword to base and abject submission. On the (word, th 
fore, wo rely for protection.' In that day there were no altemat 
presented to dishearten, — no abandonment of our right* under 
pretence of maintaining them, — no gaining the battle by rum 
away. In the whole history of that period there are no snch tern: 
•Embargo, — dignified retirement, — trying who can do each other 
moit harm.' At that time we had a navy, — that name *o odioua to 
influences of the present day. Yea, *ir, in 1776, though but in 
infancy, wo had a navy scouring our counts, and defending our < 
merce, which mat never for one moment wholly ruspended. In 1776 
had an array also ; and a gloriou* army it was 1 not composed of I 
halting from tho (tews, or ivrept from the jail*, but of the beat hi. 
the real yeomanry of the country, noble cavalier*, men without , 
/ind without reproach. We bad even AN army in 1778, j 
Washington at its bead. — We have an army in 1808, J 

" 1 will not humiliate thoae who lead the fortune* of the natioi 
the present day by any comparison with the great men of that 
Hod. But I recommend the advocate* of the present system of pu 
measure* to study well the true spirit of 1776, before they ventun 
call it in aid of their purpote*. It may bring in it* train tome re 
f* 
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■ [Mr- Quincy waa hen called to order by Mr. l'o'm Jei ter, Delej 
from the Missiasippi Territory, for the words in Italics. After it 
decided, upon an appeal to the Houae, that Mr. Quincy waa in or 
be proceeded.] 

" I rejoice, Mr. Speaker, at the result of this appeal. Not from 
personal considerations, but from the reepcct paid to the essential ri 
of the people in one of their representative!. When 1 spoke of 
separation of the States as resulting from the violation of the Cons 
tion contemplated in this bill, I spoke of it a* a necessity deeply t. 
deprecated ; but as resulting from causes so certain and obrious i 
be absolutely inevitable when the effect of the principle is practic 
experienced. It is to preserve, to guard, the Constitution of my e< 
try, that I denounce this attempt I would rouse the attention of j 
tlemen from the apathy with which they teem beset These obse 
tiona are not made in a corner; there is no low intrigue; nose 
machination. 1 am on the people's own ground; to them I ap 
concerning their own rights, their own liberties, their own intent 
adopting this Constitution. The voice I have uttered, at which gei 
men startle with such agitation, is no unfriendly voice. I intend) 
as a voice of warning. By this people and by the event, if this 
passes, 1 am willing to be judged whether it be not a voice of wild 

"1 know, Mr. Speaker, that the first clause of this paragraph 
been read with all the superciliousness of a grammarian's triumpi 
' New State* may U admitted by the Congreu into Ikit Union,' — ace 
ponied with this most consequential inquiry, ' Is not this a new S 
to be admitted 't and is not here an express authority V* I have 
doubt this is a full and satisfactory argument to every one who ia ■ 
Unt with the mere colors and superficiea of things. And if we i 
now at the bar of some stall-fed justice) the inquiry would insure 
tory to the maker of it, to the manifest delight of constable* and i 
ore of his court But, Sir, we are now before the tribunal of the w 
American people, reasoning concerning their liberties, their tie. 
their Constitution. These are not to be mode the victims of tin 
evi table obscurity of general terms, nor the sport of verbal critic 
The question is concerning the intent of tie American people, the 
prietors of the old United States, when they agreed to this art 
Dictionaries and spelling-books are here of no authority. Neii 
Johnson, nor Walker, nor Webster, nor Dilworth, hat any voice in 
matter. Sir, the question concerns the proportion of power reser 
by this Constitution to every State in this Union. Have the tl 
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lions conceptions of its but interest*. If then be fallacy, detect it. 
My invitation is g!vca to generous disputants. As to your atump- 
oralors, wbo utter low invective mid mistake it for wit, and grow per- 
sonality and pan it off for argument, I descend not to tbeir level, nor 
recognize their power to injure, dot even to offend. 

" We all recollect what a state of depression the conduct of Bona- 
parte in seizing our vessels, subsequent to the 1st of November, pro- 
duced, as soon at it was known in this House ; and what a sudden joy 
was lighted np in it when the news of the arrival of a French Min- 
ister was communicated. Great hopes were entertained and ex* 
pressed that be would bring some formal revocation of the Decrees, 
or disavowal of the seizure.", which might retroact and support the 
Proclamation. It was confidently expected that some explanation, at 
least, of these outrages would he contained in nil portmanteau; that 
under his powder-puff, or in hit snuff-box, some dust would be found to 
throw into the eyes of the American people which might so far blind 
the sense on to induce them to acquiesce in the enforcement of the 
Non-Intercourse without any very scrupulous scrutiny into the per- 
formance of the conditions by Bonaparte. But, alas! Sir, the Min- 
ister is at parsimonious at hit master it voracious. He has not conde- 
scended to extend one particle, not one pinch, of comfort to tbe 
Administration. From anything in the Messages of our President, 
it would not be to much at known that such a blessed vision at 
this new envoy had saluted hit eyes. Hit communications presei-Te 
an ominous silence on the topic. Administration after all their hope* 
have been compelled to resort to the old specific, and have caused to 
be tipped up on our tables a cart-load of sand, grit, and sawdust from 
our metaphysical mechanic who seesaws at St James's at they poll the 
wire here in Washington. Yet, Sir, a letter written on the tenth day 
of December latt, by our Minister in London, it seriously introduced 
to prove, by abstract reasoning, that the Berlin and MDan Decreet 
had ceased to exist on the lit of tbe preceding November, of whose 
existence as late at the SSth of latt December we have, at far aa the 
nature of things permit, ocular, auricular, and *s"»s»M+ demooMrmtion. 
And the people of this country an invited to believe tbe logic of Mr- 
Pinkoey, in the face of the fact of a continued sejaore of all the ves- 
sel* which came within the grasp of the French Custom-Home fro-nv 
the 1st of November down to the date of our latt account* ; and in, 
defiance of the declaration of our caarof tFaffaint, made OB the 10th 
of December, that •> *mII not b« prtttndtd thai At dtcnmiotmfal 
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i*l»*7aad in utter discredit of the allegation of the Duke of 

. made on the 15th of the same month, which in effect declares 

*e Berlin sad Idea Decreet exist, by tocbi^* that the? shaU remain 

*"pended. 9 After such efidence as this, the question whether a rer- 

°«atioa or modification of the edicts of France has so occurred «** 

** they ceaM ft* sMstt fas neutral commerce of fas United State*; 

**s no longer depend upon the subtflties of syllogistic skill, nor is to 

^ disproved by any power of logical illation. It is an affair of sense 

*** Ming. And oar citizens whose p rope rty has been since the 1st 

** November iniifbrmly seized, and of which they are avowedly to be 

^*Pmed three months, and which is then only to be retained to them 

5* the condition of good behavior, may as soon be made to believe, 

V tee teachingi of philosophy, that their rights are not violated, as a 

jftfcli writhing under the lash of the executioner might be made 



•*** **ot violated, and that his shoulders, oat of which blood was flow- 
^* ** every st rok e, were in the ouiet enjoyment of 





^eadore is di re c ted to say to Mr Armstrong, *In this new state of 

_ I an authorized to declare to yoa, sir, that the Decrees of Berlin 

^£3aa are revoked, and that after the 1st of November they will 

to have effect ; k being understood that, in consequence of fats 

the English shall revoke their Orders in Council and re- 

the new principles of blockade which they have wished to es- 

; or that the United 8tates , conformably to the act you have 

c o mmuni cated, shall cause their rights to be respected by the 

In tins carious gallimaafry of time present and time future, 

j^aing aad refraining to do, of declaration and understanding, of 

duties and American duties, it is easy to trace the design and 

**■ adaptation to the past and present policy of the French Em- 

'<• The time present was used, because the act of the United 

r equ i red that p rev i o us ly to proclamation the edicts *$haU be* re- 

And this is the mighty mystery of time present being used in 

aa act intended to be done in time future. For % as the 

of tune and the state of intention indicated, time future bad been 

and the letter of Cadore bad said fas decrees shall bo revoked on 

**tof November next, then the Proclamation could not be issued, 

the President would be obliged to wait to have evidence that 

had been effectually done. Now, as the French Emperor 

intended mat it should be effectuated, and yet meant to have all 

**jdvaatage of aa effectual deed without performing it, this notable 
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scheme «u invented. And, by French finesse and American ac- 
quiescence, ■ thing is considered as effectually done, if the declaration 
thai it is done be made in language of time present, notwithstanding 
the time of performance is in the same breath declared to be in time 
fliture. Having thus secured the concurrence of the American Ad- 
ministration, the next part of tho scheme was so to arrange the expres- 
sion that cither the British government should not accede, or, if it did 
noeede, that it should secure to France the point of honor, — a pre- 
vious revocation by the British ; and if they did not accede, that then) 
ahootd be a color for eeixuree and sequestrations, and thus still further 
to bind the Americans over to their good behavior. All this is at- 
tained by this well-devised expression, ' // being undertiooH thai, in 
OOK SEQUENCE Or THIB declaration, the English shall Ttvokt.' 

Now Great Britain cither would accede to the terms, or she would 
not If she did, and did it, as the terms required, in conieqaenee of 
lets declaration, then it must be done previous to the 1st of November, 
■ad then the point of honor waa saved to France, — so that thus 
France, by a revocation verbally present, effectually future, would at- 
tain an effectual previous revocation from tho English. But if, as 
. Trance expected, Great Britain would not trust in such paper aeenri- 
. ty, and therefore not revoke previously to the 1st of November, then 
an apology might be found for France to justify her in refusing to 
effectuate that present, future, absolute, conditional revocation. 

"Sir. Speaker, let us not bo deceived concerning the policy of the 
French Emperor. It is stern, unrelenting, and unrclaxing. So fir 
from any deviation from his original system being indicated in this letter 
of tLc Dukeof Cadore, a strict adherence to it is formally and carefully 
expressed. Ever since the commencement of 'his Continental System,' 
as it is called, the policy of Napoleon has uniformly been to oblige the 
United Statee to effectual co-operation in that system. Aa early a* - , 
the 7th of October, 1807, his Minister Champagny wrote to General 
Armstrong, that the intertill of all maritime povert vert common, to 
unite in tupport of their right* agaimt England. After this followed 
the Embargo, which cooperated effectually, at the Tory critical mo- 
ment, in bis great plan of Continental commercial restriction. On Aa 
94th of the ensuing November he resorts to the same language, — 'in 
violating the right* of all nation*, England Ma* united them alt by a OMs- 
mon interttt, and it it for litem to have rwewurat to font agauut Iter' 
He then proceeds to invite the United States to take ' wifa Of anlnlf 
(Jontinent tie part of guaranteeing iltelf from her mjuttic*,' and 'injor- 
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who should deny the sun to be in the firmament at noonday. Tha 
Decrees revoked ? Tho formal statute act of a despot revoked by 
the breath of his servile Minister, uttered on conditiont not per- 
formed by Great Britain, and claiming term* not intended to be per- 
formed by us ? Tho fatness of our commerce secure, wben every 
wind of heaven is burdened with the sighs of our suffering seamen, 
and the coast of the whole continent heaped with the plunder of our 
merchant! 1 The den of tho tiger safe ? Yet the track* of these 
who enter it are innumerable, and not a trace is to be seen of a re- 
turning footstep. The den of the tiger safe, while the cries of the 
mangled victims are heard through the adamantine walls of his cave, 

— cries wbicb despair and anguish utter, and which despotism itself 
cannot stifle? No, Mr. Speaker, let us speak the truth. Tho act 
now proposed is required by no obligation. It is wholly gratuitous. 
Call it then by its proper name, — the first fi-uit of French allegiance, 

— a token of Transatlantic submission, — anything except an act of 
an American Congress, the representatives of freemen. 

" The present is the most favorablo moment for the abandonment 
of these restrictions, unless a settled co-operation with the French Con- 
tinental System be determined. Wo have tendered the provisions of 
this act to both belligerents. Both have accepted. Both, as prin- 
cipals, or by their agents, have deceived us. We talk of the edicts 
of George the Third and of Napoleon. Tet those of the President of 
the United States, under your law, ire far more detestable to your 
merchants. Their edicts plunder the rich. His make those who are 
poor still poorer. Their decrees attack the extremities. His Procla- 
mation fixes upon the vitals, and checks the action of the scat of com- 
mercial life. 

" I know that groat hopes are entertained of relief from tho pro- 
posed law, by the prospect of a British regency. Between a mad 
monarch and a simpering successor, it is expected that the whole sys- 
tem of that nation will be abandoned. Let gentlemen beware, and 
not calculate too certainly on the fulfilment by men in power of pro- 
fessions made out of it. The majority need not go out of our own 
country, nor beyond their own practice, to be convinced how easily 
in such cases proud promises may eventuate in meagre performance. 

" The whole bearing of my argument is to this point. It is time to 
take our own rights into our own keeping. It is time, if we will not 
protect, to refrain from hampering by our own acts the commerce of 
our country. Put your merchants no longer under the guardianship 
and caprice of foreign powers. Punish not, at the instigation of for-. 
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fer fellowiag their rifhtaoei cellinfi We 
to Franca. We owe nothing to Great Britaia. We owe 
to the Ammm people. Lei us show ourselves really in* 
; aid look to a grateful, a powerful, tad them nailed peo* 
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As Congress would expire in * few days, the Federalists 

4e**o*ed to defiMt the bill by speaking against time, and the 

debate was carried on through two nights, at the Democratic 

'fcajority refused to adjourn, excepting fer one brief interval. 

"^KebOl waa finally forced through at the point of the Previous 

Qfestion, then for the first time decided bj the House, on appeal 

**** the Speaker, to hare the effect of putting an end to debate. 

^tt thin ignoble legUation the Eleventh Congress gave np the 

J* was on one of these nights that John Randolph, as my. 

^erased to tell, took his turn at talking against time. After 

**k*ight, when most of the members had composed themselves 

•••aep as best they might! Randolph began to otter a discon- 

Jlec *^d farrago of long words, apropos to nothing in the uni- 

****•& Gradually the whole House, from Mr. Speaker down* 

*»***, awoke and looked with wondering eyes open the orator, 

tD P|>esing that much speaking had made him mad. His purpose 

w*m answered, and the ear of the House secured, turning sud* 

•■■■Jj upon an honest Dutch member from New York, who never 

Te ****red on a longer speech than the zealous yeas and nays with 

wl ***2fc he sustained the Administration, and who was watching 

^^Hojouthed to see whereunto this thing would grow, Randolph 

^^d out, in his shrill, deliberate tones, pointing his "slow, un- 

1|5l ^^g finger* at his prey, "And now, Mr. Speaker, if you 

£*** believe it, the honorable gentleman from New York denies 

c_* t*uth of what I have been saying!" •Good God, Mr. 

'," sputtered forth the mystified Dutchman, " I have done 

of the kind I " while the House, now thoroughly aroused, 

. with unextinguishabje laughter. 

5** * letter to his uncle by marriage, the Reverend Asa Pack- 

of Marlborough, Missachnsettw, he thus recapitulates the do- 

of the session, and their effect on himself:— 



A 
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• I have devoured yew late speech, and most heartily coincide with 
a your doctrine that the admheioa of Louisiana into the conJed- 
k hotifa to the spirit of the CosMtit nt ion. I bad the pleasure 
nf tin— ill if Hi juu (In flint misnbnr of mj irnrir Mr. Irving, a 
jmms, ^rntlwin nf Nmr Ynrfr hsrt thi pninrw tn film unsTgir nf it 
9*&lvnHm*,1km*hr%hwmdrijmimBriim*. Ws think and 
talk of nothing hot the Bank in tint dty. w 



If j father seems to have made n Tory lively and lasting im- 

fttarion on the imagination and m em ory of the young man of 

fctten. Visiting our family at Cambridge in 1882, be gave an 

tuaated description of hia Washington experience, and particu* 

*wy of my father's speeches, doling that memorable winter. 

Be and that he well remembered him walking up and down the 

j°tyy while the House were debating points of order raised dur- 

^fr speeches, 'like a lion," to use Mr. Irving'* own words, 

"bshhg his aides with his tail 1 " Twenty-five years later I had 

^mppmess of a brief visit to Mr.Irving at Sunnyside, — brief, 

<*t aster to be forgotten,— as the bearer of a letter of introduo- 

** from my father. He at once referred to his visit to Wash- 

n> Sta that winter, and spoke in high terms of admiration of my 

*^* r 't speeches in the House. And referring to the interrupt 

r** to which he was subjected, and his way of meeting them, 

*& bring employed the same figure of speech, and, indeed, the 

**tt»cal words he had used to describe him at Cambridge. I re- 

•^ «• fact of Mr. Irring's retaining so vivid a recollection of 

^T^t parliamentary oratory, after all the varied experience 

jtofa*,***** which had brought him in contact with all the dUtin- 

fkcfS*/ *"*** of his time in Europe and America, as a very satis- 

2^A>X)of that it must have been of a high order of excellence. 

•sjft- *^elfth Congress was summoned by President Madison 

^Te ^^ Jfeonth earlier than usual, in consequence of the alarm* 

IrV^ 2 ? °* foreign affairs. Mr. Quincy accordingly left home 

in October, and took his seat on the 4th of No- 

the opening of the session. He again established 

Coyle's boarding-house, where he formed one of a 

*t mesa, consisting of Messrs. Goodrich, Dana, and 

^^oemecticut, and Milnor of Pennsylvania. 
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MB. CLAY AND THE WAB DEMOCBATS. 



Not long after his arrival in Washington, be was saddenei 
by the news of the death of Jabes Upham of Brookfield, Maasa 
chu sells, "who," he say?, "had been in former sessions one o 
my most intimate companions, a man of an excellent heart, aw 
a true friend, whom I respected and loved, and whom I still ea 
twine with the chords of my heart." These feelings of friendshij 
were warmly reciprocated by that excellent and eminent man, a 
may be seen in the following passage of a letter from him to m; 
father, written about a year before his death I— ■ 

" Should I attempt to describe the obligations to yon, as I feel then 
impressed upon my heart, I am sure I should fail to express mysell 
with that correctness and delicacy which the parity of your taste* aoc 
feelings would require. This, therefore, 1 most waive. And I do I 
with great satisfaction, because I well know you must be convince 
that you have excited in my bosom a friendship the most sincere an 
ardent, which must remain unabated so long as that bosom shall o 
tiaue to be the depository of a single virtuous or grateful sentiment.™ 

Henry Clay of Kentucky was elected Speaker of the House,, 
the place of Joseph B. Varnum of Massachusetts, who bad sup-* 
seded Colonel Pickering in the Senate. Mr. Clay, on ilio oil | 
hand, had resigned his seat in the Senate, and been returned to * 
House, for the purpose, as was well understood, of being eIec*E 
Speaker, it being important that so influential a position, at so cr 
ical a time, should be held by a man of more than the mere routs' 
ability of Mr. Varnum. It was the first time that Mr. Clay 1>*> 
ever been a member of the Lower House, — a circumstance wbi<> 
made bis elevation to the Speakership the more significant. It wi» 
a sign that tbe extreme Anti-British part}', of which he was lie 
leader, which looked to war as not only tbe rightful remedy for 
the national injuries, but as one that would be profitable to ths 
Western section of the country at least, was gaining tho ascendant 
over the more moderate Democrats, with Mr. Madison at their 
head. Notwithstanding the hostility to England which Jefferson 
and Madison had stimulated for so many years, neither of then 
wished or expected that it would ever break out into actual war. 
In tbe fulness of their faith in the dependence of England ot 
the commerce of the United States, and in tbe sufficiency of it) 
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prohibition Id bring her Id their own terms, they had relied on 

the Embargo end Non-Intercourse at the only weapons of their 

warfare. Their notions of republican ecooocny had resisted 

•very attempi Id increase the military and mural strength of the 

eouatry, which they did not seem to imagine could ever be 

ffaaged into war through the operation of their philosophy of 

Peaceable hostilities. Sagacioos and experienced statesmen as 

tbtr were, they appear to hare overlooked the troth of which 

fcbtory is foil, that wan and fightings come of the passions rather 

*ba the interests of men, who are often found willing to en- 

Center deadly odds themselves in the hope of doing an enemy a 

^edry mischief. Though the Administration policy of compel- 

*^g justice from England, by the destruction of our own com- 

*^*est had commanded working majorities in Congress up to this 

**•, there had been all along a violent war party, consisting 

J^*tly of booest enthusiasts, — haters of England and lovers of 

*^mmce,— and partly of adventurers who had nothing to lose, 

who might gain something by the changes and chances inci- 

4 to a state of war. The passions and hopes of both these 

of men were stimulated to the height by the more violent 

** 'the Democratic newspapers, most of them conducted by rene- 

C^*^e Englishmen or refugee Irishmen. Of course, there had 

**^ays been, underlying the policy of the redress of our injuries 

~^ the ruin of our commerce, an implied threat that, in case this 

**^ Dot succeed, a sharper warfare with other weapons would re- 

F**osiL The restrictive system had signally and ridiculously 

^*led. The time lor open war had logically arrived, and its 

^vocates, in and out of Congress, had the best of the argument, 

Reasoning from the premises of the Administration itself. 

The position of the Federalists in Congress was one of some 
delicacy and difficulty. It was well known that Mr. Madison was 
utterly opposed to any war with England, excepting one of com- ' 
mercial restrictions; but it was also evident that the section of 
his party bent upon an open rupture was very strong in numbers, 
and yet stronger .in talent For, besides Mr. Clay, there was 
Mr. Calhoun, who then appeared for the first time upon the scene 
where he was to take for forty years so conspicuous a part, and 
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His own course wm guided solely by his views of duty to the 
nation, and was sot at all affected by the strong disapprobation 
which it excited b the minds of some of the most prominent 
Federalists at home. He held that « a war with any nation 
under heaven, Great Britain not excepted, was a lms evil than the 
ueipct na ti o n of the Anti-Co mm e rci al System" ; and that, while 
the opponents of a war with England should denounce it as no* 
ne ces s ar y and wicked, they should not withhold, their Tote for 
making the necessary preparations far it, should it be forced upon 
the country. Accordingly, on the 16th of December, 1811, he 
voted for the augmentation of the Federal army; to giro the 
President authority to accept the services of volunteers, not to 
exc e ed fifty thousand in number, to order out detachments of the 
mifitis, and to pot into commission all the vessels belonging to 
the navy worth repairing. 

While my father's course in this particular was regarded with 
displeasure by some of his warmest petty friends, he seems to 
have received a measure of applause from his political enemies 

^Uch he neither expected nor desired. Writing to my mother, 

hsaayss— 

• I dined yesterday at Lmngrion's,* in company with Gouyerneur 

^farrh, De Witt Clinton, Fulton, Bayard, Ac De Witt Clinton told 

** that the Hosts* CkrtmieU had tome paragraphs, I know not what, 

e ^&tomcmtmy to me. This I take to be a master stroke of policy, and 

P**shr/ will double the diamrisfaction and discontent of thorn who 

have as higher notion of what is right than the principle that what 

such anJignants commend must be bad. For myself; I am as little 

■°ved by the praise of my enemies, as by the suspicions, if such exist, 

7*y friends* In a very complicated case I have chosen to judge 

** ■ysdt and nothing has o ccmr sd to shake my confidence in my 
Jtdgoeat 

-**** *°te fcr twenty-fire thousand men (regular troops), there 
7^«« federalists with me. Yet these were • host in themserres, 
~~ iWeeckcp » Gold, Emott, nulhvan, Beed,t Livingston, — all of them 

***!*• p^** 71 ™**!**, of Hew Tork; Member of Copgrms from lSoa 
^aamsast "^ **■ the treat ama to whom the world Is Indebted for the 
t 



^hiiS* 1 gn^smtsd at Tale OoDsfs io 17SS| Member of Coogrms 
*•» «ad ISIS to lSlTi died, MS. George SuIUvaa was my 
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OFFENDS A POBTION OF THE FEDERALISTS. 

men or talents. Others would have been glad to give the same rote, 
had they not /eared for their popularity in their districti. All agree in 
the importance of permitting the party characters to disappear. In 

the Senate, Lloyd, Honey,* Bayard, are all with me. 

■ Federalist*, in abandoning the doctrines of Washington, of efficient 
protection, have lost their discriminative character, and, in their fears 
about the event of the European contests, their national character. 
Instead of a patriotic opposition to an oppressive government, they 
are in great danger of degenerating into a mere faction, ready to 
quarrel with anything which may endanger, or adopt anything which 
will promote, party > access." 



It will appear from the following passage of a letter from Mr. 
Harrison Gray Otia, who had strongly supported Mr. Quincy '■ 
views and conduct just narrated, that the opinions of those of 
his political friends which had been the most adverse to hitn soon 
began to undergo a wholesome change. It is a peep into the 
family history of the Boston Federalists, which, like family his- 
tories generally, seems not to have been entirely free from family 
jars. 'These domestic discrepancies, however, appear to have 
been in a fair way to be healed. Chief Justice Parsons and Mr. 
John Lowell were among tbe warmest opposera of any action on 
the part of the Federalists in Congress that looked like assistance 
or encouragement to a war with England. 

• Your letters are constantly burnt the boar Kjnrtxt* after they am 
received, and I do not even bint at any portion of their contents until 
I God tach portion the subject of general conversation. I treat then 
as I should love-letters, except that instead of sighs they elicit groan*. 
There is a general acquiescence, and I may say approbation, of the 
course punned by you in Congress. Mr. L., I bear, says there ia no 
difference of opinion now among the Federalists. The Chief Justice, 
in a conversation which I sought for the express purpose of on argm- 
ment, agreed with me in all points, except that one abort speech show- 
father's olanmata; ha was a son of General John Sullivan of lbs Revolution, 
and napbaw of Governor Jamas Sullivan of Maweohnsorts | Member of Coo- 
gm» from 1811 to 1813] be was a dlitlogulshad lawyer, and long AUonMy-aaat- 
eral of Mew Hampshire) be died, 1881. William Bead, of Uarblabaad, was n 
wealthy merchant, who was prominently connected with religious and benive 
leal movements) Member of CangroM from 1811 to 1818; 0100,1117. 

■ Outerbridge Honey, born, lTTTt an eminent lawyer] 1 
eral of Delaware) Senator from 1810 to latl; died, ISO. 
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lag thai you did not ▼eta upon the principle of giving sanction to 
would have ben grateful to him. There it sol one of these sworn 
brothers who is, or over was, a pol i tician, or who ever had what old 
John Adams cafli the tact of the footings and p a t rioa i of m a nkind ; bat 
the/ are men of probity, of talent, of influence, and the Federal party 
snay amy of th e m, Nm p t u u m tnvert wu it nee am Ut » 

On the 25th of January, 1812, Mr. Quincy made his speech 
00 Maritime Protection. Notwithstanding the chronic enmity of 
the ilaTcbolding States to a navy, the common sense of the abler 
Southern members of the war party in Congress perceired the 
absolute necessity of some naval preparation fbr the conflict with 
England which they were determined to bring about It wan 
at the suggestion of some of these members, and especially of 
Mr* Calhoun, that Mr. Quincy made this speech. He said he 
was apprehensive that arguments from that side of the House 
might be received with so natural a jealousy that more would 
he lost than gained by them ; bat the debate had been conducted 
on so liberal a scale, and his own State had so deep an interest in 
the question, that "he could not permit the opportunity to pass 
without bringing his small tribute of reflection into the common 
stock.* He then went on to show the necessity of a navy for 
the protection of commerce, the importance of commerce to the 
whole country, and the amount of Talues exposed to destruction 
Iran the smallest squadron, or even from a single ship of war, in 
the present unprotected condition of the coast I will giro a few 
extracts from the body of the speech, and the chief of its peroration. 

*If this co mm er ce were the mushroom growth of a night, if it had 
its rigor from the temporary excitement and the accumulated nutri- 
ment which warring elements in Europe had swept from the places 
of their natural deposit, then, indeed, there might be some excuse for 
e> temporising policy touching so transitory an interest. But com- 
merce in the Eastern 8tates is of no foreign growth, and of no ad- 
ventitious seed. Its root is of a fibre which almost two centuries hare 
nourished; and the perpetuity of its destiny is written in legible 
characters as well in the nature of the country as in the dispositions 
of its inhabitants. Indeed, Sir, look along your whole coast, from 
Psanmeqnodriy to Capes Henry and Charles, and behold the deep and 
far-wmdiag creeks and inlets, the noble basins, the projecting head- 
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land*, the majestic rivers, and those sounds and bays which am more 
like inland seas than like anything called by those names in other 
quartan of the globe. Can any man do this and not realize that the 
destiny of the people inhabiting such a country is essentially mari- 
time ? Can any man do this without being impressed by the convic- 
tion that, although the poor project* of politician* may embarrass, 
for a time, the dispositions growing out of the condition of inch a 
country, yet that Nature will be too strong for cobweb regulation*, 
and will vindicate her rights with certain effect, — perhaps with awful 
perils 'I No nation ever did or ever ought to resist such allurements 
and invitations to a particular mode of industry. The purposes of 
Providence relative to the destination of men are to be gathered from 
the circumstances in which His beneficence has placed them. And to 
refuse to make use of the means of prosperity which His goodness'hae 
put into our hands, what is it but spurning at His bounty, and reject- 
ing the blessings which His infinite wisdom has designated for us by the 
very nature of His allotments ? The employments of industry con- 
nected with navigation and commercial enterprise are precious to the 
people of that quarter of the country by ancient prejudice, not less 
than by recent profit. The occupation is rendered dear and vener- 
able by all the cherished associations of our infancy, and all the sago 
and prudential maxims of our ancestors. And as to the lessons of 
encouragement derived from recent experience, what nation ever 
within a similar period received so many that were sweet and saluta- 
ry? What nation in so short a time ever before ascended to such a 
height of commercial greatness ? 

" It has been said by some philosophers of the other hemisphere, 
that Nature in this New World had worked by a sublime scale; that 
our mountains and riven and lakes were beyond all emnpariaua 
greater than anything the Old World could boast) that she had ben 
made nothing diminutive — exckpt it* abimalb. And ought we not 
to fear lest the bitterness of this sarcasm should be concentrated on 
our country by a coarse of policy wholly unworthy of the magnitude 
and nature of the interests committed to our guardianship? Hare 
we not reason to fear that some future cynic, with an ssperity which 
troth shall make piercing, will declare, that all things in these United 
States are great— Bxo.br its utatukkn? and that we are pyg- 
mies to whom Providence has intrusted, for some inscrutable p ur pose, , 
gigantic labors ? Can we deny the justice of such severity of remark, 
if, instead of adopting a scale of thought and a standard of action pro- 
portionate to the greatness of our treat end the multiplied uecsawlisjsi 
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of the I*opk, wo bring to ow task the mere m ses ui oi of pr </e ssio cisJ 
isnustry, tad mete out contributions for national safety by ov fee* 
tabho, nnr jsxfl stinH airfl or fill jnrttT (ta we refram from sub- 
scribing to the troth of such censure, if we do not rise in too* degree 
to the height of ov obe%atkms, and teach o r ie lf e f to coueerre, and 
with the people to reafise, the Tart ness of these relatiooe which are 
daily apringiag aaaoag 8tatet which are not to much one empire as a 
of earnest 



" * While I am on this point, I cannci reiriin from noticing a strange 
aoledsm which seems to prerail touching the term flag. It is talked 
about as though there was something mystical in its rery nature, — as 
though a rag with certain stripes and stars upon it tied to a stick, and 
called a nag, was a wisard wand, and entailed security on ererything 
voder it or within its sphere. There is nothing like all this in the na- 
ture of the thing. A nag is the evidence of power. A land Bag is 
the evidence of land power. A maritime nag is the eridence of mari- 
time power. Yon may hare a piece of bunting upon a staff, and 
call it a flag, but if you hare no maritime power to maintain it, you 
kare a name, and no reality; you hare the shadow without the sub- 
>; you hare the sign of a flag, but in truth you hats no flao. 



M lfr. 8peaker, can any one contemplate the exigency which at this 
day depresses our country, and for one moment deem it exceptional ? 
The degree of such commercial exigencies may rary, but they must 
always exist It is absurd to suppose that such a population as is that 
cf the Atlantic States can be either driven or decoyed from the 
ocean. It is just as absurd to imagine that wealth will not invite 
cupidity, and that weakness will not insure both insult and plunder. 
The circumsta nces of our age make this truth signally impressive. 
Who dees not see in the conduct of Europe a general departure from 
those common principles which once constituted national morality ? 
What is safe which power can seise or ingenuity can circumvent? 
or what truths more palpable than these,— that there is no safety for 
national rights but in the national arm, and that important interests 

s ys t ematicaDy p ursued must be syst em a t i c al ly protected T 

• • • • • 

M Touching that branch of interest which is most precio us to com* 
mercial men, it is impossible that there can be any mistake. For, 
dear the interests of proper ty or of life exposed upon the 
may be to their owners or their friends, yet the safety of our 
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■J tan and of our firesides, of our cities and of our seaboard, must, fax 
tho nature of thing*, be entwined with the affections by ties incom- 
parably more strong and tender. And it happens that both national 
pride and honor are peculiarly identified with the support of these 
primary objects of commercial interest 

"It is in this view I state that the first and moat important object 
of the nation ought to be such a naval force as shall give such • de- 
gree of rational security as the nature of the subject admits to oar 
cities and seaboard and coasting trade; that the system of maritime 
protection ought to rest upon this basis; and that it should not at- 
tempt to go farther until these objects are secured. And I have no 
hesitation to declare that, until such a maritime force be systematically 
maintained by this nation, it shamefully neglects its most important 
duties and most critical in 



"But it it inquired, ' What effect will this policy have upon the pres- 
ent exigency 1 ' I answer, the happiest in every aspect. To exhibit 
a definitive intent to maintain maritime rights by maritime means, 
what is it but to develop new stamina of national character 7 No na- 
tion can have or has a right to hope for respect from others which doc* 
not first learn to respect itael£ And how is this to be attained 7 By a 
course of conduct conformable to its duties, and relative to its condi- 
tion. If it abandons what it ought to defend, if it flies from the field 
it is bound to maintain, how can it hope for honor? To what other 
inheritance is it entitled but disgrace 7 Foreign nations undoubtedly 
look upon this Union with eyes long read in the history of man, and 
with thoughts deeply versed in the effects of passion and interest 
upon independent States, associated by ties to apparently slight and 
novel. They understand well that the rivalries among the great inter- 
ests of such States, — the natural envying! which in «U countries Spring 
np between agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, — the inevitable) 
jealousies and fears of each other of South and North, interior and 
seaboard, — the incipient or progressive rancor of party animosity, — 
are the essential weaknesses of sovereignties thns combined. Whether 
these causes shall operate, or whether they shall cease, foreign nations 
will gather from the features of our policy. They cannot believe thai 
such a nation it strong in the affections of its associated parts, wham 
they see the vital interests of whole States abandoned. Bat rev er se 
this policy ( show a definitive end stable intent to yield the natural 
protection to such essential interests; then they will respect yosa. 
And to powerful nations honor comes attended by safety. 
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? Peaceful, because powerful. Powerful, because united in 
its and amalgamated by concentration of those interests in the 
al affections. 

it let the opposite policy prevail ; let the essential interests of 
sat component parts of this Union find no protection under U 
ill arm ; instead of safety let them realise oppression, — and the 
jf discord and dissolution are inevitably sown in a soil the beat 
for their root, and affording the richest nourishment for their 
lion. It may be a long timo before they ripen. But sooner or 
hey will assuredly burst forth in all their destructive energies. 

intermediate period, what aspect does a union thus destitute of 
t present 7 Is it that of a notion keen to discern, and strong to 
violations of its sovereignty? It has rather the appearance ofa> 

collection of semi-barbarous clans, with the forms of civilia 
id with the rude and rending passions of the savage state. j 
powerful, yet, as to any foreign effect, imbecile. Rich in tl 
if fortune, yet wanting that inherent spirit without which a n 

poor indeed; their strength exhausted by struggle* for local 
; their moral sense debased by low intrigues for pergonal popu- 
:ir temporary pre-eminence ; all their thoughts turned, not t 
ety of the state, but to the elevation of a chieftain. A peoplo 
ting anch on aspect, — what have they to expect abroad? 
but pillage, insult, and scorn? 
e choice is before us. Persist in refusing efficient maritime pro- 

; persist in the system of commercial restrictions; what now 
iipe anticipation will hereafter be history." 

i speech had the felicity, rare enough in my father's case, 
'ling with the approbation of both sides of the House. 
'eder&IUts throughout the country generally applauded it, 
i not without important exceptions, as we shall presently 
In a letter to my mother he thus speaks of its effect i— 

o result as respects my own gratification has been beyond any* 
ever before experienced. Friends and foes, lovers and haters 
isvy, have expressed themselves in terms which I do not choose 
at even to you, because I know they are not entirely deserved." 

also had the gratification of receiving the following letter 

Ex-President Adams, written, as he himself says of it, 

spirit alike friendly, unequivocal, and characteristic." 



sue 
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■peach wm entirely b accordance with the well-known 
of Mr. Adam* at to the importance of a naral ettab- 






Mb. A»Axe to Mb. Qudtot. 

•Qnwr, Hbrauy tl, 1111 

r:— I thaak joa for your ipeeeh in relation to mari- 
sari uraeh aaere for amlring it It is theipooc h ofa 
otisem, and a statesmen It it neither hyperbole nor flattery 
o sty, it it the moat important speech erer ottered in that Hoote 
17$e. I care not a farthing whom I offend by this declaration. 
K am ponied and co nfoun ded to tet that not one member from 
^-g 1 — ' hat been found to second or rapport yon. It it not lem 
_ that not a member from the two vast States of New York 
^tmnsybaaia hat mid a word to amiet yon. I conld give a spo- 
of this, from motma the meanest, and basest, and most 
to hnman nature; bat none at all from any manly, gener- 
Bataral source, and therefore I will not attempt any solution 
Again I say, I thank yon. 

"Jomr Adams*" 

1]m ^^ *nBp of paper it watered to this letter, on which it written 
^ttowing words from the Sixth Epistle of Horace: « Piacc- 
► ^Vonemur, at olim's— the precise application of which I do 
Js>e^reehre 9 unices it be aimed at a sarcasm at the men who 
prefer their own selfish gratifications to the honor and 
of their country. 
^ father had also many other most cordial expreatioot of ap- 
^w. ^ from prominent Federalists. In hit own words, "I was 
^^XK>rted in the moat gratifying language by men whose praise 
^^«rthy of being preserved." On the 17th of February Robert 
^Uh wrote to him: — 

1 am in raptures with your speech on the navy bilL It is truly the 
. of a philosophical and cletr minded politician.* 

T)q the 14th of February Harrison Gray Otis wrote: — 

. ^ The sp eec h on the nary it worthy of being read in all the churches. 

*^mk it it the best and most popular view of that giesA question that 

appeared, and am confident it will be regarded in 

the 
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CHAPTER XI. 
laii. 

Hubby Scsbwau — Ooobsb or Bostob Fbdsbalists toc< 
«. — Tub Was Dbmocbatb. — Clay abd Calboob. — Tbb Sixtt 
Days' Ebtbaboo.— • DnrATOB or m Maws to Bostob. --Its Effect, 
Hbbcabtilb asp Fout»cal»-- Tbb Wab Dbmocbatb fbstaii. oybb 
Hb, Mas*sob. — Wab with Ebolabd n dsclabsd. — Mb. Quncr d«- 
cubbs a Bs-sxjBcno«. — Hn Bbasobs fob it. — Effbot of the Wab 

*■ XsW EBBt.lBl» — A J T BAMAB HOBt AT QODKJT. — TBB OoBBTITUTIOB 

**» OoBBBtBBB. — Hull abd Dsoatob. — Masrao of Job* Adams 
**» TntOYarr Picbibibq at Qudkjt. — Josnt Babbolth abb bis 
**rusw. — Mai Lbttbbs to Mb. Qvnor. 




IflARLY b the spring of 1813 the curious historical episode 

y^ of the Joho Heorj scandal occurred. Though it is pretty 

aT^ known to the readers of the history of those times, I will 

4^*^ giro my father's account of it, which is the more lively, per- 

io^*^ from his haring been himself one of the persons whose 

**ttajity had been abased by thai adventurer; 

5*** the 0th of March, 1811, a message from Resident Madison 

to Congresf and the publio a mean and bate transaction, in 

the secret serriee fond of the United States Treasury was ap- 

ejolaly to circulate, for electioneering purposes, party aspersions 

%s ipi cion i against the highest and most honorable men in the 

States, and as fuel to the most malignant party passions. 

the year 1809 to 1812, there had been residing in those States 

John Henry by name. He had married a lady of good family 

and with her and two children came to Boston, osten- 

ftr health and amusement, bringing letters of introduction to 

families in the place, — among others to mine. He was reoenred 

the attention doe to the respectability of the letters he brought, 

i tvgarded as a man passing idly through the world, seeking and 

^^Uad to no special interest or confidence. He flitted about New 






^tfand, — sometime! aft Windsor, and sometimes aft Burlington, in 
V ** — k — but chiefly resided in Boston. His manners being gentle- 
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had Uei paid fcr by the ttcsidcnt, Henry toft Washington, and wrote 

a letter from Philadelphia, dated the 20th of February (ten or twenty 

day after the tent of purchase bad been fettled and the money paid), 

h* which ha apparently made a setfmored and d i s inte res te d statement 

«f the patriotie snotties which had mdwri tea < kcrtwM to transmit Uu 

mnHfc document in km p—umon, 9 and that this had been don* go/an- 

tarty out of regard to the Uiiited8tates. It afterwards appeared that 

them documents, eo for from hanag been tranamitted from Philadelphia 

mi i the 20th of February, were in fact then in the hands of Madison, and 

that; m accordance with proceedings projected at Washington, these 

ftWhoods were written from Philadelphia to conceal the nature of 

the tis n sa cfion, that Henry might escape from the country before it 

■hosld be publicly known in the United States. Accordingly, before 

*tppesrance Henry was on his voyage to France on board the sloop- 

°*%ir Wasp, seat to carry despatches to Europe. History hat few 

to record more disgraceful to a gorernment than this, 

w its nature, its objects, the manner in which it was con- 

^*tted, and the means taken to conceal it from public new. 

* 8omt of the influential leaders of the Federal party were so in- 
frh*mted hi their belief of the character of British diplomacy, that they 
** first discredited altogether Craig's letter to Henry, — pronounced 
** * forgery, and that it was utterly incredible a British Gorernor 
**Q*ld bare been engaged in employing a spy in the Eastern States 
** any such pur pos e as this letter indicated. By this confidence in 
British purity, they at first weakened the effect of these disclosures, 
**4 co nfir med in public opinion their dcYotedness to the British 
•nation. Their course of proceeding in relation to these disclosures 
ctocsrring with their condemning my course in Toting for prepa- 
ration for war, maintaining that by such rote I was committed to 
tote for war, and thereby condemning me for not yielding my sense 
ef pubuc duty to their fears, effectually disgusted me." 

It was in thk state of feeling thai he wrote to his wife as fol- 
lows, March 20, 1812: -- 

* My anxiety to get home is intense ; yet it seems my duty to stay 
and watch this sleeping JStna, although it wQl probably do nothing 
baft smoulder ; and if it burn, I can interpose no resistance to stay its 
This session has gnren me a quietus with Congress. They may 
me on a mission to Kamorhatha rather than here. As to the 
lahsts, I have preached and p r acti se d in order to fanpress on them 
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im Europe. Why should we repine at a 
Am to mj views on Alt avasneef be/art «t, if they 
in your view, that js perhapi the remit of the in- 
•*■*« effect, rather thin of the permanent operation of the measures, or 
I *fl3»nrthe no measures, here prog r a min g. The state of things ma y be 
^oinomc It ma y be about to grow rough and tempestuous weather. 

* *oaflmi it appears hasy. Bat there are landmarks enough to steer 

Vy* The shore is bold, and I sea no great danger of shipwreck. We 

***B have enough 'tossing about,* but that keeps the faculties in play 

**7 opinion has always been, that we should get relief, but through 

■"fienag. I hope that what the people of Massachusetts hare already 

*fc vttl make them wise enough to p roduc e at the elections a salutary 

Cs *age. If it does not, they mutt go to school again. This is the way 

r^Nribed by Providence for human instruction, and I quarrel not 

**■ tt* mstituttons, bat endeavor to teach myself to understand, and 

* fta jfttsn my life to an admiration of, and acquiescence in, its sys- 

**. As to the British, there is a foolish leaning upon them among 

*** of our friends, which, at the same time that it does little 

***** to their patriotism, does infinitely less to their judgment 

* **uth is, the British look upon us as % foreign nation, and we 
*** *ook upon them in the same light They are willing to make us 

J^tfcQb of their policy, and we ought not to attribute to them higher 

^"^a than those which really actuate them." 

°»* the 27th of March he again wrote : — 

% ^ *lo not feel the despondence you seem to imagine from my last 
***** It is, perha p s, because I look upon life differently from most 
**» who deem the great objects of it to be peace and security. 
* ****ve this scene of things to be destined for exertions and duties. 
^^Mnstances may make the first rigorous and the latter critical. It 
*^y little within our power to select either the theatre or the time 

* fcctSon. But the great object in which the mind ought to be ab- 
ttAfed, and on which our felicity should be made dependent, is a 
thorough performance of duty, and a rigorous exertion of our facul- 
ties according to the nature of the stage, and of the period which a 
hgatr than human power has provided for us." 

AH this time the country was drifting rapidly into a war with 
Sagland. The war of commercial restrictions having failed to 
bring that haughty power to terms, the alternative of silent sub- 
appeal to the last argument of kings and nations 
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m more and more forced upon men's minds. The faith of Mr. 
Madison in the compulsory power of Embargo* and Acts of Non- 
Intercourse was not yet shaken, and there was no man in the 
nation that shrunk from a resort (o arms more nervously than 
he. But the spirit of hatred to England which Jefferson had 
evoked, and he himself hod conjured with, was grown too strong 
for Mr. Madison to exorcise or to control. As a last resort he 
induced Mr. Pinkney of Maryland, late Minister to England, and 
one of the ablest men the country ever produced, to use his 
influence with the merchants in the different commercial cities 
to write to their correspondents in England, and ask them lo 
endeavor to persuade the British Ministry to modify the Orders 
in Council sufficiently to make it possible for the United States 
to withdraw from their unpleasant position with some show of 
grace. He succeeded in drawing after him some of the Federal 
merchants even of Boston, by acting skilfully on their hopes and 
fears. But it was all in vain. The English Ministry were as 
fast anchored as their isle, and would make neither concessions 
nor advances. All this strengthened the war party in Congress. 
Of this party Henry Ciay was the guiding spirit. Of his char- 
acter and qualifications for tbis leadership my father speaks 
thus: — 

" Bold, aspiring, presumptuous, with a rough, overbearing eloquence, 
neither exact nor comprehensive, which he had cultivated and formed 
in the contests with the half-civilixed wrangters in the county court* 
of Kentucky, and quickened into confidence and readiness by success- 
ful declamations at barbecues and electioneering struggles, he had 
not yet that polish of language and refinement of manners which ha 
afterwards acquired by familiarity and attrition with highly cultivated 

men Such was the man whose influence and power more than 

that of any other produced the war of 1812 between the United 

States and Great Britain Afaeurd as an invasion of Canada in 

defence of our commercial rights would appear, yet, if war were once 
declared, the nation might be brought up to it, as we could do nothing 
else; and the measure would be highly beneficial to Kentucky and the 
Western States. Levies of men could easily be raised among their 
vigorous and active population, and army supplies would be a bounty 
upon beef, corn, flour, and their other products, — among them the 
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chief apnfitm of the war weald be amde. All thif Clay foresaw, 
sad, m the event, realised. The nr?snion of Canada advanced Ken- 
tacky and the Western States fifty jean ia pi o spcr o u s progrem" 

The war party, h ow eve r , were willing to indulge Mr. Madieon 
with one more trial of the effect of an Embargo for eixtj day*. 
This wae the occaaion of the following transaction, of which I 
will give mj father's own account. 

« On the flat of March, Mr. Calhoun, a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, came to am voluntarily, and told me that the Ad- 
s s iah Ur at ion had determined to lay another Embargo,— that it would 
certainly be done,— and that it was the intention of the government 
thai it should be made pubfie. I asked him if I was authorised to 
ooammwieafte that intention to my constituents. He replied, certainly, 
thai it was to that end he had mentioned it to me. I immediately 
sought an interview with Mr. Lloyd. We agreed the important in- 
fpirfflfrm ought to be instantly transmitted to the merchants of Bos- 
ton, and united in a letter to H. 6. Otis and T. H. Perkins, with 
the intelligence Mr. Calhoun had given me. We contracted with a 
stage proprietor to deliver our despatch in Boston in seventy-six hours. 
This contract was fulfilled, and on Friday, the 4th of April, the intelli- 
gence reached Boston. The effect was electric, the excitement pro- 
duced never exceeded. On Saturday and Sunday the whole town 
was in motion, every truck and cart was in requisition, the streets and 
wharves were crowded by the merchants, anxious to send their ships 
to sea before the harbor was closed by the Embargo. The loading 
and sailing continued all Sunday. This news, coming on the eve 
of the April elections, was met first with disbelief, then with cal- 
umny. *The duty assigned to me/ wrote William Sullivan, ' was to 
r, at caucus, that the letter you and Lloyd sent to Otis was 
a forgery nor an electioneering trick; both which had been 
concerning it 9 The timeliness of this communication from 
Mr. Lloyd and myself was evident. Its importance to the interests of 
the merchants was apparent by the rapid and earnest use they made 
as? it, and its favorable effect upon the State election was undeniable. 
It was one of the most responsible acts of my publio life, taken on the 
iufamalion of a deliberate intention of the Administration, communi- 
cated to me voluntarily, not confidentially, by Mr. Calhoun, with ex- 
press authority from him to transmit it to my constituents, and done 
nolely from a sense of public duty and regard for the interests of the 
Tot though it was thus used, generally approved, and 
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even Wiled by most of ray friends, it wag far from being so by tins 
who took tbe lead in tbe conduct of the Federal party. They at fin 
sneered and disbelieved the statement, said that, u it respected th 
elections, the Federalists bad lost more votes at tbe polls by sendin 
away sailors who could vote, than were gained by the excitement pn 
daced by the news, and treated very slightly the advantage gained b 
my letter. 

" Mrs. Qu i ncy wrote to me on the 6th of April : ' Isaac P. Davis aai 
to me, there were gentlemen in the party who made a practice o 
disapproving of everything the Federalists in Congress had done, froi 
the beginning to the end ; that they were very few in number, bu 
made up in violence what they wanted in strength.' Facta of thi 
kind clinched my determination never again to engage in a service • 
arduous, so responsible, so thankless, so subject to be abused by on 
section of tbe party and only feebly supported by another, — divide 
by its interests, passions, affections, and principles." 

My father was deeply wounded by the manner in which hi 
conscientious performance of his public duty end hii faithfu 
service of bis party, subordinated only lo the higher allegiano 
due to his country, bod been requited by a portion of the leadinj 
Federalists. We have already seen how his displeasure at th 
conduct of these gentlemen in the Henry matter had helped u 
make np his mind to withdraw from Congress, and this fresl 
sense of personal injustice only strengthened that resolution. Ii 
a letter to Mb wife written about this time, he thus expresses hi 
feelings and opinions as to tbe course of the lenders of his party 
and repeats his determination not to return to Washington afte 
tbe expiration of this term. 

" You and my other correspondents are my witnesses, that I ban 
foreseen the renewal of tbe Embargo. Last November I wrote, ' II 
you mean to get rid of the restrictive system, you must be willing h 
wish, prefer, and even demand war,' or words to that effect. But '. 
found 1 could not be supported by my friends. I have been obligee 
to content myself with a silent acquiescent course, instead of on 
open, stimulative, vigorous, such as was due to the Crisis, to our coun 
try, to our character and hopes as a party- From the friendship of 
Great Britain we have little to hope. Many Federalists by their be 
k'ef in it have been ruined Fear of war with her paralyses others 
But you and tbe nation shall bear my voice. If my friends choose u 
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be offended, I cannot help it I do not mean to be a member of Con- 
gress after this term, being perfectly convinced thai whaterer weight 
my character and exertions can effect had better be applied in m y na- 
tive State. I ahall speak troth according to my own cooceptioo of it; 
aad if I do not convince or change public sentiment, I will not asso- 
ciate myaelf or my late with the destinies of the weak, the timid, or 
the interested* 

* But I fear not. The great body of the American people, when 
they understand the relations of things, will go with me; and if they 
do not in vote they will in heart, and sooner or later in rote also. If 
they do not, and are false to themselves, so be it: I will be true to my- 
self and my country. Ton will perceive that my heart is full, my 
head also, with a session of eleven hoars, during one of which I was 
on my seat, uttering, I trust, piercing truths, which were felt deeply 
enough, though they produced no conviction. All this may appear 
vanity, but I have a right to offer to you the ov e rflow i ng of a heart 
which, h oweve r engaged, whether light or serious, active or indolent, 
in strength or weakness, is always yours.* 

Through this extraordinary despatch, the news of the impend- 
ing Embargo was in Boston before it was in Baltimore, a circum- 
stance not well pleasing to the merchants there. Mr. Calhoun 
was inclined to cavil at the rapidity with which his intelli- 
gence had been transmitted by Mr. Quincy to his constituents ; 
but as he could not deny that it was communicated for trans- 
mission, it was dear that he had no just ground of complaint 
Mr. Quincy took an active part in the discussions on the passage 
of this Embargo in the secret sessions. What he did and said 
was of no effect within those closed doors, and of none outside 
of them, as the debates were not published for years afterwards. 

Towards the end of April my father obtained leave of absence 
from the House, and made a flying visit to Boston. On his re- 
turn his friend, the Rev. William Ellery Channing, accom- 
panied him, by his invitation, to Washington. The health of 
that celebrated man being infirm then, as it continued to be all 
his life long, it was hoped that this journey might be of use 
to him. He remained with my father as his guest for several 
days, bat had no opportunity of gratifying his desire to attend 
the debates, as the House was in secret session during his whole 
•toy. 
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The war parly in Congress was now in the ascendant, and 
the resistance which the Democratic President and the Federal 
Opposition could offer to the measure was overborne by the 
reckless energy and determined purpose of Clay and Calhoun. 
My father gives the following account of the manner in which 
the reluctance of Mr. Madison was overcome, and he induced to 
lake the responsibility of recommending a declaration of war 
against England. In those days, as may be seen in the conclud- 
ing extract of the speech on Place and Patronage, the candi- 
dates for the Presidency were agreed upon by the members of 
Congress of the respective parties, instead of being selected, as 
at present, by general conventions. 

"He was heart and soul a convert to Jefferson's policy, and held 
to the commercial restrictive system with the grasp of death. A 
war, he thought, would put an end to his hope of re-election to the 
Presidency, nor did he quit this grasp till waited upon by a commit- 
tee of which Henry Clay was the Chairman, and was plainly told 
that his being supported as the party candidate for the next Presi- 
dency depended upon his screwing his courage to a declaration of 
war. To this he reluctantly assented, but intimated his desire that it 
should, in the incipient stage, commence in the House of Representa- 
tives. But three or four young men, who had recently become mem- 
bers of Congress, who, from want of experience were without personal 
weight, and were comparatively unknown to the nation, were unwill- 
ing to take the lead in such a measure; and M "*'«fln was told In 
must unequivocally assume himself the responsibility of recommend- 
ing war. To this condition he finally acceded, and, giving full satis- 
faction to these overbearing leaders, he received the nominstion for 
the Presidency. On this combination of violence with individual in- 
terest and ambition was laid the foundation of the war of 181) with 
Great Britain." 

In fulfilment of bis part of the contract, Mr. Madison lent a 
confidential Message, recommending a Declaration of War, on 
the 1st of June, 1812, and a bill was passed to that effect by the 
House on the 4th, by a vote of 79 to 49. It took about a fort- 
night longer to procure the sanction of the Senate, but this waa 
obtained on the 18th, — nineteen Senators voting for the war, 
and thirteen against it. Mr. Madison made haste to sign the 
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mil, and the work m done. Mr. Quiney m Appointed by the 
Federalists m Congress to prepare an address of the minority 
to their f jmm ftt w-i which be did in an ample and sa t is fa cto r y 
manner. It may be found in the Appendix to Sullivan's Letters 
en Pnbfie Characters, and nib twenty-five pages of small type 
It was signed by all the Federal members of the House of 
BepresentatJTes, and pnblished about the time Congress ad- 
joarned. It is a dear, forcible, and temperate statement of 
the views of the minority as to the war and the measures which 
preceded and led to it, and it was accepted by the Federal party 
at large as a satisractory exposition of the opinions, and a con- 
clusive defence of the conduct, of it* signers. 

The experience of this session only confirmed my father in the 
resolution he had already formed, of declining another election 
to Congress, which he now formally announced. This deter- 
mination the remoostrances and even entreaties of his most 
valued friends could not shake. His private reasons were his 
unwillingness to be longer separated from his family. " To live 
longer separate from them," he says, M I would not To take 
them with me to Washington my finances would not permit 
Of his public reasons he gives the following account: — 



:* » 



"My personal motives for leaving my seat in Congress are ex- 
plained; my political, I shall aho briefly state. Seven yean of ob- 
servation and experience in the national Legislature had brought my 
mind to the concloBon that the Southern, as then called, but now the 
Slave-holding State*, were omnipotent in this Union. That their in- 
fluence was not temporary, but permanent, and that this state of rela- 
tive power in respect of the Free States was destined to continue for 
a long series of years, and probably for all future tune. Another con- 
clusion my experience had established in my mind, that the princi- 
ples, prejudices, and interests of those Skve-holding States necessarily 
led to a policy incompatible with the interests and principles of the 
Free 8tates, most especially of the commercial States. In this pro- 
spective view of the relations of the States, I cleasjy discerned that a 
continuance in Congress ss a Representative from Boston condemned 
ma to a li fe - l on g series of contests, laborious in their nature and hope- 
Ism as to their result, to which I had no disposition to condemn myself! 
2 then befaVed, as the course of my writings and speeches at that 
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time Diffidently indicate*, that the slave-bolder* 1 power bestrode the 
Union as the Old Man of the Sea did the shoulders of Sinbad the 
Sailor, — a power which no exertion could throw off, and which time 
would not unsettle, but rather confirm. This i* not the place to 
state all the facta and circumstance* on which thia opinion was 
formed. It is enough that what was but opinion then the experi- 
ence of fifty yean has proved to be truth.* 

" Other circumstances growing out of the relations of public affairs at 
the time, and the want of unison among Federalists themselves as to 
the political course to be pursued, disgusted me with the service. I 
found that a Representative in Congress from Boston, to be supported, 
must follow the opinion of his constituents concerning their real or 
imagined interests, and that in an independent course be was sure to 
be suspected or denounced. It was a state of subserviency which 
suited neither my pride nor my principles ; and, though sufficiently 
urged to continue, no representations could induce me to abandon my 
purpoee of retirement from this part of the public stage. 

" I will not conceal that this determination was not made without re- 
gret. I had formed myself for a public man on a large and national 
scale. 1 had laboriously prepared for the service, as my private man- 
uscripts will evidence. For the sphere of State politics I had neither 
taste nor adaptation of mind, but 1 yielded my withes to a mom of 
duty, and never regretted my decision." 

This stormy session over and the war with England pro- 
claimed, my father hastened home to his family, already estab- 
lished for the summer at Quiocy. It was not- a cloudless 
summer of country occupations and country pleasures. Gloom 
brooded over the land, and the present hoar was embittered by 
anxiety for the future. The ruin of the commercial States 
seemed now to be a settled thing, and war invoked to devour 
whatever Embargo, Non-Importation, and Non-Intercourse had 
spared. The stagnation of business attending this last blow to 
commerce carried distress or anxiety into every household. It 
was small consolation to true lovers of their country, — which the 
Federalists were most emphatically,— to find their predictions so 
speedily fulfilled in the disasters which attended our arms every- 
where along the Canada frontier in the opening campaign of the 
war, the thick-coming tidings of which helped to darken the 
• Thk was wrtttsa la tat yssr leu. 
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hours of that memorable season. And a general mom of per- 
Moal in s ecurity prevailed all along the seaboard. For the gov- 
ernment had vcochsefcd no protection sufficient to fare the cities 
from being laid under contribution by a British squadron, or to 
secare the coast from being kid waste 07 a single ship of war. 

In these last-named apprehensions the family at Quincy had 
good reason to share. For the estate bounds on the ocean! and 
the fears of boat-attacks and foraging-parties which bad haunted 
that roof thirty years before returned again to disturb its repose. 
Every ship enters and leaves the port of Boston in full view 
of the windows of the house, and it may well be believed that 
a sharp lookout was kept up in the direction of the lighthouse. 
The first naval spectacle discerned from that post of .observation, 
h o wev e r , was a memorable and an auspicious one. It was the 
entrance of the Constitution into the harbor, on the 29th of 
August, 1812, after the capture of the Guerriere. I will copy 
the account of this event, and what immediately followed it, from 
the privately printed Memoir of my mother, by my eldest sister, 
of which I have already spoken. 

"At Quincy, the ships in the harbor, especially thoM apparently of 
a warlike character, were anxiously watched. Toward evening, on 
the 29th of August, 1812, a frigate (recognised as the Constitution, 
commanded by Captain Hull) came in under rail sail, and dropped 
her anchor beside Bainefbrd Island, — then the Quarantine Ground 
The next morning, a fleet of armed ships appeared off Point Alder- 
ton. As they rapidly approached, the Constitution was observed to 
raise her anchor and sails, and go boldly forth to meet the apparent 
enemy; but, as the frigate passed the leader of the fleet, a friendly 
recognition was exchanged, instead of the expected broadside. They 
joined company, and the Constitution led the way to Boston. It was 
the squadron of United States ships, then commanded by Conimodore 
Bodgcrs, unexpectedly returning from a long cruise. 

m A few days afterwards, Hull, who had just taken the Guerriere, 
came with Decatur to breakfast at Quincy. When this incident was 
men t ioned, he said: *I must acknowledge, I participated in the appre- 
hensions of my friends on shore. Thinking myself safe in port, I told 
say officers to let the men wash their dothes, and get the ship in order 
to go up to Boston; and, being excessively fatigued, went to my state- 
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room. I was sound asleep when a lieutenant rushed down, exclaim- 
ing, " Captain, the British ore upon us ! — an armed fleet is catering 
the harbor 1 " No agreeable intelligence, certainly ; for I «« wholly 
unprepared to engage with a superior force. But, determined to sell 
our lives as dear aa I could, I gave orders to dear the decks, weigh 
anchor, and get ready for immediate action. I confess I fit greatly 
relieved when I saw the American flag, and recognized Rodger*.' In 
ipcakiug of the conflict with the Guerriere, ho said: 'I do not mind the 
day of battle; the excitement carries one through: but the day after 
is fearful ; it is to dreadful to see my men wounded and suffering-' 

" These Daval officers formed a striking contrast. Hull was easy 
and prepossessing in his manners, but looked accustomed to face ' the 
battle and tho breeze.' Decatur was uncommonly handsome, and re- 
markable for tho delicacy and roflnemont of bis appearance." 

This breakfast is one of the earliest of my own recollections, 
I was a very little child, but I remember perfectly well sitting on 
Decatur's knee, playing with his dirk, and looking up at his, 
handsome face, the beauty of which struck even my childish 
eyes, and which I still seem to see looking at me from out the 
far past I have uo recollection of Hull at that time, but I often 
saw him in later years, and knew him well, as a very young man 
knows a distinguished elder. His manners certainly were easy, 
as my sister describes them, and prepossessing in the sense of 
being eminently suitable to the man and characteristic of turn. 
They were plain, bluff, and hearty, aa became "a rough and 
boisterous captain of the sea," and indicated a good heart and a 
good temper, though not incapable of being ruffled on a sufficient 
occasion. I remember his telling the story of (he fight with the 
Guerriere one day at my father's table in Boston. Poor Dacrea, 
according to him, did not relish being beaten any mora titan 
"our wayward sisters" in the late Rebellion. One would in- 
fer that he must hare been of the old-world breed of sea-dogs 
to which Commodore Trunnion belonged, rather than of the 
more polished modern school of naval officers. After he had 
struck his flag and was coming on board the Constitution, Cap- 
tain Hull stood ready to receive his prisoner with his beat man- 
ners, and said to him, a* he came up the aide, with the proper 
salute, « Sir, I am happy to see you." " Ugh, d-; — a joe, 
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** Appose yon axel" was Ike turfy reply of Joho Ball, i 

^oo^ hk «ptor »e«U to intuit him ! Another thing I 

the Commod o r e Mid, which I record in the interest 

colored friends. Speaking of the fighting qualities of 

he Mid: "I never hod any better fighters than the 

—(I am afraid be spelled the word "with twoyV- 

^^■■^igraplry, aceordiag to Mr. Seward, fetal to the prospects 

^Presidential candidate, ) — « thej stripped to the waist, i 

like devils, sir, seeming to be utterly insensible to danj 

to be possessed with a determination to outfight the wl 

* This testimony has been rendered superfluous, indc 

gallant record our black countrymen made for themseh 

by land and sea, during the late Rebellion ; but it six 

groundless as well as despicable was the subserviency 

which excluded brave men for years from the serrice 

country, because they wore 

• Tat shftdoiwed hvsry of the burnished •on." 

during this summer that a meeting took place 

b et wee n Ex-President Adams and his sometime Sec 

of 8tate, Colonel Timothy Pickering, for the first and o 

after the former had summarily dismissed the latter fi 

in 1800. The differences which occasioned that dismii 

of history, and need not be recapitulated here. 11 

a nature, however, to prevent any personal intercou 

these eminent men— "good haters" both, after ] 

ils own heart! — for the rest of their lives, excepting 

cation. It fell out on this wise. My father 1 

for several years one of the twelve trustees of the Mat 

Society for Promoting Agriculture, during which ti 

Adams had been its President. It was the custom of t 

Board— and I believe it is one still honored in ' 

— to encourage the consumption of the kindly fn 

earth, besides promoting their production, by a moot) 

at the houses of the trustees in turn. In consequei 

unfriendly relations of Mr. Adams and Colonel Pickeri 

trustees bad been debarred the privilege of inviting the 1 
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ter gentleman to assist mt any of their monthly festivals, which 
they regretted the more because he was as tealous in agriculture 
tut in politics. This year, however, Mr. Adams bad resigned his 
Presidency, and retired from the Board, on the ground that bis 
age rendered the due discharge of the official and convivial du- 
ties of his post inconvenient to him. My father, knowing how 
interesting ao addition the Ex-President always made to any 
party, invited him as a neighbor to meet his old colleagues once 
more at his table; and be readily agreed to come. The day 
arrived, and the host and hostess awaited the coming of their 
guests with no foreboding of anything out of the come 
But when the company began to arrive, one of the first to n 
his appearance was Colonel Pickering, who, happening to be i 
Boston that day, readily accepted the invitation of Mr. John 
Lowell to accompany him to Quincy, well knowing how welcome 
he would be. The welcome he expected was as cordial as be 
could desire, but my mother felt obliged, while giving it, to teU 
him whom be would presently encounter, that he might decide 
for himself whether to stay or return to town. 

" I did not think of meeting Mr. Adams," he replied, " when C 
agreed to accompany Mr. Lowell hither, as I knew he had fcC 
the Board, and if my being here will occasion any uneasiness K= 
yourself or Mr. Quincy, I will go away immediately. But. pf~~ 
sonally, I have no objection to meeting Mr. Adams." 

Scarcely had this preliminary been adjusted, when Mr. Adams 
drove up. My father presented himself at the coach door, and 
made substantially the same statement of the existing state of 
affairs that my mother had just despatched, which the £x-Preat> 
dent received in the fame spirit that his former prime minister 
had manifested. 

•' As your friend, Mr. Quincy," said be, * I shall be moat hap- 
py to see Colonel Pickering." 

Accordingly, after paying his respects to his hostess, he turned 
to Colonel Pickering, and they met with all the external cordial- 
ity of old friends who had been long separated, but never divid- 
ed. The possible awkwardness of this meeting might have been 
heightened to less experienced men of the world, by the fact that 
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Mr. Adam was eooompanied by hit son-in-law, Colonel William 

& South, whom he had nominated for Inspector-General, at the 

recommendation of Washington, when the army of 1798 was 

forming, and who had been rejected by the Senate, through the 

secret influence, aa the Adama family bettered, of Colonel Pick* 

ering* Fortunately, however, the hooae at Quincy was not the 

Palace of Troth of the Genioa Phanor, and eTerything was on 

▼>ertet throogboot the day. They took wine together, according 

to the good old-fashioned custom of the time; they talked over 

°Jd times and old friends, told old-world stories, and made them- 

ttbes exceedingly agreeable and entertaining to the company, 

•ad, we will hope, to one another. When the pariy broke up, 

**d Colonel Pickering took his leave, he and Mr. Adams shook 

■**k together, and expressed the pleasure they had had in each 

*We society, and parted, never to meet again in this world. 

**fa* Colooel Pickering was gone, my mother expressed to Mr. 

****** her hope thai this unexpected meeting had not been tm- 

^••mnt to him ; for it had been a most interesting one to her- 

** %nd the rest of the party. "No, madam,* said he; «I cer- 

^^y hope to meet Colonel Pickering in Heaven, and, next to 

I sorely should he willing to meet him here in your 




* Ifeve already mentioned the odd sort of intimacy which had 

TJ^tJig up between my father and John Randolph. It would be 

^■^ult to imagine two men more dissimilar in character and 

•go*, tfau they w«, art jet the ngud that Aey enter- 

* ln *d for each other was a very real one. It is said that my 

fc&cr was the only friend Randolph ever had with whom he did 

w* quarrel, first or last In a letter to my mother, my father 

ehtracteriies him thns : — 

* Randolph is aa eccentric character, with great faults and some vir- 
tues,— » a ei c atiue of whun and momentary impulse. He is just what 
the hour makes him, — a true friend where he profesMs friendship, a 
bitter enemy where he declares it To serve the one or depress the 
r 9 he wffl go to the world's end. Am a politician he keeps Vir- 

• lift aad Werts of Jsha Afemt, VoL I p. SSS. 
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ginia always in bis eye. While Massachusetts claimed to be her onl; 
rival among the States, ha wreaked the vengeance of hi* patriotisu 
upon her and her satellites, as he called the other New Englaiu 
States. Now New York has taken the ascendant, I can plainly per 
eeive that the current of his bile is concentrating about the Hudson 
Upon the whole, he is a man who will always have more enemies thai 
friends." 

Randolph had all the prejudices of his section and bis auti 
■gainst New England. He once said to my father: •' I never in 
tend to set my foot on the farther bank of the Hudson. But i! 
I ever should, your house shall be the first that I will enter." Hi 
never did visit this part of the country, though it will be seen, b) 
some of his letters by and by, that he did at one time seriously 
contemplate such a journey. But, notwithstanding his antipathy 
to the land of the Puritans, when the question came up an to 
where his nephew and adopted son and heir, Theodorio Tudor 
Randolph, should be educated, he surmounted it so far as to 
choose the oldest University in the country as the place where 
the youth was to be taught his humanities. Young Randolph 
was the son of Richard Randolph, John Randolph's elder brother, 
who died in 1796. At Mr. Randolph's request, my father took 
charge of the young man on his last journey home, and placed 
him at Cambridge, in the bouse and under the immediate eys 
of President Kirkland. He is described as a tall, swarthy 
youth, with a good deal in his looks that seemed to justify h J 
claim, of which his uncle was so proud, to a descent from Poca- 
hontas and Powhatan. He was a lad of fine abilities, and snfi- 
ciently attentive to his studies to take rank among the ft 
in his class. Unhappily, his health failed towards the end of 
college life, and he died in England before the class graduated 
but the Corporation, nevertheless, gave him his degree, and 
name appears regularly in the Triennial Catalogue. My 
had a general oversight of young Randolph, and tho charge 
his money matters, which gave occasion to a tolerably coi 
correspondence with the uncle, of which I shall give the 
part, under the years to which they belong. 
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Ma. Baxdouv to Mi. QrarcT. 

•OSMMSOTrs, Jeff i, ins. 
M I)xAB8im:^Toar€Oonderttoft^obGgingl6it«hMji»trMclied 
I do ooi regret the detention bore wkiek Km canted bm to re- 
it T is a source of great comfort to me to kiicw tkai my son is 
year kind protection, and I eat unspeakably pleaeed to find 
that I am not singular in my approbation of kia character and deport- 
He ia a creatnre almost of my entire formation, and I some- 
feared tkai mj partialit/ might canae me to exaggerate kia good 
qaafitiee, and to be blind to kia defects. 

M l employ mj mat sheet of paper to acknowledge your a t tention to 
km and to me. Thanks are too poor to be offered in sack a case. 
Yoar own bosom will teU yon what I most feel on the occasion. 
" Tts said oar sov croi ga lord the P— is exceeding wroth at the 
of certain bcictics to their constituents ; • that he kas pro- 
thai (except the overt act) it is treason ; tkai he could hare 
anything else ; bat tkis is proof of division, etc*, etc • • • • Ao- 
my best wiskes for Mrs. Qnincy and yoarseUL 

• • • • • 

"Jon* Rakdolph or Boakoxb. 

•The aiooanvc beat kas deterred me from commencing my journey. 
Bo so good as to give my best lore to Tudor, and pres e nt me respect- 
xmH/ to Mr. Kirkland. I shall write to them both as soon as I can get 
my present fapioanVia of strength and spirits.' 9 



Iks 8amb to thi Same. 

JrtjH, 19VL 



>kam 8ia:~By severe indisposition I hare been detained here 
the lftk of the month. Every art has been played off by gov- 
to affect the public mind in the State generally, and especial- 
ly m my district! bat with very little soccem. In my opinion there is a 
great bat silent ckange in the current of public sentiment, by no 
aeeemf mvorable to the Administration 5 bat oar general-ticket system 
will prevent its being wit in the Presidential election. 

-I kave just read the Newbaryport Addrem and the Boston Bee- 
cmamaa, Tea men of New England are considered here as irreclaim- 
able karatics, aad we meditate to rescue the Cradle (may it not 
Sepafekrel) of American Hberty from Um political infidek. 
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You will see tome resolutions of the County of Charlotte. Had Gen- 
eral Dearborn and his friends preoccupied tho Eichaugo, and pasted 
resolutions, they would hare been as fair an expression of the public 

opinion of Boston as these ore of Charlotte Thank yon for the 

pamphlet- My best wishes attend Mrs. Quinsy, and believe me, dear 
Sir, with much regard, your obliged friend and servant, 

"John Randolph or Roakokc 
"My compliments, to Mr. Otis. Wlien you tea Mr. Reed, greet 
him in my name." 

The Same to the Same. 

■ luno, Vfc, luj. i mi 

"Dear Sir: — On my arrival here I found your re ry obliging and 
friendly letter of the 12th, together with Mr. Blake's Oration, for both, 
of which I ask your acceptance of my best thanks. J received at the 
same time two letter* from my son, in both of which he speak* aa be- 
comes him of your kind and marked attentions to him. On this ■ob- 
ject I will repress my inclination to dwell. Tour own bosom will tell 
you what must bo my feelings towards you. It is a source of proud 
gratification to me to find that my boy holds no mean place in your 
estimation. Sometimes I have been inclined to think that I waa led 
away by a natural but weak partiality. At other* (after making am- 
ple allowance on this score), I have felt confident that he would im- 
press all who saw him long enough to know him, that he waa no 
ordinary boy. 

" To retorn to the topic which has been under discussion during the 
last eight months. I fear you will ' look (in vain) to Virginia for any 
exertion to shake off the Incubus.' For though a majority of the peo- 
ple (hereabouts for example) disapprove the war, there is a general 
sentiment ptevailing that this disapprobation should be cupprcscd to 
avoid an ill effect abroad. Another cause also operates. The only 
war within the memory of man (a few superannuated excepted) is the 
war of our Revolution. And that being a cicii war, every man not 
entering heartily into the cause wai justly deemed aa enemy, and 
often treated aa such. A tear of similar cocaeq a aaces under the pree- 
ent circumstance* render* the greater part of the people any nasi re- 
served. In fact, men are afraid to (peak their sentiments. Thai state 
of thing* has emboldened Mr. Eppe* to come forward a* my opponent, 
My friend* are very confident there i* nothing to be feared from has 
exertions. Through the prat*, Administration have o nrar.lt* cosav 
maod of the public opinion of Virginia. I know bat of two Oppowi 
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tiom papers m the Stale, and the principal om (at Richmond) b 
utterly worthless and in e ffici e nt Its inanity has d es tr oye d in circu- 



« My health has ben so extreme!/ bed that I her© teen nobody 
Icaasehome. When I left Washington, k wm with a wish that 
I aught never see it again. I hare every inducement to withdraw 
final public Hie; none to remain ia it, except a eeaee of barren duty, 
where hope iade nothing to achieve. Mjr dieorder admonishes me to 
lay aside my pen. 

•* With very Ugh respect and regard, I am, dear sir, your obliged 

"Jon Rahdolth or Boakoek." 

Iks 8aMB TO tbb 8amk. 

* m ^^ w ^ m i A«fwt ift* mis. 

«DKA*8nt:— Your letter of the 16th of July hat jort reached me, 
and I despatch these hurried lines to assure you that I am not unmind- 
ful of your Tory hind attention to Tudor, and that I am as deeply im- 
pressed as yourself can be with the importance of the present crisis. I 
hate the word, but there is none other ready at hand. My last, if it hare 
reached its place of destination, will hare informed you of the state of 
public sentiment in this Quarter, where we are as ignorant of the tem- 
per prevailing in the Eastern States as the people of New Holland 
ean be. I feel the roll force of all that you hare urged on the subject 
of the prevailing discontents in the Northern and Eastern sections of 
the United States, but I doubt whether any efficient opposition can be 
organised against the present ruling party in our country.' 

" For my own re-election I have no fears ; but, although four out of 
five of our people disapprove the war and its advisers, yet a spirit pre- 
-vaOs to support it so long as the cons t itu t ed authorities shall enjoin 
that duty upon the nation ; and to consider it, like the Revolutionary 
contest, as a struggle in which every man who does not rally round 
the standard of the government ought to be adjudged as disaffected 
to the cause of the country. In a few days I shall write you more at 
large. Ton will perceive that I have anticipated your idea as to a 
anode of commnniration b et ween us which may baffle the spies of the 
post-office ; for although I have nothing to say that I would not utter 
in the market place, and which I have not repeatedly pronounced in 
any place on the floor of Congress, yet I do not choose to subject my 
private c wr e sp oadence to the revision of these State inquisitors, I 
to yon from Rsghsaondy and again since I get home* From 
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time to time 70a may expect to bear from me through this channel. 
I iu at last Charlotte Court; my constituents were anxious that I 
should address them publicly. In deference to their expectations I 
did bo, and very general satisfaction wu the result. I told tbem that, 
' under different circumstances, all that I would have naked at their 
handi would have been an honest dismission; and such, had I coo- 
suited either my interest or my ease, would have been the petition 
which I should have preferred before them. But that I could not rec- 
oncile it either to my sense of duty or to my feelings of inclination to 
abandon them in the hour of trial and in the day of danger, provided 
it was their unbiased wish that I should continue to represent tl 
That if 1 had any cause to think (or should see any) that their c. 
fidence in me was in any wise withdrawn, or that they were indiffen 
in that behalf, I would willingly resign my pretensions t 
capable, but, I must be suffered to say, not more faithful Bepi 

" I dare not tt 

briuurt, who have found among us ' an asylum for oppressed humanity.' 
Wo have yet no distinct accounts of this horrible transaction.* 

" In haste, but with every good wish for yourself and Mrs. Qmncy, 
I am, dear air, very truly yours, 

" Joim Rajtoolph or Roanok*." 

* The Baltimore Demoontlo mob of Jane W and 17, 1813, organised for Ike 
destruction of the Federal Republican nawipaper. Ganersl Ungan, a Rnola- 
tionery officer, was most bsrbaronsly murdered, and General Henry L**, 
" Light-Bon* Harry " of tho Revolution, fxther of Robert E. Lee, the ItsIst 
of the Rebel forces, erippled for life. Alexander Cootee Hanson, the editor of 
the paper, was left for dead, and never recovered fully from the injuries be 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1811-1811, 



Qudct*s last SEsnox.— 8mci on m Be us t mebt or Mibobs.— 
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m Cobbrivbbtb.— Mb. Quokjt's Belatiobs with Mb. Rab- 
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MB. QUTNCT left Boston for Washington on the 11th of 
November, 1813, in oomponj with Senator Lloyd, and 
arrived, travelling by stage-coach, in the astonishingly abort apace 
of a week ; for he took his seat on the 18th. He had formed 
the resolution not to take an active part in the deliberations of the 
House, experience having satisfied him M that resistance to what- 
ever a majority had determined to do was hopeless, and that the 
will of the Cabinet was the law of the land." But it was easier to 
make than to keep such a resolve, especially for one of his ardent 
and impulsive temperament On the third day after taking his 
seat he was on his legs making a speech, perhaps the most exas- 
perating to the Administration he had yet uttered. It was on a 
bill " concerning the pay of non-commissioned officers 19 ; but the 
occasion of his indignant remonstrance and protest was a clause 
in it which authorised the enlistment of minors without the con- 
sent first had of parents, guardians, or masters, which he stigma- 
tised as nothing less than atrocious. I wOl give a few extracts 
from it as Specimens of its character. 

"Ito nature of this provision is apparent, its tendency is not de- 
nied. It is to seduce minors of all des cripti ons, be they wards, *p- 
prentices, or chikirca^ from the service of their gnsxriisjis, masters, and 
On this principle I rest my objection to the bfflL I meddle 
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not with the nation of the war ; nor is it because I am hostile to tub 
war, both in its principle and it* conduct, that I at present make any 
objection to the provisions of the bill. I say nothing against it* waste 
of public money. If eight dollars a month for the private bo not 
enough, toko sixteen dollars; if that be not enough, take twenty. 
Kconomy is not my difficulty. Nor do I think much of that objection 
of which my honorable friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. Mibior) Bcemcd 
to think a great deal, — the liberation of debtor* from their obliga- 
tions. So far a* relate* to the present argument, without any objec- 
tion from me you may take what temptations you please, and apply 
them to the ordinary haunt* for enlistment, — clear the jails, exhaust 
the brothel, make a desert of the tippling-sbop,— lay what snares you 
please for overgrown rice, for lunacy which is of full age, and idiocy 
out of its time. 

" But here stop. Touch not private right, — regard the sacred ties 
of guardian and master, — corrupt not our youth, — listen to the ne- 
cessities of our mechanics and manufacturers, — hare compassion for 
the tear* of parents. 

" Mr. Speaker, what a picture of felicity his the President of tl 
United States drawn in describing the situation of the yeomac 
of tliis country! Their condition happy, — tubiUttnce eaty,— 
high, — fail employ. To such favored beings what would be the si 
gestions of lore truly parental? Surety that so much happinca 
should not bo put at haaard, — that innocence should not be tempted 
to scenes of guilt, — that the prospering ploughshare should not be ex- 
changed for the sword. Such would be the lessons of parental love. 
And such will always be the lessons which a President of the United 
States will teach in such a state of things, whenever a father of his 
country is at the head of the nation. Alas I Mr. Speaker, how dif- 
ferent is this Message I The burden of the thought is, bow to decoy 
the happy yeoman from home, from peace and prosperity, to aetata 
of blood, — how to bait the man-trap,— what inducements shall be 
held forth to avarice, which neither virtue nor habit nor wise innV 
encet can resist But this is not the whole. Our children are to be 
seduced from their parent* ; apprentices are invited to abandon their 
masters; a legislative sanction is offered to perfidy and treachery; 
bounty and wage* to filial disobedience- Such an the moral means 
by which a war not of defence or of necessity, but of pride and ambi- 
tion, should be prosecuted. Fit means to such end I 

"The absurdity of this bill consists in this,— in supposing then 
II" x 
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to to the remedy for the evil of which the President 
he difficulty if the! men cannot to enlisted. The remedy 
p ro p osed if More money, and legislative liberty to corrupt oar 
joeth. And how is this proved to be a remedy f Why, it has been 
told us, om the other fide of the How, dot Iku u jutllkc tkimg Aey d* 
t» Frames — that the age between eighteen and twenty-one if the 
beat age to make soldiers,— that it if the moat favorite age in Bona- 
perte'f conscription. Well, 8ir, what then f Are we in France f If 
Hapoleon onr King? or if he the President of the United 8tatcf ? 



"Sir, the great miftato of thif whole project Kef in this,— that 
French saaxims are applied to American State*. Now, it ought never 
to to loft eight of by legiflaton in this country, that the people of it 
are not and never can to Frenchmen, — and, on the contrary, that 
they are, and can nerer to anything tot Frttmen. 

"The tame aooroe of the abfordity of tins bill is a miftake in the 
nature of the evil. The President of the United 8tatof tells us that 
the Administration have not sufficient men for their armies. The 
if, he adds, the want at pecuniary notun. In this lies the 
It is not pecuniary meftV* that if wanting to fill yoor armies. 
It ii swot stoose in which yon are deficient 8ir, whatever difference 
of opinion may east among the happy and wise yeomanry of New 
"England in relation to the principle and necessity of this war, there 
is very little, or at least much less, diversity of sentiment concerning 
the mvasion of Canada as a means of prosecuting it They do not 
want Canada as an object of ambition. They do not want it as an 
object of plunder. They tee no imaginable connection between the 
eonqoest of that province and the attainment of these commercial 
r%bts which were the pretended objects of the war. . . . . They have 
bo desire to to the tools of the ambition of any man or any set of 
men. S ch emes of conquest have no charms for them. 

* A b a n d on yoor projects of invasion, throw your shield over the 
seaboard and the frontier, awo into sflenoe the Indians in your terri- 
tory, fortify your cities, take the shackles from your commerce, give 
m ships and seamen, and show the people of that country a wise ob- 
ject of warfare, and there will be no want of men, money, or spirit 
• • • • • 

"Now, Sir, of all the distinctions which exist in these United States, 
t%at which results from the character of the labor in different parts ^>f 
the country is the most obvious and critical In the Southern States 
all the laborious industry of the country is conducted by slaves. In 
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"Take a slave fronUi sassier oa my general and novel principle, 
thm would be an earthquake from the Potomac to the 8t> 
Mar/a. Bribe aa apprentice from his matter, — seduce a toe worth 
all the slaves Africa ever produced from his father, — we are told it 
in ear/ a common aflair. It wffl be right when there is law far it. 
Sack is now the law in France ! * 



This speech called down upon its anther the bitterest personal- 
ides and the most fnriooa rage from the Administration leaders 
that had jet been wreaked upon him. Mr. David R. Williams* 
of South Carolina, who introduced the billy declared Mr. Quincy's 
qualification of the dense m" atrocious" to be "a libel upon him- 
self which he threw back npon him who uttered it as a foul, 
atrocious libel on the committee. . ... He threw it back in the 
teeth of the sssertor as an atrocious falsehood." Mr. Troop of 
Georgia, with a cmarical seal not altogether according to knowl- 
edge, said, "If in the days of Rome's greatness, if in the proud 
days of Grecian glory, a man could hare been found base and hardy 
enough to withhold the young men from the public service, to turn 
them from the path of honor, or restrain them from the field of 
fame, he would have been hurled from the Tarpeian Bock, or con- 
eigned to the Cave of Tropbonius ! " And soon. It was a part of 
the political tactics of the Southern members to affect to consider 
denunciations of the measures they supported as personal insults 
to themselves. Mr. Quincy did not reply at this time ; but took 
occ a sio n siterwards, as will be seen, to expose the folly and fal- 
lacy of this assumption. The bill pawed the House, but the 
otgectionable clause was struck out in the Senate; only four 
voting for it, in consequence, as Mr. Quincy affirmed, of the 
opposition made to it, by himself chiefly, in the House of Rep- 



Onthe 14th of the next month he was again provoked to break 
silence by the following scheme, devised by Mr. Gallatin, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to extract ten millions from the 
pockets of the merchants, under this pretence. By the terms of 
the Non-Importation Act the prohibited articles were to be for- 

" • David B. WOUamt, Member of Ooagrem, IS* to ISM end 1811 to ltlSf 
of eouta Oaieaaa, lsls to ISIS. 
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-I know it will be Mid thai H is ik* proposed to confiscate the 
whole, but ear/ a part In other words, you will take not all that you 
wast, bet all that 70a dare. To this I reply, 70a have no right to a 
mmok doQar, — not to a ctnL The merchants are free from all legal 
taint; they are free from all statute guilt There is in the case 
neither • wilful negligence nor fraud. 9 Hie Secretary of the Trees* 
wry does not pretend either ; but this is lis situation, and this is the 
secret of his application to Congress for their sanction to his exercise 
of this great discretionary power. Confiscate the whole of this im- 
mense amount, ruin hundreds and thousands on account of a breach 
of the letter of a penal statute, he dare not Mitigate upon any 
principle which would aid the treasur y in its ne ce s si ties, he could 
mot He therefore transfers the whole matter to the broad shoulder* 

of the Legislature. 

• • • • • 

"I shall not be able to speak upon this subject,! fear, without of- 
fending the nice sensibilities of some gentlemen in the House. Of 
late an opinion seems to be gaining ground upon this floor, that a 
member cannot denominate a doctrine or principle to be base or 
wicked, without attributing those qualities to these who may hare 
happened to advocate such doctrine or principle. And this, too, not- 
withstanding he expressly declares that he has no intention of apply- 
ing attributes to such persons, nor even intimating that their view is 
the same with his own upon the subject I protest, Sir, against such a 
restriction of the rights of debate, as totally inconsistent with the ne- 
cessary freedom of public investigation. It is not only the right, but 
it is the duty, of every man to whose moral perception anything pro- 
posed or asserted seems base or wicked, to brand such proposition or 
assertion with its appropriate epithet He owes this duty not only to 
the public, but to the individual who has been unfortunate or mistaken 
enough to advocate such an opinion or make such assertion. And 
provided he does this as the state of his own perception on the subject, 
and without attributing motives or similar perceptions of the thing to 
otters, not only there is no reasonable ground of offence, but, on the 
contrary, such a course is the only one reconcilable with duty. How 
else shall the misguided or mistaken be roused from their moral leth- 
nrgy, or bli n dness, to a sense of the real condition or nature of things ? 
What mortal has an intellect so clear as not sometimes to have his 
jriew of things doubtful or obscure f Whose moral standard is so 
fixed and perfect that it never nub him at the moment of need ? 
H after these explanations, any. person takes an exception at the 
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twffl to asked, Whet will become in the nen time of the 
b whose whole fortunes are at stake? Trembling for tto 
of themselves and their families, they stand like thrice- 
Elnssians before the treasury Csar and Autocrat. I say, 8ir 9 
be true to themselves, and true to their da*, and true to their 
wd they hare nothing to fear. Let them remember that it 
the pretexts of law that all tyranny makes its advances. It 
s aTarice of the many to permit it to oppress the few. It 
lecessity. Necessity,— -the beggar's cloak, the tyrant's plea, 
merchants refuse all compromise, whether in the shape of 
f equivalents, or of commutation for extra profits. Let them 
tile innocent, to pay any part of a penalty which is due 
ee of guilt,— fly to the States, and claim their constitutional 
ion, — interest their humanity to afford a shield against so 
i tyranny. Above all, let them throw themselves upon the 
itbnent of the community, which will never countenance, 
s made to realise the nature of the op p res si on. And let this 
onsolation, that, as in the natural, so it is often in the moral 
sal world,— the darkest hour of the night is that which pre- 
first dawning of the day.* 



V. 



be seen that my father took this occasion to expose and 
i the stratagem the 6oathern Administration-men habit- 
ployed, for purposes of intimidation, of treating severity 
ige applied to the measure they introduced as insulting 
dves individually. He M defined his position,* 9 to use a 
Ideal formula, very clearly, and showed as clearly that 
lot intimidated by the frantic scurrility of the attacks 
mi him a few days before for his speech on the Enlist- 
Minora. If any doubt remained on this point, it was 
dispersed by his speech on the Invasion of Canada, 
m followed. 

imous speech — for the effect it had on friends and foes, 
circulation and permanent reputation, may entitle it to 
scribed — was delivered on the 6th of January, 1818. 
is he himself says of it, "most direct, pointed, and 
; as to the motives and conduct of our rulers. It ex- 
mly and without reserve or fear the iniquity of the pro* 
aaioo of Canada. In reprobating the true tendency and 
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object of this project, I was sparing of neither language nor illus 
t ration. I openly and directly exposed the intention of the Ad — J 
ministration to create the office of Lieu ten ant- Gene rid, and !c» . 
raise Monroe to it, in terras so explicit and severe, that it »« ■-- 
seen to be impossible to carry it into effect. It had previously J 
been known and avowed." The great length of this speech, an- ^ 
the compactness of its argument, make it impossible for me I -^B 
give a just idea of its force and spirit by extracts without absortz^M 
ing more space than I can spare. Its invective is keen, its taa 
casra bitter, its denunciations heavy and severe; but the fac= — 
from which these derive their sting or their weight are clearBsM 
stated and sustained, and it keeps well within the preacribe^= 
limits of parliamentary proprieties, avoiding all personal refle — 
tions and allusions not demanded and justified by the neeessi^E 
which called for them. Its author might well say, on readur-: » 
it over in his old age, that " he shrunk Dot from tbe judgme -* ' 
of after times." He considers the subject of the invasion «^» 
Canada, — 1st, as a means of carrying on the war ; 2d, as a — s— 
of obtaining an early and honorable peace; and, 3d, as a —pan 
of advancing the personal and local projects of ambition of tbi 
members of tbe American Cabinet. As a means of carrying e=» 
the war, he denounces the invasion of Canada as " cruel, wanlo ■ 
senseless, and wicked," — an attempt to compel the mother ooaxaw^ 
try to our terms by laying waste an innocent province, which b»s»- 
never injured us, but which had long been connected with us tm _- 
habits of good neighborhood and mutual good offices. As J 
means of procuring peace, he ridiculed the idea that a powerft^*' 
and haughty nation was likely to be intimidated or propitiated b^^f 
a proceeding which touched her national honor, and irritated be ** 
national pride in the tenderest point He exonerated the Cabi — "" 
net, indeed, from being under this delusion ; but it was on the*** 
ground that the invasion was undertaken by them for the very" 
purpose of preventing a pacific solution of the questions at issue ; 
affirming " that the embarrassment of our relations with Great 
Britain, and tbe keeping alive, between - this country and that, of 
a root of bitterness, has been, is, and will continue to be a main 
principle of the policy of this American Cabinet." This view 
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■nipyla by a review of the whole eoane of the Democratic 

in relation to England and France, from the 
of the accession of Jefferson. From this point he natu- 
adTaneeetotheoooskferationofhif third proposition, — that 
invasion of Canada was i n t ended to promote the personal 
°*^i^cts of the Cabinet. The Democratic partj baring attained 
P**w«r bj fostering the old grudge against England, and having 
^^■Uained itself in power by force of that antipathy, a con- 
to the declaration of war had been extorted from the re- 
ft Madison as the condition precedent of his nomination 
m second term of office. The invasion of Canada wsa de- 
*****46d by the Hotspurs of the Sooth and West as a proof of 
2?** sincerity of the Cabinet in its war policy, and as the oondi- 
%£ their support of its measures and of tbe Virginia soc- 
And he winds np his speech by charging the Gtbinet 
\j with intending to invest Mr. Monroe, one of their own 
^***l>er 9 the actual Secretary of State and acting Secretary of 
^"^ and the pre-ordained successor of Mr. Madison, with the 
command of the army and tbe rank of Lieutenant-GeneraL. 
premised, I subjoin a few specimens of the temper and 
7\*"i* of this speech, which produced a profound sensation in 
ingress and throughout tbe country, and had the effect of de- 
the contemplated elevation of Mr. Monroe. 

^Ae bill brings necessarily into deliberation the conquest of Caa- 






v ^ rather as an object in itself desirable, or inferentially advantageous 
^ ***- effect in producing an early and honorable peace. 




^fefet o I enter upon the discussion of those topics which naturally 

from this statement of the subject, I will ask your indulgence for 

it, while I make a few remarks upon this intention of the 

Cabinet thus unequivocally avowed. I am induced to this 

the knowledge which I have that this design is not deemed to be 

by some sssa of both political parties, as well within this House 

of it. I know that some of the friends of the present Adminit- 

do consider the proposition as a mere feint, mado for the pur- 

of putting a good fees upon things, and of strengthening the hope 

successful negotiation, by exciting the apprehensions of tbe Brit- 

^3ebmet for the fete of their Colonies. I know, also, that son* of 

who are opposed in political sentiment to the men who are now 
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at the bead of affairs laugh at tbeae schemes of invasion, and deem 
them bardl; worth controversy, on account of their opinion of the im- 
becility of tLe American Cabinet, and the embarrassment of its 

" I am anxious that no doubt should exist upon this subject, either 
in the House or in the nation. Whoever consider* the object of this 
bill to be any other than that which has been avowed is mistaken. 
Whoever believes this bill to be a means of peace, or anything el#e 
than an instrument of vigorous and long-protracted war, is grievously 
deceived. And whoever acts under such mistake or such deception 
will havo to lament one of the grossest, and perhaps one of the moat 
critical, error* of his political life. I warn, therefore, my political op- 
ponents — those honest men, of which I know there are tonie, who, pay. 
ing only a general attention to the course of public affairs, submit the 
guidance of their opinions to the men whoatand at the helm— not to 
vote for this bill under any belief that its object is to aid negotiation 
for peace. Let such gentlemen recur to their past experience on sim- 
ilar occasions. They will find that it bas been always the case, when- 
ever any obnoxious measure is about to be passed, that its passage it 
assisted by the aid of some such collateral suggestions. 

"I want also my political friends. These gentlemen are apt to 
place great reliance on their own intelligence and sagacity. Some of 
these will tell you that the invasion of Canada is impossible. Tber 
ask, Where are the men, where is the money to be obtained ? And 
they talk very wisely concerning common sense and common pru- 
dence, and will show with much learning how this attempt is an of- 
fence against both the one and the other. But, Sir, it ha* been my lot 
to be an observer of tbo character and conduct of the men now in 
_, power for these eight years past. And I state without hesitation, that 
no scheme ever was or ever will be rejected by them merely on no- 
count of its running counter to the ordinary dictates of Boanson Man 
and common prudence. On the contrary, on that very account I be- 
lieve it more likely to be both suggested and adopted by them. And 
— what may appear a paradox — for that very reason the chance ie 
rather increased that it will be successful. 

" I could illustrate this position twenty ways. I shall content my- 
self with remarking only upon two instances, and those recent, — tie 
present war, and the late invasion of Canada. When war against 
Great Britain was proposed. at the last session, there were ""— -nwii 
in those United States, and I confess to yon I was myself among the 
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r,whobefieved notoiiewofdof tbesMtter. I pot m y trust in 
the old-ftthioncd notions of common mom and common pretence. 
That n people which had bean mora than twenty yean at peace should 
upon hos ti l iti e s egainet a people which had been twenty yean at 
% — that a nation whose amy and nary were little mora than nom- 
inal should engage in war with a nation ponessing one of the beet-ap- 
pointed armies and the most powerful marine on the globe, — that a 
cunntij to which neutrality had been a perpetual harvest should 
throw thai great bl es s in g away tor n c o n trover sy in which nothing was 
to be gained, and everything valuable pot in jeopardy,— from those 
and innumerable She considerations, the idea seemed so absurd, that 
I never once entertained it as possible. And now, after war has been 
declared, the whole affair seems so extraordinary and so utterly ir- 
reconcilable with any previous suggestions of wisdom and duty, that I 
know mot what to make of it, or how to believe it Even at this mo- 
ment my mind is Tory much in the state of certain PennsylTanian 
Germans, of whom I have heard it asserted that they are taught to be- 
lieve by their political leaden, and do at this moment believe the 
aflcgsfion that war is at present existing between the United States 
and Great Britain to be a « Federal Jabekood. 9 

44 It was just so with respect to the invasion of Canada. I heard of 
it last June. I laughed at the idea, as did multitudes of others, as an. 
attempt too absurd for serious examination. I was in this case again 
beset by c o mm o n sense and common prudence. That the United 
States should precipitate itself upon the unoffending people of that 
neighboring colony, unmindful of all previously subsisting amities, 
because the parent state three thousand miles distant had violated 
some of our commercial rights,— that we should march inland to de- 
fend our ships and seamen, ---that with raw troops, hastily collected, 
miserably appointed, and destitute of discipline, we should invade a 
country defended by veteran forces at least equal in point of numbers 
to the invading army,— that bounty should be offered and proclama- 
tions i ss ue d inviting the subjects of a foreign power to treason and 
rebellion, under the influences of a quarter of the country upon which 
a retort of the same nature was so obvious, so easy, and in its conse- 
quences so awful,— in tnaj aspect the design seemed so fraught with 
danger and disgrace, that it appeared absolutely impossible that it 
should be seriously entertained. Those, however, who reasoned after 
this manner were, as the event proved, mistaken. The war was de- 
clared 4 ; Canada was invaded. We were .in haste to plunge into those 
great difficulties ; and we have now reason as well as leisure enough for 
regret and repentance. 
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tieir cr**L tie i^fxtaig of the greatest possible evil upon others. Li 
tie ;-ir=«=: cf rsch men, if a corrupt ministry at three 
rises' disease* tV£> hare dsce them aa injsry, it is aa ample 
visit with desoiadca a peaceable and unoffending race of 
nearer*, who happen to be assoeiafed with that ministry by 
mere political dependence. What though these colonies be so 
from the sphere of the questions in controversy, that 'their 
prosperity coild hare no possible influence upon the result? 
though their dues offer no plunder ? What though their c 
can yield no glory? In their ruin there is rereage. Aad 
to such politicians is the s wee t e st of all morsels. With 
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the people of the* section of country in which I r e si de, 
There is between us and them boom prinet- 




* As there it bo direct advantage to be hoped from the conquest 
of Canada, to also there if none incidental. Plunder there if none, 
— at least none which will pay the cott of the conquest Glory 
there it none. Can seven millions of people obtain glory by precipi- 
t h ems el vcs wpon half a million, and trampling them into the 
t A giant obtain glory by crashing a pygmy I That giant 
have a pygmyli eptnt, who could reap or hope glory from such 



•It it easy enongh to make an excuse tor any purpose. When a 
is destined to be immolated, every hedge presents sticks for the 
The lamb who stands at the mouth of the stream will always 
trouble the water, if you take the account of the wolf who stands at 
the source of it But show a good to us bearing any proportion to 
the multiplied evils proposed to be visited upon them. There is none. 
Haver was there an invasion of any country worse than this in point of 
naoral principle, since the mvaskmof the West Indies by the Buccaneers, 
or that of those United States by Captain Kidd. Indeed, both Kidd 
and the Buccaneers had more apology for their deed than the Ameri- 
Cebinet They had at least the hope of plunder. But in this 
there is not even the poor refuge of cupidity. We have heard 
great Ismentations about the disgrace of our arms on the frontier. 
Why, Sir, the disgrace of our arms on the frontier is terrestrial glory in 
comparison with the disgrace of the attempt The whole atmosphere 
rings with the utterance, from the other side of the House, of this word, 
• Glory, glory/ in connection with this invasion. What glory? Is 
it the glory of the tiger which lifts his jaws, all foul and bloody from 
the bowels of his victim, and roars for his companions of the wood to 
come and witness his p rowess and his spoils ? Such is the glory of 
Genghis Khan and of Bonaparte. Be such glory for, very for from 
Never, never, may it be accursed with soch fome. 

'Fame k no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Her in the glistering foil 
8eto6Ttotheworid^Borinbrosdnuiiorhm; 
But lives and spreads aloft, by thorn pun eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove, 
As he nfesMmnms lastly en each deed. 9 
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" Mr. Speaker, when I contemplate the character and co ns equences 
of this invasion of Canada, — when I reflect upon ita criminality, 
and its danger to the peace and liberty of this once happy country, 
I thank the great Author and Source of all virtue, that, through Hit 
grace, that section of country in which I hare the happiness to reside is 
in so great a degree free from the iniquity of thb trangreseion. I apeak 
it with pride, — the people of that section have done, what they could 
to vindicate themselves and their children from the burden of this sin. 
That whole section has risen almost as one man tor the purpose of 
driving from power, by one great constitutional effort, the guilty 
authors of this war. If they have failed, it has been, not through the 
want of will or of exertion, but in consequence of the weakness of 
their political power. When in the usual course of Divine Providence, 
who punishes nations as well as individuals, His destroying angel shall 
on this account pass over this country, — and, sooner or Inter, pass it 
will, — I may be permitted to hope that over New England hia hand 
will be stayed. Our souls are not steeped in the blood which hat 
been shed in this war; the spirits of the unhappy men who have 
been sent to an untimely audit have borne to the bar of Divine jus- 
tice no accusations against us. 

" This opinion concerning the principle of this invasion of Canada 
is not peculiar to me. Multitudes who approve the war detest it* I 
believe this sentiment is entertained, without distinction of parties, by 
almost all the moral sense, and nine tenths of the intelligence, of the 
whole Northern section of the United States. I know that men from 
that quarter of the country will tell you differently. Stories of n very 
different kind are brought by all those who come trooping to Wash* 
ington for place, appointments, and emoluments, — men who will say 
anything to please the ear, or do anything to please the eye, of Majes- 
ty, for the sake of those fat contracts and gifts which it scatters, — men 
whose fathers, brothers, and cousins are provided for by the depart- 
ments, whose full-grown children are at suck at the money-distilling 
breasts of the treasury, — the little men who sigh after great offices,— 
those who have judgeships in hand, or judgeships in promise,— toads 
that live upon the vapor of the palace, — that stare and wonder at 
all the fine sights which they see there, and most of all wonder at 
themselves, — how they got there to see them. These men will teU 

you that New England applauds this invasion. 

• . • • • 

"I shall now proceed to the next view I proposed to take of this 
project of invading Canada, and consider it in the light of a mean* to 
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e* early ami asuevue fs peact. It if said, and this if the whole 
in favor of thif inrafkn, in thif aspect, thai the only way 
to negotiate miuesfiilly with Great Britain if to appeal to her lean, 
her terroti for the lata of her Colonies I shall here fay 
wtffgf^f; the difficulties of executing thif scheme, nor about 
the ponnbiKty of a denci ency both in men and money. I will not 
dwell on the disgust of all New England, nor on the influence of thif 
dkgnst with reepect to your efforts. I will admit, for the present, that 
am army may bo raited, and that during the firtt yean it may be rap- 
ported by kens, and that afterwards it will rapport itself by bayonets. 
I will admit farther, fcr the take of argument, that fnceett if possible, 
ami that Great Britain realizes the possibility of it Now, all thif 
being admitted, I maintain that the rarest of all possible ways to de- 
feat amy hope from negotiation if the threat of rach an inTaaion and 
am active preparation to execute it Those most be very young poli- 
tkifm^tbefrpin4eatherf not yet grown, —• and bowerer they niay flut- 
ter on thanoor, they tjne not yet fledged fcr any 
who think that threats and appealing to fear are the ways of producing 
n difpofition to negotiate in Great Britain, or in any other nation which 
onderstandf what it owes to its own safety and honor* No nation can 
yield to threats what it might yield to a sense of interest ; because in 
that ease it hat no credit for what it grants, and, what if more, loses 
fosnethmg in point of reputation from the imbecility which concessions 
made under such cireiuusla nces indicate. Of all nations in the 
world, Great Britain if the last to yield to considerations of fear and 
terror. The whole history of the British nation is one tissue of facte 
tending to show the spirit with which she meets all attempts to bally 
browbeat her into nieaturef inconsistent with her interests or 
policy. No nation erer before made such sacrifices of the present 
to the future, No nation erer built her greatness more systematically 
ob the principle of a haughty self-respect which yields nothing to sug- 
gestions of danger, and which never permits either her ability or in- 
cfinttion to mstntstn her rights to be suspected. In all negotiations, 
th e refa e, with that power, it may be taken as a certain truth, that 
chance of failure is just in proportion to the publicity and ob» 

of threats and appeals to fear. 

• • • • • 

* Surely, if amy nation had a claim for liberal treatment from an- 
r, it was the British nation from the American, after the discorery 
of the error of the American government in relation to the repeal of 
Berlin ami lanes Decree s, m November, 1810. In consequence 
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of that error, the American Cabinet bad rained number* of our o 
cititens who hail been caught by the revival of the Non-Intercou 
law. Tbey had revived that law againat Great Britain under circc 
stances which now appeared to have been fallacious ; and thoy 1 
declared war againat her on the supposition that she bad refused 
repeal her Order* in Council after the French Decree* were in ( 
revoked; whereaa it now appear* that thoy wen in fact not revolt 
Surely the knowledge of Ibis error was followed by an instant a 
anxioo* desire to redress the resulting injury. As the British Ord 
in Council were, in fact, revoked on the knowledge of the existei 
of the French Decree of repeal, surely the American Cabinet at 01 
extended the hand of friendship, met the British government hi 
way, stopped all further irritation, and strove to place everything 
a basis best suited to promote an amicable adjustment No, £ 
nothing of all this occurred. On the contrary, the question of i 
pressmen!* is made the basis of continuing the war. On this aubji 
a studied fairness of proposition is preserved, accompanied with a 
tematic perseverance in measure* of hostility. An armistice was pi 
posed by them; it was refused by us. It waa acceded to by t 
American general on the frontiers; it was rejected by the Cabin 
No consideration of the false allegation on which the war in fact w 
founded, no consideration of the critical and extremely mater 
nature to both nations of the subject of impressment, no conaidei 
tions of humanity, interposed their influence. They renewed bos! 
ities. They rushed upon Canada. Nothing would satisfy them t 
blood. The language of their conduct ia tbat of the pant in t 
legends of infancy : 

'Fee, faw, ram, 

I smell the blood of an Englishman - ^ - 

Dead or alive, I will have some.' 
"Can such men pretend that peace is their object? Wswtet 
may result, the perfect conviction of my mind is that they have ■ 
such intention, and that, if it come, it ia contrary both to their he 
and expectation. 

" I will now reply to those invitations to ' onion,' which hav* bn 
so obtrusively urged upon us. If by this call to union ie una III 
union in a project for the invasion of Canada, or for the invasion i 
East Florida, or for the conquest of any foreign country whatsm 
either as a means of carrying on thi* war or for any other purpose, 
answer distinctly, I will unite with no man, nor any body of nana, i 





un or jcwah qumct. 

I think such projects criminal in the highest de- 
to the prosperity of then 8tatea But if by this in- 
union in preparation for defence, strictly so called,-- 
in fo r tifying oar seaboard, —union in patting oar cities into a 
of safety, --anion in raising saeh a military force as shall be suf- 
with too local militia in the bands of the constitutional leaders, 
e u s ti res of the States, to grre a rational degree of security 
any invasion, — sufficient to defend oar frontiers, sufficient to 
*^*i into silence the Indian tribes within oar territories,— anion in 
•bating saeh a ssaritiaM force as shall command the seas on the 
frftJrricsn coasts, and keep open the int er co ur se at least between the 
States;— if this is meant, I have no hesitation : onion on such princi- 
plm you shall hare from me cordially, and faithfully. And this, too, 
&>, without any referen c e to the state of my opinion in relation to the 
justice or the necessity of this war. Because I well understand such 
to bo the condition of man, in a social compact, that he most partake 
of the fete of the society to which he belongs, and must submit to the 
privations and sacrifices its defence requires, notwithstanding these 
may be the result of the vices or crimes of its immediate rulers. But 
there is a great difference between supporting such rulers in plans of 
sMecaury sel£defence, on which the safety of our altars and firesides 
essentially depends, and supporting them in projects of foreign inva- 
sion, and encouraging them in schemes of conquest and ambition, 
which are not only unjust in themselves, but dreadful in their conse- 
quences; inasmuch as, let the particular project result as it may, the 
general effect must be, according to human view, destructive to our 
own domestic liberties and Constitution. I speak as an individual, 
8b. For my single self, did I support such projects as are avowed to 
be the object of this bill, I should deem myself a traitor to my coun- 
try. Were I even to aid them by loan, or in any other way, I should 
consider myself a partaker in the guilt of the purpose. But when 
th ese projects of invasion shall be abandoned, — when men yield up 
s c hemes which not only openly contemplate the raising of a great 
military force, bat also the concentrating them at one point and pla- 
cing them in one hand, --schemes obviously ruinous to the fetes of a 
free republic, as they comprehend the means by which such have ever 
heretofore been destroyed; — when, I say, such schemes shall be aban- 
doned and the wishes of the Cabinet limited to mere defence and 
4rontier and maritime protection, there will be no need of calls to 
union. For such objects there is, there can be, but one heart and 
cool k this people. 
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almost KteraDy say, I know nothing of them except as publio 

t; against these I have no personal aninxnity; I know little of 

in private Eft,— and thai little never made me ambitioaf to 

I look at thcat at public men wielding powers, and 

and in s trum ents, saaterially affecting the 

and pioapeeti of the United 8tates. 

"It it a anion* fret, bat no leni trae than curious, that for those 
twelve Team peat the whole affairs of thie country hare been man- 
aged, and itf fo i tun es reverted, under the influence of a Cabinet, little 
leaf than despotic, co mp ose d , to all efficient purpose*, of too Virginians 
ami a foreigner. When I •peak of these men at Virginians, I mean 
to cast no odium upon that State, as though it were not entitled to its 
sail share of influence in the national councils; nor, when I refer to 
one of them as being a f ore ig ner , do I intend thereby to suggest any 
connections of a nature unworthy or s u sp ici ous. I refer to these cir- 
cumstances as general and undoubted facts which belong to the char- 
acters of the Cabinet, and which cannot mil to be taken into viow in 
nil estimates of plans and p roject s , so long as man is constituted as he 
is, and so long as the prejudices and principles of childhood nerer mil 
to influence in different degrees, in even the best men, the course of 
thinking and action of their riper years. 

" I might have said, perhaps with more strict proprie ty , that it was 
a Cabinet com p osed offeree Virginians and a foreigner* because once 
in the course of the twelve years there has been a change of one of 
the characters. But, Sir, that change was notoriously matter of form 
rather than substance. As it respects the Cabinet, the principles con- 
tinued the name, the interests the same, the objects at which it 
aimed the same. 

M I said that this Cabinet had been, during those twelve years, little 
less than despotic. This met also is notorious. During this whole 
period the measures distinctly recommended hare been adopted by 
the two H ou s e s of Congress with as much uniformity, and with as little 
m od ifi cation, too, as the measures of the British Ministry hare been 
adopted during the same period by the British Parliament. The con- 
nection between Cabinet councils and Parliamentary acts is just as 
intimate in the one country as in the other. 

M I said that these three men constituted, to all efficient purposes, 
the whole Cabinet This also is notorious. It is true that during this 
period other individuals have been called into the Cabinet But they 
all of them , comparatively, minor men,— such as had no great 
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weight either of personal talents or of personal influence to support 
them. They were kept u instruments of the masterspirits ; and 
when they Mod to answer the purpose, or became restive, they were 
sacrificed or provided for. The shades were made to play upon 
the curtain; they entered; they bowed to the audience; they did 
what they were bidden; they said what was set down for them; 
when those who pulled the wires saw fit, they passed away. No man 
knew why they entered; no man knew why they departed; no 
man could tell whence they came ; no man asked whither they were 

" It is natural to inquire what arc the projects connected with a 
Cabinet thus composed, and to what ends it is advancing. To answer 
this question, it is necessary to look into the nature and relations of 
things. Here the true criterions of judgment arc to be found. Pro- 
fessions are always plausible. Why, Sir, Bonaparte himself is the 
very milk of human kindness ; he is the greatest lover of his species in 
the world; he would not hurt a sparrow, if you take his own account of 
the matter. What, then, do nature and the relations of things tench? 
They teach this, — that the great hazard in a government where the 
chief magistracy is elective is from lbs local ambition of states and lit 
personal ambition of individuals. It is no reflection upon any state to 
say that it is ambitions. According to their opportunities and temp- 
tations all states are ambitious. This quality is as much predicable of 
states as of individuals. Indeed, state ambition has its root in the 
same passions of human nature, and derives its strength from the same 
nutriment, as personal ambition. All history shows that luoh passions 
always exist amongst states combined in confederacies. To deny it is 
to deceive ourselves. It has existed, it does exist, and always auct 



most safely when we walk with reference to the actual existence of 
things, — admit the weaknesses, and do not hide from o un elrea the 
dangers, to which our nature is exposed. Whatever is true, lot na 
confess. Nations, as well as individuals, are only safe in propor ti on m 
they attain sdf-knmcUdge, and regulate their conduct by it 

" What fact upon this point does our own experience present? It 
presents this striking one, — that, taking the year* for which the Pi es- 
idcntiel chair has been filled into the account, mst of titxntf tigkl 
yean since our Constitution kxii established, the single Slat* of Virginia 
hat furnished At President for twenty-four years. And, farther, it is 
now as distinctly known, and familiarly talked about in this city sad 
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vicinity, who it the destined successor of the p rese nt President after 
the e xpir a ti on of hii ensuing tent, end knows thai he too if to be a 
Virginian, m it was known and familiarly talked about, daring the 
Presidency of Mr. Jefferson, that the present President was to be his 
successor. And the former was, and the latter is, a subject of as much 
no to rie ty, and to hosaan appearance of as much certainty, too, as who 
will be the su c c essor to the British crown is a matter of notoriety in 
that country. To secure this succession, and keep it in the destined 
line, has been, is, and will continue to be the main object of the policy 
of these men. This is let point on which let projects of the Cabinet for 
lie fares years past have been brought to bear,— that James the First 
should be made to continue four fears longer. And this is the point on 
which the projects of the Cabinet will be brought to bear for the three 
fears to come,—- that James the Second shall be made to succeed, accord* 
m§ to the fundamental r e s c ripts of the MonticeOian dynasty. 



"The army tor the conquest of Canada will be raised,— to be 
commanded by whom? This is the critical question. Hie answer 
is in every man's mouth. By a member of Ac American Cabinet, --by 
erne of the fares, — by one of that *trio 9 who at this moment constitute 
in fact, and who in effect have always constituted, the whole Cabinet 
And the man who is thus intended lor the command of the greatest 
army this New World erer contained,— an army nearly twice as 
great as was, at any time, the regular army of our Revolution,— I say, 
the man who is intended tor this great trust is the individual who is 

notoriously the selected candidate for the next Presidency/ 

• • . • • 

M lfr. Speaker, what an astonishing and alarming state of things is 
this! Three men who virtually hare had the command of this na- 
tion tor many years have so managed its concerns as to reduce it 
from an unexampled height of pro speri ty to a state of great depres- 
sion, not to say ruin. They have annihilated its commerce and in- 
volved it in war. And now the result of the whole matter is, that 
they are about to raise an army of fifty-five thousand men, invest one 
of their own body with this most solemn command, and he the man 
who is the destined candidate tor the President's chair! What a 
grasp at power is this! What is there in history equal to it? Can 
any man doubt what will be the result of this project? No man can 
believe that the conquest of Canada will be effected in one campaign. 
It cost the British six years to acquire it, when it was far weaker than 
Ucai»not)be hoped Uiat we can aoqjiire^ under three or 
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four yean And what then will be the situation of this army and C9 
country? Why, then the army will be veteran, and tho leader^"" 
candidate for the Presidency 1 And whoever is a candidate for C 
Preaidency, with an army of thirty thousand veterans at his heels, w ' 
not be likely to be troubled with rivals, or to concern himself ebow* 
votes. A President elected under such auspices may bo nominally * 
President for yean ; but really, if he pleases, a President for life. 

" I know that all this will seem wild and fantastical to very many, 
— perhaps to all who hear me. To my mind it is neither the one nor 
the other. History is full of events less probable, and effected try 
armies far inferior to that which is proposed to bo raised. So far 
from deeming it mere fancy, I consider it absolutely certain, if this 
army be once raised, organized, and enter upon a successful career 
of conquest The result of such a power as this, intrusted to a single 
individual in the present state of parties and passions in this coun- 
try, no man can anticipate. There is no other means of absolute 
safety but denying it altogether. 

"I cannot forget, Mr. Speaker, that the sphere in which 1 
great army is destined to operate is in the neighborhood of that » 
tion of country where it is probable, in case the present d 
measures be continued in operation, the most unanimous oppositi 
will exist to a perpetuation of power in the present hands, or t 
transfer to its destined successor. I cannot forget that it has been dis- 
tinctly avowed by a member on this floor, a gentleman from Virginia 
too, (Mr. M. Clay,) and one very likely to know the views of the Cabi- 
net, that 'one object of this army teas to pat doom opposition.' 

" Sir, the greatness of this project, and its consequences, over- 
whelm my mind. I know very well to what obloquy I expose myself 
by this development I know that it is always an unpardonable sin to 
pull tho veil from tho party deities of the day ; and that it is of tj ur 
tore not to be forgiven either by them or their worshippers. I have 
not willingly, nor without long reflection, taken upon myself thia re- 
sponsibility. Bat it has been forced upon ma by an imperious 
duty. If the people of the Northern and Eastern States 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water to men who know nothing 
about their interests, and can nothing about them, I am clear of the 
great transgression. If, in common with their countrymen, my caul- 
dron an destined to be slaves, and to yoke in with negroes chained 
to the car of a Southern master, they at least shall have this swee t 
consciousness aa the consolation of their condition,— they shall be 
able to amy, * Off* utbxi was quiltucm or tsuk Cnuim."* 
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Of this speech, and of the replies ft called forth, Mr. Qoincy 



"Tfcn pUmaies ml flirnntnrsr irf this ■ttirlr "nrrr irf nth ■ mtunr, 
that, although all Ike minor lierd of debater* poured oat their wrath 
say head, it wae dsasaed iatportant enough that the untamed 
tongue of Henry Clay should be detailod to the earvSoe of 
leaponding to and prostrating the assailant Accordingly, the Home 
was resolfed into n CommiUee of the Whole, and Speaker Clay de- 
■ccndcd from the chair to the floor, lor the purpose, at one of his 
friends informed me, of rtdwfag m to let alternative of a dud or di»- 
eroee. Be consequently on this occasion exceeded himself in his 
characteriatie power of insolent ntupeia ti o n of his opponent, and un- 
*jmJtttd laudation of the Administration* 



•I do not wonder at the rage of those men. The truth is, I thrust 
the spear directly between the joints of the harness/ I made a reply 
of about ten s e n te n ces, which my friends say was the best I ever made. 
I suppose the charm lay in its brevity. Hie palace and all its retain- 
ers are in a most tremendous rage, and if they had a Baltimore mob 
at command, I bare no doubt they would show their indignation in a 
way perfectly in unison with their characters. I laid the mysteries of 
their power open to public inspection, and when you throw light upon 
an owl's nest, there is nothing like the agitation of the whole family." 

The Democratic speakers who followed Mr. Quincy for the 
two or three days after the delivery of his speech — Mr. Rhea* 
and Mr. Grundy f of Tennessee, Mr. Widgery \ of the District 
of Maine, and Mr. Archer f of Maryland — devoted the chief of 
their speeches to attacks upon him with as much abusive skill as 
they had at command. But their puny invectives were thrown 
into obecurity by the philippic which Mr. Clay descended from 

• John Bass, Member of CoogreM from Tsanssan, 1*03 to ISIS, and 1817 to 
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MR. CLAPS DIATRIBE. 

the chair to deliver on the 8th of January. This celeb 
speech occupied the chief of two days, and was not finished an 
the third. The following extracts are all for which I can 
room ; but they contain the cream of his diatribe. The 
as reported is obviously much curtailed, and they that heard 
testified that, in its modified form, as prepared for the press, it S* 
far less bitter and abusive than as it fell from the speaker's lips* 

M Next to the notice which the Opposition hss found itself called 
upon to bestow upon the French Emperor, a distinguished citizen of • 
Virginia, formerly President of the United States, has never for a 
moment failed to receive their kindest and most respectful attention. 
An honorable gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Quincy), of whom, 
I am sorry to say, it becomes necessary for me in the course of my 
remarks to take some notice, has alluded to him in a remarkable 
manner. Neither his retirement from public office, his eminent ser- 
vices, nor his advanced age, can exempt this patriot from the coarse 
assaults of party malevolence. No, Sir. In 1801, he snatched from 
the rude hands of usurpation the violated Constitution of his country, 
and that is his crime. He preserved that instrument in form and sub- 
stance and spirit, a precious inheritance for generations to come, and 
for this he can never be forgiven. How impotent is party rage direct- 
ed against him I Ho is not more elevated by his lofty residence upon 
the summit of his own favorite mountain, than he is lifted by the 
serenity of bis mind, and the consciousness of a well-spent lift, above 
the malignant passions and the turmoils of the day. No ; his own be- 
loved Monticello is not less moved by the storms that beat against its 
sides, than he hears with composure (if he hears at all) the bowlings 
of the whole British pack, set loose from the Essex kennel I When 
the gentleman to whom I have been compelled to allude shall have 
mingled his dust with that of his abused ancestors, — when he shall be 
consigned to oblivion, or, if he lives at all, shall live only in the treason- 
able annals of a certain junto, — the name of Jefferson will be hailed 
as the second founder of the liberties of this people, and the period of 
his Administration will bo looked back to as one of the happiest and 
brightest epochs in American history. I beg the gentleman's pardon ; 
he has secured to himself a more imperishable fame. I think it was 
about this time four years ago, that the gentleman submitted to the 
House of Representatives an initiative proposition for an impeachment 
of Mr. Jefferson. The House condescended to consider it. The 
gentleman debated it with his usual temper, moderation, and urbanihh 
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Boon derided it m the motfsolesK manner: and. sitboaah the 
had somehow ebtebed a second, the final vote stood ens 
proposition, one hundred and seventeen against it I The ssjae 
page that transmitted to posterity the virtues and the glory 
XSearjr the Great of France, lor their sdmiratkm and example, has 
the infsmoos nasae of the fanatie sssassia of that excellent 
The same sacred pen that portrayed the sufferings and 
of the 8eviour of minVind has recorded, for universal 
the nasae of him who was guilty, not of betraying his 
, bat (a kindred crime) of betraying bis God I 



* Bat, 8b?, I will quit this napleissnt sobject I will torn from one 
no sense of decency or propriety could restrain from soiling the 
c**pet on which he treads, to gentlemen who have not forgotten what 
• dee to t hem s el ve s, the place in which we are assembled, nor to those 
fcy whom they are opposed. 



"I em sensible, Mr. Chairmen, that some part of the debate to 
which this bill has given rise has been attended by circumstances 
moch to be regretted, not nsoal in this House, and of which it is to be 
hoped there will be no repetition. The gentleman from Boston had 
so absolved himself from every role of decorum and propriety, had so 
ouUeg cd all decency, that I have found it impossible to suppress the 
fooling* excited on the occasion. His colleague, whom I had the 
boner to follow (Mr. Wheaton), whatever else be might not have proved 
ha his very learned, ingenious, and original exposition of the powers 
of thjs gov ernm ent, — an exposition in which he has sought, where 
nobody before has looked, and nobody after him will examine, for a 
grant of oar powers, the preamble to the Constitution, — has clearly 
shown, to the satisfaction of all who heard him, that the power is con- 
ferred of defensive war. I claim the benefit of a similar principle, in 
behalf of my political friends, against the gentleman from Boston. I 
only the exercise of the right of repulsion. No one is more 
than I am to p i es eive the dignity and liberality of debate ; 
more responsible for its abuse. And if, on this occasion, 
its just limits have been violated, let him who has been the unpro- 
voked cause appropriate to himself exclusively the consequences." 



As soon as Mr. Clay bad taken his seat, Mr. Quincy rose and 
smoke) as follows* These few words were all the notice be saw 
it to bestow on the personal attacks of Mr. Clay or of the other 
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Democratic speakers who preceded and followed him in the de- 
bate on this bill. 

11 Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to reply to the honorable the Spe 
who, it seems, has descended from the Chair in order to do that wbi> 
no other member of ibis House was cither willing to undertake or • 
deemed competent to perform. I should bluah for myself and for the 
good and wise, the only portion of thil community of whose applause 
I am ambitious, could I deem a reply necessary. As a public man, I 
never expect, I never wish, any other or further inlluenco than what 
results from distinct principles, and those principles emanating from 
known or proved facts. He who refute* those principles, or disprove* 
those facts, has my honor. He who misrepresents or mistakes either 
the one or the other has my pity or my contempt, according to the pro> 
portion of imbecility of head or corruption of heart which enters into 
the cause of such mistake or misrepresentation. I cannot put myself 
on the level of retort That, in my observations, I did not pass the 
fair limits of parliamentary discussion is obvious from this, — that the 
honorable the Speaker himself, then presiding in this House, neither 
stopped me himself, nor permitted others to do it when it was attempt- 
ed. So far as respects any personal reflections which have fallen from 
the honorable the Speaker, or may fall from other members, they have 
their liberty of speech. Such as my reputation was before Billings- 
gate opened its flood-gates, such it will remain after the odious flood 
shall have passed by." 

This brief and pithy summing up of the conclusion of the 
whole matter, as far as he wag concerned, was looked upon by 
Mr. Quiocy's friends at the time as having been done in the best 
taste and in the most effectual manner, and I nave no fear that 
their judgment will be reversed by history or posterity. Of this 
contemporary opinion be received many gratifying assurance* 
which would have confirmed bis own judgment as to the fitness 
of bis course had confirmation been necessary. On the subject 
of Mr. Clay's avowed purpose of reducing him to the alternative 
of a duel or disgrace, he wrote as follows to bis win, immediately 
after this pasaage at arms was over, for the purpose of relsarina; 
her from any anxiety on the subject: — 

" As it respects the Southern sod Western men, they shall seen 
from me, if from no one else, that they are not to set up standards ef 
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duty or deeorum ftr my part of the country. While I have tongue or 
pea, the ignorant port of too nation shall not assume to itaelf with im- 
punity to lord it over the mtelngent, nor the vicious over the virtuous. 
As to my p e r wo n a i aajefy, **»* » the la* thing I think of I am se- 
cond by way place in some measure, — more by my perfect sense of 
p cifoim e d duty. Bl ee eker called me up oat of bed a fortnight ago to 
toll me he h e ar d at Geo rg e t own there was some intention of a per- 
sonal attack on me by iome of the friends of the palace. I laughed 
at him. The storm was mere wind, as the event peered. They know 
their interest too well to resort to such means, and should they do it, 
I should not regret it on a public account If men are not personally 
safe in this city who come here to perform their doty, it ought to be 
known, and I am as willing to hare the proof made on me as on any 
other. Bat the truth is, there has not been one moment of real cause 
of each apprehension, nor should I have recurred to it had yon not 
toothed on the s u bject.* 

On the 26th of January he wrote: — 

* The storm has subsided, and a most perfect calm is preserved on 
the floor. On reading my speech, I suspect the palace gentry find 
nothing so rery violent and exceptionable in point of allusion and ex- 
pression as they thought on its delivery; and there are so many truths, 
that they are willing to let it alone. My friends seem entirely grati- 
fied. Elisha B. Potter of Rhode Island said that <it was the very 
thing. But,' added he, * Quincy, as the old woman said of White- 
field, fetre tf no printing fas manner.* * 

It was one of the characteristics of my father's temperament, 
that, though moat sensitive to everything that might affect his 
true honor and real reputation, he was absolutely insensible to 
assaults made upon him, either by the press or in Congress, 
which he knew were not deterred. They seemed hardly to ar- 
rest his attention at the time, and made no permanent impression 
upon his mind. All the shafts, shaped with skill and tipped with 
malice, which the Administration orators, with Mr. Clay at their 
head, poured upon him in such showers, glanced off from his im- 
penetrable indifference like native arrows from the hide of the 
armed rhinoceros. No one was ever more scrupulously anxious 
to make sue that his words and actions, as a publio man, were 
exactly what they should be, and none more unaffectedly 
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ent as to what was thought or said about tbe one or the other by 
friend or foe. As to Mr. Clay's share in this vain attempt to pot 
him down, there U reason for believing that be was not alto- 
gether proud of it, after the passions of the time had cooled, 
nnd the occasion for tbe violence had passed away. In the 
last year of President John Quincy Adams's administration, 
during tbe winter of 1828-29, my father made his only visit to 
Washington after leaving Congress. According to the etiquette 
of the place, he made calls of ceremony upon all the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and among them be left his card at Sir. 
Clay's door. His visits were dnly returned by all tbe other min- 
isters ; but nothing was heard of the Secretary of State. My 
father took it for granted that it was the memory of tbe old 
grudge tbat made Mr. Clay indisposed to meet him, even after 
the lapse of sixteen years, and thought no more about the matter. 
It happened, however, that the visiting-card bad gone awry, and 
bad never been received, which made Mr. Clay entertain pre- 
cisely tbe same opinion as to my father's feelings towards him- 
self. After the adjournment of Congress, a common friend (I 
think it was Mr. Everett) wailed upon my father with an ex- 
planatory message from Mr. Clay, such as made a personal ac- 
quaintance possible between them. As the message was a verbal 
one, I have no means of giving its terms ; but its substance as 
well as its form was satisfactory, and thenceforward bygone* 
were bygones between the old antagonists. A few years later, 
in the autumn of 1838, Mr. Clay mads a visit to Boston, on 
which occasion my father called upon him, and received him at 
tbe President's bouse in Cambridge, and introduced him officially 
to tbe students, who were assembled in the library for the pur- 
pose. He was never, however, all admirer of the personal 
character of Mr. Clay, nor a follower of his- school of political 
economy. Though he took no active part in polities during He- 
years when the American System was in question, he did not be- 
lieve in it, and held to the last to the old Federal doctrine of 
free trade as the basis of national prosperity. 

During the remainder of the session Mr. Quincy took part in 
the debates on all questions of "■'""'nl importance { but he only 
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spoke twice at modi length, — on the bin for classifying the mfli- 
tin, and on that for prohibiting the employment of foreign teamen 
ob public and private vessels. The report of the first of these 
speeches is very meagre. He opposed the bill main]/ on the 
ground that it p r o pose d to make the militia the basis of a stand- 
ing army, by the introduction of a system analogous to the 
French conscription. It passed the House, but was defeated or 
dr o p ped in the Senate. The other bill, he wrote to his wife, was 
a mere tab to the whale, to make the Northern people believe 
that there was an inclination towards peace on the part of the 
Administration, shown in this plan for remoTing the occasion 
for search and impressment, and thos diminish the effect on the 
spring elections of Northern hatred of the war. The Federal- 
ists were especially urged to support the measure on the ground 
of its consistency with the stand they had always taken as to 
this matter. Mr. Qoincy showed that there was no pretence 
for this assertion, and affirmed that the provisions of the bill were 
audi as "no man in the nation ever advocated, or ever conceived 
as a scheme of practical policy, until it burst upon the astonished 
vision of the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Grundy)." The 
charge of inconsistency he retorted on the Democrats, urging 
that this bill was a direct contradiction of the assumptions on 
which they had resisted the right of search and of impressment 
even to the drawing of the sword. On this point he said: — 

M Sir, if I wished to presi far into the discussion of this bill, which 
I do not, I would ask, What has become of that great doctrine of the 
right of expatriation, so obtrusively and clamorously maintained, from 
the first establishment of our national government down to the pres- 
ent day, by the patrons and authors of this bill, their friends and sup- 
porters? Are all those choice topics of declamation to be aban- 
doned ? Are they forgotten by gentlemen on the other side of the 
House? If they are, will they be forgotten by this people ? This 
bill proceeds upon the principle that the right of expatriation does 
not exist in the subjects of foreign governments. For, if it does exist, 
than such foreign government hat no right to reclaim them, and we 
have no right to drive them home. The bill abjures thb right of ex- 
patriation, and, in doing this, cuts up by the roots, not only the claim 
to protection of the individuals whom it contemplates to force back to 
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the service of their respective sovereigns, tut also your whole right 
to protect, beyond the limits of your local jurisdiction, even your nat- 
uralised citirens It is extraordinary that men who hare been, 

all their lives long, perfect knights-errant in favor of distressed foreign- 
en, — who have get their spears in rest, and gone tilting all over the 
world in defence of oppressed humanity, — who bave been inviting 
it to our shores with both hands, — should all at once turn round and 
pretend to be about to send tbetn all home again, and leave them to 
the mercy of ancient systems and of their former masters. 

" But this is not all. This great right of expatriation, which the 
advocates of this bill and their political friends have been 
these twenty years, in favor of all the world, is now denied by the biU 
to exist, even in our own citizens. The reciprocity of the bill consists 
in this, — tbat these, our citizens, should be forced borne, according so 
the obligations of their natural allegiance. For on this principle 
alone have we a right to claim their return. Thus strange and mys- 
terious is both the character and parliamentary course of this btIL 
.... For my part, I consider the bill as no pacific measure. Its traa 
purpose is to give a peace aspect to the time, — to clear the atmos- 
phere for a moment, so tbat the money-gudgeons may bite sharp at 
the treasury hook. I view it as a scheme intended to deceive the 
people, — to buoy them up with false hopes of peace, when the real 
intention is to continue the war. Under this belief it shall have no 
support from me.' 

This was Mr. Quinsy's last speech in Congress. Mr. Grundy 
replied to the speech with sufficient asperity, and afterwards held 
the following conversation with my father, as described in s> 
letter to my mother of the 16th of February, 1813. 

" Concerning Grundy's asperity, it seems I have not yet received 
the whole. He is a perfect political jockey, and as good-humored a* 
he is cunning. Ho said to me yesterday, ' Quincy, I thought I had 
abused you enough, but I find it will not do.' — ' Why, what ia the 
matter now? I do not mean to apeak again.' — 'No matter; by 
heavens, I must give you another thrashing-' — 'Why so?' — 'Why, 

the troth is, a d d fellow has set up against me in my district, — 

a perfect Jacobin, as much worse than I am as worse can be- Now, 
except Tim Pickering, there is not a man in the United State* SO 
perfectly hated by the people of my district as yourself. Yon mast 

therefore excuse me. By G , I most abuse yon, or I shall never 

get re-elected. 1 will do it, however, genteelly. I will not do it ai 
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yon I B«t You understand. I mean to be friends not- 
withstanding. By O— I mean to be a Congress again, and mo* 

•I give you tail anecdote became it w characteristic, and because it 
ii illaBtialiio of taea, ■inim, and 



My mother appemn to hare written to my father to know bow 
it happened that Randolph, who had paid high compliments, in 
one of hit speeches, to Mr. Bleecker and Mr. Emott of New 
York, both of them Federalists of the first water, had paased 
himself orer in utter sOence. To this inquiry he made this 
and characteristic reply :— 



"Bandolph and I are upon friendly and confidential terms, as far 
as it is possible to be so with a man so wayward and versatile in his 
^ H eads hip s and enmities at he has shown himtelf With such a man 
one cannot Jeel himself wholly at ease. As to his studied compliments 
to Bleecker and Emott, and his silence with regard tome,— of which 
psaae P.] Dam spoke, — I never troubled myself to inquire the rea- 
son, or noticed the met, as I nerer deemed him either the dispenser 
of feme or the criterion of character. I am not in the habit of per- 
nutting envy or jealousy in myself or aufpeeting it in others. If there 
he any disposition in him not to do justice to me, of which I see no 
evidence, it is quite at likely to be the result of local politics at of any 
other cause. The truth is, that next to Timothy Pickering my name 
is the most obnoxious in the Southern States, and it would not aid 
Bandolph on the hustings to have it mid or shown that he had been 
paying compliments to to obnoxious a character.' 9 

In another letter to my mother, he says, speaking of Ran- 
dolph:— 

* As you teem to think John Bandolph not inclined to be just to 
ate, I will tell 700 an anecdote which occurred yesterday. He was 
sitting by the fire in the Capitol, and I said to him, • Bandolph, have 
you any newt from Virginia?* ♦Yes,* said he, very significantly, and 
pun a letter into my hands from a Mr. Leigh, a gentleman of distinc- 
tion there, who, in acknowledging the receipt of my speech from him, 
had cr ossed himself upon it in a style very for too flattering for me 
to repeat Bandolph evidently teemed gratified, although he did not 
say a word, except, • That men's sjnwsmi u wmrA tomtAmg, Qmne^ 9 
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M I mention this by way of justice to him. On this topic, Bleecker 
•bowed me a letter from Chief Justice Kent of New York, when ap- 
probation of my speech was imequivocal, and who desired him to 
express his thanks to me for my boldness, troth, etc., etc. 80 there is 
a balance for the scurrility to which I hare been subjected." 

The name of Mr, Bleecker reminds me that I should do my 
father's life less than justice if I failed to speak of the friendship 
which sprang np between himself and that excellent gentleman 
during the Twelfth Congress. Hannanus Bleecker— best and 
most silent of men! — was of pare Dutch descent, and was one 
of the few of their race who could speak the language of the 
founders of New Netherlands His public life, I believe, was 
limited to this one Congress, with the exception of a brief diplo- 
matic service of which I shall speak presently. He was a law- 
yer by profession,— • wise, learned, sagacious, the friend as weD 
as the counsellor of his clients. M He asked only how best to 
serve the poor," writes one of his numerous pupils,— among 
whom were numbered many of the most eminent men of New 
York, — " and it was a sight worth seeing to witness his consul- 
tations with the quaint old people of Albany, where family sor- 
rows or fortune's smile or frown were all talked over in the good 
old language of the Netherlands,* He made no pretensions to 
forensic eloquence ; but he was listened to by courts and juries 
with the respectful attention due to his knowledge, experience, 
and high character. No man, I am safe to say, ever had more 
friends or fewer enemies. My father entertained for Mr. 
Bleecker a friendship as warm as it was sincere, and his regard 
was reciprocated with feelings of cordial affection and admira- 
tion. Mr. Bleecker made frequent visits to Boston, where he 
was always a welcome guest at many of the best houses, and 
at none more welcome than our own. In this way the old in- 
timacy was kept alive, and made an exception to almost all my 
father's Washington friendships, which too generally had faded 
out through the influences of time and separation. 

I have said that Mr. Bleecker was the most silent, as well as 
the best of men. But this description must be taken with many 
grains of allowance. In general society he was eminently "a 
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good Ksteoer,* mdi as Dr. Johnson might have loved, and ha 
used to remind me of thai Englishman some French writer of 
the last century tells of, who affirmed that speaking spoiled eon* 
venation, — " qu$ parlor c'eM g6t*r la anwmatum." But when 
drawn oat, or impelled to speak, he expressed himself, deliberate* 
ly indeed and compactly, hot in exact and well-chosen language, 
and always wisely and to the point 

Mr. Bleecker was appointed, in 1889, Minister to Holland, by 
President Van Buren, whose personal friend he was, and who 
seems, in defiance of the precedents of our diplomacy, to have 
regarded his peculiar fitness for the post, and especially his 
speaking the language of the court to which he was accredited, 
aa no insuperable objection to the nomination. He made and 
left a most favorable impression on the court and society of the 
Hague, and, it may well be believed, had a thorough enjoyment 
cf his official residence in the land of his ancestors. When he 
was first presented at court, the king said to him, M Sir, you 
apeak better Dutch than we do in Holland!" which was no 
mere compliment, but a fact due to his speaking the classical 
Dutch of literature, untainted by the conversational corruptions 
cf later times. Mr. Bleecker had lived a bachelor up to the 
time of his mission to the Dutch Court Before hi* return, how- 
ever, he bad reformed that one error of his life by marrying a 
joung Dutch lady, the daughter of a gentleman of distinction 
at the Hague, holding an important official position there, whose 
aociety gave a new happiness to the remainder of bis life. He 
died at Albany in 1849, at the age of seventy years. 

On the 4th of March, 1818, my father quitted Washington 

never to return to it in a public character. To use his own Ian- 
gnage*— 

M I left Washington with the feelings of a man quitting Tsdmor in 
the Wilderness, « where creeping things had possesrion of the palace, 
and loses looked out of the windows,' and sought refuge in home, and 
in the bosom of my family; with children dear to me as my heart's 
blood, with a wife wise, faithful, and beloved, with whom it was my 
destiny, by the will of Heaven, to pass fifty-three years in a felicity 
by few, s mp ess a d by none." 
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MR. QUINCT was barely forty-one yean old what he dm 
withdrew, of his own free choice, Am parliamentary fife, 
after eight jean of most assiduous service. There is dp doubt 
that he might hare remained in Congress for a mooh longer tons 
had such been his wish, so decided a majority did the Federal 
party oommand in Boston, and so well oontent were they t aa a 
body, with his course as their representative. His reasoaa for 
refusing to remain in Congress I hare already given in Us own 
words. That his deliberate judgment, in view of all the pobCe 
and private reasons which led him to withdraw at this time Aeaa 
the scene of national politics, remained substantially unchanged, 
is doubtless true* But there were times when, in private conver- 
sation, he would seem to be a little shaken as to the wisdom of 
his course in thus leaving the national Legislature in the very 
prime of his life. He had prepared himself most laboriously 
and conscientiously for his Congressional duties, and he had so 
performed them as to gain the approbation of his constituents 
and to make himself one of the most prominent public men 
of his time. It is true that he had not succeeded in defeating 
the worst measures of the dominant party, nor even in materi- 
ally modifying them ; but to such success he could hardly have 
looked forward when he entered on his public life. His time, 
however, was by no means wasted, nor his labor lost The stern 
remonstrance, the sharp rebuke, the keen sarcasm, with which he 
encountered the measures of the Administration, and exposed the 
motives which inspired them, helped to keep' alive and make 
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intelligent the opposition which in some degree held it in cheek, 
and in some case* canted it to change its coarse. Moreover, he 
had very early, as we have seen, discerned the insidious nature 
of the element of slavery in oar institutions,— its disastrous in- 
fluence upon the prosperity of the North, and its inevitable ten- 
dency to grow and strengthen itself, unless speedily and effectually 
checked, — and it was this reeling that pervaded and gave unity 
to his Congressional action. Perhaps no man did more than he 
to impress upon the general mind of New England the real 
source of the calamity of her people, and to implant the germs 
of that moral, religious, and political hostility to slavery which 
afterwards grew to such prevailing strength. It was natural 
enough that he should have sometimes felt, in later years, thai he 
might have remained in Congress, through the years that the 
war with England lasted, advantageously to his country, and 
honorably to himself. And it would have been no unworthy 
ending of his Congressional career, could it have been rounded 
by a share in the glorious, though ineffectual struggle to stay the 
tide of slavery at the frontier of Missouri in 1820. But he 
judged otherwise at the time ; and it would have made no prac- 
tical difference in the result He could not have changed or 
delayed the course of events, the direction of which he had so 
dearly foreseen and so distinctly predicted. 

Almost immediately upon his return home, after taking his 
final leave of Congress, he had an opportunity of giving em- 
phatic utterance to his sense of these growing dangers. The 
Washington Benevolent Society of Boston, the chief of an affilia- 
tion of organisations of that name extending through the State, 
partly charitable but mainly political, invited him to deliver an 
oration before them on the anniversary of Washington's first 
inauguration as President, the 80th of April, 1789. This asso- 
ciation celebrated its feast-day with all the pomp and circum- 
stance it could command, — a military escort, a procession, 
banners with appropriate devices, an oration, and appropriate 
exercises in the Old South Church. One especial feature of 
this pro ces si on was a company of school-boy Federalists, to the 
aomber of two hundred and fifty,~ Pressed uniformly in blue and 
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white, with Washington's Farewell Address, in red morocco, 
hanging round their necks, and with his gorget, which he bid .. 
worn in the Old French War, attached to their banner. This 
gorget, the same which may be seen depicted in the portrait 
of Washington prefixed to the first Tolame of Sparks's life* 
had been given to Mr. Quincy for this society by lira. Pet** 
of Georgetown, D. C, a granddaughter of lira. Washington. ^ 
bears the arms of the Colony of Virginia, and has attached ^ 
it the rery ribbon by which it hung round his neck on the dt^ 
of Braddock's defeat. At the time of the dissolution of iW* 
society, soon after the peace of 1815, this interesting 
presented by them to Mr. Quincy, and is still in the 
of the family. 

Mr. Quincy's oration was a clear and able, if not exactly 
a dispassionate, exposition of the bearings of the slave rati^ 
of representation upon the relative proportions of the politicasV 
power of the different sections of the country. He showed ^ 
by statistics the anomalous results which had flowed from 
this concession to slavery, multiplied and hastened by the an- 
nexation of foreign territory, to be erected into States as fast as 
they were needed to confirm the dominion of the slave-holders. 
"The new States govern the old, the unsettled the settled; the 
influences of emigrants prevail over those of the ancient natives ; 
a black population overbalances the white; from woods and 
lakes and desert wildernesses legislators issue, controlling the 
destinies of a seaboard people, paralyzing all their interests and 
darkening all their prospects." He warned the people of Massa- 
chusetts that the cause of their commercial distresses lay deeper 
than embargo or war, and that the mere return of free trade and 
of peace would not cure the evils under which they suffered. 
These would be renewed in fresh forms as long as the control of 
the government was permitted to remain in the hands of the old 
Slave States and those to be carved out of the new territory ac- 
quired for this political purpose in flagrant violation of the Con- 
stitution. Undoubtedly passages in this oration, as well as in 
his famous Speech on the Admission of Louisiana, might be 
quoted by the advocates of the late Rebellion, in this country 
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and in l^gfaiMJ, who have claimed for him the distinction of 
baring been the original Secessionist, in confirmation of their 
assertion. Bat I think the dispassionate reader of the one, as 
well as of the other, will note a wide difference between the 
ground taken by him and that occupied by the oracles of the Be- 
belliou, as I hare already attempted to point oat It was the 
it of rcvolntkjnjthai he vindicated , and the iirjerogative of the 
chixens to judge, at their own peril, when the injuries they en- 
— fl«twf jiwf j^m a rasortloihal ultimate and supreme right. He 
really stood upon the ground oF the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which was sophisticany claimed as their own by the pro- 
moters of the slave-holding rebellion, and by its defenders on 
both sides of the Atlantic. If this were treason, he was a traitor 
to the end of his days, as I have said before, for he lived and 
died in this political faith. Bat I have no apprehensions as to 
the judgment which posterity will pass upon him as a statesman 
and a patriot, after reading his words in the light of the events 
which provoked, and of those which have justified them. I have 
room only for brief extracts from this oration ; but I have con- 
scientiously endeavored to select what its mislikers at the time 
would have considered its worst passages. 

* Whenever the rulers of a nation become the mere heads of a 
party, the last and least consideration with them is the good of the 
people. How to secure their power, — bow to manage the elections,— 
who is the fittest tool,— who will run the fittest, go the farthest, and 
hold out the longest for the least wages of corruption, — are the only 
inquiries. To give muscle and durability to their influence is the 
single end of their political system. For this, British antipathies are 
stimulated; for this, British injuries are magnified; for this, French 
afieetions are cultivated, and French insults and injuries palliated or 
con ce aled; for this, wo had restriction; for this, embargo; for this, 
we have war; for this, war shall be continued; and, if peace come, 
for this, peace shall be concluded. For unprincipled ambition in 
power effects not even public good, except from corrupt motives. 
• • • • • 

"In treating of our condition, I shall not waste the hour in idle 
regrets or vain criminations. The hand of ruin is upon us and upon 
The deep and ancient root of the p ro sp e rity of If ■s ss chu - 
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even landed by moat of toy friends, it wu far from being to by thus 
wlio took the lead in U>e conduct of tha Federal party. They at fin 
sneered and disbelieved the statement, said that, u it respected th 
elections, the Federalists had lost more rote* at the poll* by sendin, 
away sailors who could vote, than were gained by the excitement pre 
duced by the newt, and treated very slightly the advantage gained b; 
iny letter. 

" Mrs. Qnincy wrote to me on the 6tb of April : ' Isaac P. Davis sail 
to me, there were gentlemen in the party who made a practice o: 
disapproving of everything the Federalists in Congress had done, fron 
the beginning to the end ; that they were very few in number, bu 
made up in violence what they wanted in strength.' Facts of thi 
kind clinched my determination never again to engage in a service « 
arduous, so responsible, so thankless, so subject to be abused by om 
section of the party and only feebly supported by another, — divide* 
by its interests, passions, affections, and principles." 

My father was deeply wounded by the manner in which hit 
conscientious performance of bis public duty and his faith fu 
service of hie party, subordinated only to the higher alleginnct 
due to his country, bad been requital by a portion of the lead in r 
Federalists. We have already seen bow his displeasure at thi 
conduct of these gentlemen in the Henry matter had helped tc 
make up bis mind to withdraw from Congress, and this freal 
sense of personal injustice only strengthened that resolution. It 
a letter to his wife written about this time, he tbua expresses hii 
feelings and opinions as to the course of the lenders of his party, 
and repeats his determination not to return to Washington aftei 
the expiration of this term. 

" You and my other correspondents are my witnesses, that I bars 
foreseen the renewal of the Embargo. Last November I wrote, 'If 
you mean to get rid of the restrictive system, you must be willing to 
wish, prefer, and even demand war,' or words to that effect. But 1 
found I could not be supported by my friends. I have been obliged 
to content myself with a silent acquiescent course, instead of one 
open, stimulative, vigorous, such as was due to the crisis, to our coun- 
try, to our character and hopes as a party. From the friendship of 
Great Britain we have little to hope. Many Federalists by their be- 
lief in it have been mined. Fear of war with her paralyzes others. 
But you and the nation shall hear my voice. If my friends choose to 
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be offended, I cam! kelp it I do not mm to be a member of Con- 
gress after this tana, being perfectly convinced thai whatever weight 
my character and exernoe* can effect had better be applied in my na- 
tive State. I ehall apeak truth according to my own eooceptiom of it; 
aad if I do act convince or change public sentiment, I will not asa> 
ciate myself or my late with the destines of the weak, the timid, or 
the interested. 

•Bat I fear not The great body of the American people, when 
they understand the idataons of things, will go with me; and if they 
do not in vole they will in heart, and looner or later ia vote also. If 
they do not, aad are false to themselves, to be it: I will be true to my- 
self and my country. Ton will perceive that my heart if foil, my 
head aim, with a sesnon of eleven hours, daring one of which I was 
am my met, uttering, I tana*, piercing truths, which were felt deeply 
enough, though they p ro du ced no conviction* All tint may appear 
vanity, but I have a right to offer to you the overflow i ng of a heart 
which, however engaged, whether light or serious, active or indolent, 
in etrength or weakness, m always your*. 19 

Through this extraordinary despatch, the newt of the impend- 
ing Embargo was in Boston before it was in Baltimore, a dream- 
stance not well pleasing to the merchants there. Mr. Oalhoon 
was inclined to cavil at the rapidity with which his intelli- 
gence had been transmitted by Mr. Quincy to his constituents ; 
bat as he could not deny that it was communicated for trans- 
mission, it was dear that he had no jost ground of complaint 
Mr. Quincy took an active part in the discussions on the passage 
of this Embargo in the secret sessions. What he did and said 
was of no effect within those closed doors, and of none outside 
of them, as the debates were not published for years afterward*. 

Towards the end of April my father obtained leave of absence 
from the House, and made a flying visit to Boston. On his re- 
tarn his friend, the Rev. William Ellery Channing, accom- 
panied him, by his invitation, to Washington. The health of 
that celebrated man being infirm then, as it continued to be all 
bis life long, it was hoped that this journey might be of use 
10 him. Ha remained with my father as his guest for several 
lays, bat had no opportunity of gratifying his desire to attend 
he debates, as the House was in secret session daring his whole 
lay. 
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The war party in Congress was cow in the ascendant, and all 
tlie resistance which the Democratic President and the Federal 
Opposition could offer to the measure was overborne by the 
reckless energy and determined purpose of Cloy and Calhoun. 
My lather gives the following account of the manner in which 
the reluctance of Mr. Madison was overcome, and he induced to 
take [he responsibility of recommending a declaration of war 
against England. In those days, as may be seen in the conclude 
ing extract of the speech on Place and Patronage, the candi- 
dates for the Presidency were agreed upon by the members of 
Congress of the respective parties, instead of being selected, a* 
at present, by general conventions. 

■ He was heart and soul a convert to Jefferson's policy, and held 
to the commercial restrictive system with the grasp of death. A 
war, ba thought, would put an end to his hope of re-election to the 
Presidency, nor did be quit this grasp till watted upon by a commit- 
tee of which Henry Clay was the Chairman, and wo* plainly told 
that his being supported ss the party candidate for the nest Presi- 
dency depended upon his screwing his courage to a declaration of 
war. To this he reluctantly assented, but intimated his desire that it 
should, in the incipient stage, commence in the House of Representa- 
tives. But three or four young men, who had recently become mem- 
bers of Congress, who, from want of experience were without personal 
weight, and were comparatively unknown to the nation, were unwill- 
ing to take the lead in such s measure; and Madison was told he 
must unequivocally assume himself the responsibility of recommend- 
ing war. To this condition he finally acceded, and, giving full satis- 
faction to these overbearing leaders, he received the nomination fur 
the Presidency. On this combination of violence with individual in- 
terest and ambition was laid the Inundation of the war of 1812 with 
Great Britain." 

In fulfilment of his part of the contract, Mr. Madison sent a 
confidential Message, recommending a Declaration of War, on 
the 1st of June, 1812, and a bill was passed to that effect by the 
House on the 4th, by a vote of 79 to 49. It took about a fort- 
night longer to procure the sanction of the Senate, but this was 
obtained on the 1 Sib, — nineteen Senators voting for the war, 
and thirteen against it. Mr. Madison made haste to sign the 
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Ul, and the work wm dona. Ifr. Quiney wm appointed by the 
Federalists in Congress to prepare an address of the minority 
to their wi i lhfft "^ which be did in an ample and sa tisfact o r y 

Il may be found in the Appendix to Sullivan's Letters 

on Pabfie Charaeten, and alii twenty-five pagei of email type 
It was signed by all the Federal member* of the Home of 
Bcpiescntativos, and published about the time Congress ad- 
joined. It is a dear, Arable, and temperate statement of 
the views of the minority as to the war and the measures which 
preceded and led to it, and it was accepted by the Federal party 
at large as a a s tS a f a ct ory exposition of the opinions, and a con- 
dashre defence of the conduct, of its signers. 

The experience of this session only confirmed my lather in the 
resolution he had already formed, of declining another election 
to Congress, which he now formally annoonced. This deter- 
mination the ramoostranees and eren entreaties of his most 
Talced friends could not shake. His private reasons were his 
unwillingness to be longer separated from his family. " To lire 
longer separate from them,* he says, M I would not To take 
them with me to Washington my finances would not permit* 
Of his public reasons he gives the following account: — 

"My personal raotives for leaving my teat in Congress are ex- 
plained; my political, I shall also briefly state. Seven years of ob- 
servation and e xp erience in the national Legislature had brought my 
mind to the conclusion that the Southern, as then called, but now the 
i Sf ass ho tting States, were omnipotent in this Union. That their in- 
fluence was not temporary, but permanent, and that this state of rela- 
tive power in respect of the Free 8tates was destined to continue for 
i long series of years, and probably for all future time. Another con- 
tusion my experience had established in my mind, that the princi- 
des, prejudices, and interests of these Slave-holding 8tates necessarily 
sd to a policy incompatible with the interests and principles of the 
'ree States, most especially of the conmiercial States. In this pro- 
peefcre view of the relations of the States, I cleasiy discerned that a 
wrmnanfo in Congress as a Representative from Boston condemned 
• to a life-long series of contests, laborious in their nature and hope- 
mas to their result, to which I had no disposition to condemn myself! 
them behVed, as the course of my writings and speeches at that 
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time sufficiently indicates, that tbe slave-holders' power bestrode the 
Union as the Old Man of the Sea did the shoulders of Sinbad tbe 
Sailor, — a power which do exertion could throw off, aad which time 
would not unsettle, but rather confirm. This it not the place to 
state all the facts and circumstances on which thii opinion ni 
formed. It is enough that what was but opinion then the expert* 
ence of fifty yean has proved to be troth.* 

"Oilier circumstances growing out of tlip relations of public affairs at 
the time, and tbe want of unison among Federalists themselves aa to 
the political course to be pursued, disgusted me with the service. I 
found that a Representative in Congress from Boston, to be supported, 
must follow the opinion of his constituents concerning their real or 
imagined interests, and that in an independent course he was sure to 
be suspected or denounced. It was a state of subserviency which 
suited neither my pride nor my principles ; and, though sufficiently 
urged to continue, no representations could induce me to abandon my 
purpose of retirement from this part of tbe public stage. 

" I will not conceal that this determination was not made without re- 
gret. I had formed myself for a public man on a large and national 
scale. I had laboriously prepared for the service, as my private man- 
uscripts will evidence. For the sphere of State politics I had neither 
taste nor adaptation of mind, but I yielded my wishes to a sense of 
duty, and never regretted my decision." 

This stormy session over and the war with England pro- 
claimed, my father hastened home to hut family, already estab- 
lished for the summer at Quincy. It was not a cloudless 
summer of country occupations and country pleasure*. Gloom 
brooded over the land, and tbe present boor was embittered by 
anxiety for tbe future. Tbe ruin of tbe commercial State* 
seemed now to be a settled thing, aad war invoked to devour 
whatever Embargo, Non-Importation, and Non-Intercourse bad 
■pared. Tbe stagnation of business attending this but blow to 
commerce carried distress or anxiety into every household. It 
was small consolation to true lovers of their country,— which the 
Federalists were moat emphatically, — to find their predictions so 
speedily fulfilled in the disasters which attended our anna every- 
where along the Canada frontier in the opening campaign of the 
war, the thick-coming tidings of which helped to darken the 
• This was written la the ystr IMS. 
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hours of thai wmmrMt leason. And a general mom of per- 
sonal hmeeurity prevailed all along the seaboard. For the gor- 
ensaent had vouchsafed no protection sufficient to mto the cities 
from being laid nnder eontribntion bj a British squadron, or to 
secnre the coast from being laid waste by a single ship of war. 

In thaw lastnamnd apprehensions the family at Quincy had 
good reason to share. For the estate bounds on the ocean, and 
the fears of boat-attacks and foraging-parties which had haunted 
that roof thirty years before returned again to disturb its repose. 
Every ship enters and leaves the port of Boston in full view 
of the windows of the house, and it may well be believed that 
a sharp lookout was kept up in the direction of the light-house. 
The first naval spectacle discerned from that post of .observation, 
h o wever , wn a memorable and an auspicious one. It was the 
entrance of the Constitution into the harbor, on the 29th of 
August, 1813, after the capture of the Goerriere. I will copy 
the account of this event, and what immediately followed it, from 
the privately printed Memoir of my mother, by my eldest sister, 
•f which I have already spoken. 

•At Quincy, the ships in the harbor, especially those apparently of 
a warlike character, were anxiously watched. Toward evening, on 
the 39th of August, 1811, a frigate (recognized as the Constitution, 
commanded by Captain Hull) came in under full sail, and dropped 
her anchor beside Bsinsfbrd Island, — then the Quarantine Ground. 
The next morning, a fleet of armed ships appeared off Point Alder- 
ton. As they rapidly approached, the Constitution was observed to 
•mite her anchor and sails, aad go boldly forth to meet the apparent 
memy ; but, as the frigate passed the leader of the fleet, a friendly 
•cognition was exchanged, instead of the expected broadside. They 
oiaed company, and the Constitution led the way to Boston. It was 
be squadron of United 8tates ships, then commanded by Commodore 
lodgers, unexpectedly returning from a long cruise. 
• A few days arWwards, HuU, who had just taken the Guerriere, 
ime with Decatur to breakfast at Qnincy. When thai incident was 
lentioned, be said: 'I must acknowledge, I participated in the appre- 
Bosionf of my friend* on shore. Thinking myself safe in port, I told 
y officers to let the men wash their clothes, aad get the ship in order 
> go up to Boston; and, being excesnvely fatigued, went to my state- 
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their political duty. If they justify Great Britain, or take violently, or 
further than by way of suggestion, the ground that Henry's disclosure* 
ore forgeries, they are fools, and the party is not worth the saving. 
Administration nay spread fifty traps in broad day, and they will 
wait deliberately into them. There is but one high, generous, nobte 
ground. Take the documents for granted. Show an indignant tense 
of injury at the attempt, and turn the indignation of the country 
against Madison for the base insinuation contained in his Message, — 
so different from what the tenor of Henry's papers justifies, — and for 
the notorious intrigue and waste of pubb'c moneys." 

On (he 22U of March he again wrote on the same subject: — 
"I find that the doctrine that Henry's papers are forgeries is the 
favorite one with the Federalists, and it is just the ground Administra- 
tion wishes them to take. I have, however, little doubt that Sir James 
Craig's letter was genuine, — whether previously sanctioned in Eng- 
land 1 cannot say. But it ought to be viewed with peculiar disgust 
by the Federal party, to whom it was both an insult and an injury. 
I find this sentiment is little felt, and less expressed. Men are so run 
away with by the apprehension of a British war, and with the belief 
that it is the intention of our government to get us into one, that thejr 
forget what is due to their own character as a party. I shall be 
thought a trimmer by all the violenta. My fate is odd. By some I 
am thought such a raving Federalist as to be shrewdly suspected of 
being one of Henry's confidants ; by others that I am so strongly hoe- 
tile to the British that I am in danger of turning Democrat. The 
truth is, that there is an intermediate ground for an American poli- 
tician to stand upon. That I seek, and when I think I beve found it 
I shall not hesitate to defend it, let who will shake or wonder, eon- 
demn or applaud." 

In another letter, dated March 26th, be nja : — 
u Tour feeling* toward Madison and hi* party are very natural, bet 
their coodnct is precisely such at all history lead* us to expect, in pop- 
ular government*) from ambitious leaden. All government* are bat 
a choice among evil*, and with all the struggle* to which our Jbnn sub- 
jects ue, and all the apparent intrigue* to which it expose* us, I am 
far from being certain that a* much happiness is not to be enjoyed 
under it a* under any other which could be induced. A* to knave* 
and fool* being our governors, under what form of government an 
they not powerful? Either ooe or the other of that specie* presides at 
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I suppose you ml* im the surly reply of John Boll, who 
though* bis captor moat to intuit him ! Another thing I re* 
member the Co m modor e mid, which I record in the interest of 
my colored friends. Speaking of the fighting qualities of his 
sailors, be said: "I never had any better fighters than the ne- 
groes,"— (I am afraid he spelled the word « with two /C-m 
orthography, according to Mr. Seward, fatal to the prospects of 
any Presidential candidate,) — * they stripped to the waist, and 
fought like devils, sir, seeming to be utterly insensible to danger, (^ 
and to be possessed with a determination to outfight the white 
sailors." This testimony has been rendered superfluous, indeed, 
by the gaDant record our black countrymen made for themselves, 
both by land and sea, during the late Rebellion ; but it shows 
bow groundless as well as despicable was the subserriency to 
slavery which excluded brave men for years from the service of 
their country, because they wore 

-Ths ■hsdowwl Ihsry of the borakhed wul» 

It was during this summer thai a meeting took place at 
Qumcy be t wee n Ex-President Adams and his sometime Secre- 
tary of 8tate, Colonel Timothy Pickering, for the first and only 
time after the former had summarily dismissed the latter from 
office in 1800. The differences which occasioned that dismissal 
are matter of history, and need not be recapitulated here. They 
were of a nature, however, to prevent any personal intercourse 
b e t ween these eminent men— "good haters" both, after Dr. 
Johnson's own heart 1— for the rest of their lives, excepting on 
this one occasion. It fell out on this wise. My father had 
been for several years one of the twelve trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, during which time 
Mr. Adams had been its President It was the custom of this 
sxecllent Board— and I believe it is one still honored in the 
ibscrv a ncc— to encourage the consumption of the kindly fruits 
it the earth, besides promoting their production, by a monthly 
Bauer at the houses of the trustees in turn. In consequence 
a* the unfriendly relations of Mr* Adams and Colonel Pickering, 
he trustees had been debarred the privilege of inviting the lat- 
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ter gentleman to assist at bjij of their monthly festivals, which 
the; regretted the mora because he was at zealous in agriculture 
as in politico. This year, however, Mr. Adams bad resigned bis 
Presidency, and retired from the Board, on the ground that hi* 
age rendered the due discharge of the official and convivial du- 
ties of bis post inconvenient to him. My father, knowing how 
interesting nn addition the Ex-President always made to any 
party, invited him as a neighbor to meet his old colleagues one* 
mora at his table; and he readily agreed to come. The day 
arrived, nod the host and hostess awaited the coming of their 
guests with no foreboding of anything out of the common way. 
But when [be company began to arrive, one of the erst to mako 
his appearance was Colonel Pickering, who, happening to be in 
Boston that day, readily accepted the invitation of Mr. John 
Lowell to accompany him to Quincy, well knowing how welcome 
he would be. The welcome he expected was as cordial as bo 
could desire, but my mother felt obliged, while giving it, to tell 
htm whom he would presently encounter, that he might decide 
for himself whether to stay or return to town. 

"I did not think of meeting Mr. Adams," he replied, "when I 
agreed to accompany Mr. Lowell hither, as I knew he had left 
the Board, and if my being here will occasion any uneasiness to 
yourself or Mr. Quincy, I will go away immediately. But, per- 
sonally, I have no objection to meeting Mr. Adams." 

Scarcely had this preliminary been adjusted, when Mr. Adams 
drove up. My father presented himself at the coach door, and 
made substantially the same statement of the existing state of 
affairs that my mother had just despatched, which the Ex-Presi- 
dent received in the fame spirit that his former prime minister 
had manifested. 

" As your friend, Mr. Quincy," said be, ■ I shall be most hap- 
py to see Colonel Pickering." 

Accordingly, after paying his respects to his hostess, he turned 
to Colonel Pickering, and they met with all the external cordial- 
ity of old friend* who bad been long separated, but never divid- 
ed. The possible awkwardness of this meeting might have been 
heightened to less experienced men of the world, by the fact that 
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party, how ev er , were willing to indulge Mr. Madison 
trial of the effect of an Embargo lor sixty days, 
the occasion of the following transaction, of which I 
give my minor's own uooounL 

>*. the Slat of March, Mr. Galhoau, a number of the Committee 

•me to me voluntarily, aad told me that the Ad- 
had determined to lay another Embargo, —that it would 
mr/ be done,— and that it was the intention of the government 
itahoaht be made pnbuc. I asked him if I was authorised to 
mnveate that intention to my constituents. He replied, certainly, 
ft was to thai and be had mentioned it to me. I immediately 
it en interview with Mr. Lloyd. We agreed the important in- 
ition ought to be instantly transmitted to the merchants of Bos- 
mi minted in a letter to H. 6. Otis and T. H. Perkins, with 
melfigeaee Mr. Calhonn had given me. We contracted with a 
p roprietor to deliver oar despatch in Boston in seventy-six boms. 
Bontract was fulfilled, and on Friday, the 4th of April, the intelli- 
i reached Boston. The effect was electric, the excitement pro- 
l never exceeded. On 8atnrday and Sunday the whole town 
i motion, every truck and cart was in requisition, the streets and 
res were crowded by the merchants, anxious to send their ships 
i before the harbor was closed by the Embargo. The loading 
anting continued all Sunday. This news, coming on the eve 

• April elections, was met first with disbelief, then with cal- 

• * The duty assigned to me, 9 wrote William Sullivan, ' was to 
, at caucus, that the letter you and Lloyd sent to Otis was 
sr a forgery nor an electioneering trick; both which had been 
ed concerning it 9 The timelinem of this communication from 
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ginia always in his eye. While Massachusetts claimed to be her only 
rival among the States, he wreaked the vengeance of hit patriotism 
upon her and her satellites, u he called the other New England 
State*. Now New York has taken the ascendant, 1 con plainly per- 
ceive that the current of his bile is concentrating about the Hudson, 
Upon the whole, he a a man who will always have more enemies than 
friends." 

Randolph had all the prejudices of bis section and his caste 
against New England. He once said to my father : " I never in- 
tend to set my foot on the farther bank of the Hudson. But if 
I ever should, your bouse ahull be the first that I will enter." He 
never did visit ibis part of the country, though it will be seen, by 
some of hb letters by and by, that be did at one time seriously 
contemplate such a journey. But, notwithstanding his antipathy 
to the land of the Puritans, when the question came up aa to 
where his nephew and adopted son and heir, Theodoric Tudor 
Randolph, should be educated, he surmounted it so far aa to 
choose the oldest University in the country as the place where 
the youth was to be taught his humanities. Young Randolph 
was the son of Richard Randolph, John Randolph's elder brother, 
who died in 1796. At Mr. Randolph's request, taj father took 
charge of the young man on his last journey home, and placed 
him at Cambridge, in the bouse and under the immediate eye 
of President Kirktand. He is described aa a tall, swarthy 
youth, with a good deal in his looks that seemed to justify hi* 
claim, of which his uncle was so proud, to a descent from Poca- 
hontas and Powhatan. He waa ft lad of fine abilities, and suffi- 
ciently attentive to bis studies to take rank among the rbremoet 
in his class. Unhappily, bit health failed towards the end of bit 
college life, and he died in England before the class gradaatodi 
bnt the Corporation, nevertheless, gave him his degree, aad hit 
name appears regularly in the Triennial Catalogue. My father 
bad a general oversight of young Randolph, and the charge of 
his money matters, which gave occasion to a tolerably continuous) 
correspondence with the uncle, of which I shall give the ■ 
part, under the years to which they belong. 
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Mb. RanotM to Mb. Quiver. 

•taHMii, A*} •• MM. 

"Dbab8ib: — Yoweoaaiderate aadobfigiBg letter hat jott reached 
e. IdoBoi regret the detention here which hee ceaced me to re- 
am it Titaeoaree of greet comfort to me to know thai my too it 
■der tut kind protection) and I am untpeekably pleaeed to find 
at I em not angular ia my approbation of hit character aad deport- 
ee*. He it a tiattara ahnott of my entire formation, and I tome- 
ami feared thai my partiality might eaaee me to exaggerate hit good 
settee, ami to be blind to hif defect*. 

"1 employ my mat •beet of paper to acknowledge your attention to 

a and to me. Thaaka are too poor to be offered in each a cafe. 

enr own bocom will tell yon what I matt feel on the occeeion. 

'Tiitekloer torereiga lord theP it exceeding wroth at the 

mj ^9 

hem of certain heietict to their conttitoenti ; • that he hat pro- 
meed that (except the overt act) it it treaton ; that he could hare 
aeaaythiagelte; bat thit it proof of dirition, ete, etc. • • • • Ac- 
tavybemwiahcemrMie. Qnincy aad yourteUL 

• • • • • 

" Joh* Ramdolph of Boahoxb. 

The excettiTe heat hat deterred me from commencing my journey, 
it good at to give my beat lore to Tudor, and prevent me rctpeet- 
r to Mr. Kirklaad. 1 thaU write to them both at toon at I can get 
•my pr etea t deme m km of ttrength and tpirita," 



Thb Samb to thb Same. 

• Bkbmbb, J«ly H, ltll 
Deab &b:— By terere indJtpotition I hare been detained here 
the 12th of the month. Every art hat been played off by goT- 
icet to affect the public mind in the State generally, and etpecial- 
my dietrict, bat with very little tooceav In my opinion there it a 
& bat aOent change in the current of public tentunent, by no 
a favorable to the Administration ; but our general-ticket tyttem 
nwvent itt being felt in the Presidential election. 

have jutt read the Newburyport Address and the Botton Bet- 
ma, Yon men of New Kngland are eontidered here at irreclaim- 
h tjo fic t, aad we meditate to rescue the Cradle (may it not 
\ the Sepulchre I) of Aawrican m>erty from the polite inndek. 



Tat edaraai ef the mkwrity ia Congrats. 
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You will see some resolution! of the Couotj of Charlotte. Had Gen- 
eral Dearborn and his friends preoccupied tie Exchange, and patted 
resolutions, they would bare been as fair an ciprewion of the public 

opinion of Boston a) these are of Charlotte Thank you for the 

pamphlet. My beat wishes attend Mrs. Quincy, and believe me, dear 
Sir, with much regard, jour obliged friend and servant, 

"Jons Randolph or Roanoke. 
" Mr compb'menta to Mr. Otis. When you see Mr. lUed, greet 
him in my name.'' 

The SaWE TO TBE SamX. 

"noiiou, Vt, ab(. % ma. 

" Dear Sir : — On my arrival here I found your very obliging ami 
friendly letter of the 1 2th, together with Mr. Blake's Oration, for both 
of which I ask your acceptance of my best thanks. 1 received at tbe 
same tune two letters from my son, in both of which he speak* aa be- 
comes hun of your kind and marked attentions to him. On this sub- 
ject I will repress my inclination to dwell. Yonr own bosom will tell 
you what must bo my feelings towards you. It is a source of proud 
gratification to me to find that my boy holds no mean place in your 
estimation. Sometimes I have been inclined to think that I was led 
away by a natural but weak partiality. At others (after making am- 
ple allowance on this score), I have felt confident that he would im- 
prest all who saw him long enough to know him, that he was no 
ordinary boy. 

" To return to the topic which has been under discussion during the 
but eight months. I fear you will ' look (in vain) to Virginia for any 
exertion to shake off the Incubus.' For though a majority of the peo- 
ple (hereabouts for example) disapprove die war, there is a general 
sentiment prevailing that this disapprobation should be lunpreiaed to 
avoid an ill effect abroad. Another cause alio operate*. Tbe only 
war within the memory of man (a few superannuated excepted) la the 
war of our Revolution. And that being a civil war, every man not 
entering heartily into the cause was justly deemed an enemy, and 
often treated as such. A fear of similar conaequences under the pres- 
ent cirdunatanees renders the greater part of the people shy and re- 
served. In fact, men are afraid to speak their sentiments. Tail state 
of things has emboldened Mr. Eppes to come forward a* my opponent. 
My friends are very confident there is nothing to be feared from hie 
exertions. Through the press. Administration have ee w nle t e cusa- 
■aand of the public opinion of Virginia. I know bet of two Opposi 
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papas m the test, sad the principal om (at Richmond) it 
stfterry worthless aid nMAMent. Its inanity has des tr oyed its ctrcn- 



« My health has bean it aitiwaoly had thai I hare tan nobody 
see I came house. When I left Wanhington, it was with a wish that 
aught never aaa it again. I hare every inducement to withdraw 
pubfie file; aoae to resnain in it, exeept a aBote of barren duty, 

rhere hope finds aothiag to achieve. My disorder admonishes me to 

1/ aside my pen. 
" With tctj hng^a reapect and regard, I am, dear sir, jour obliged 

41 Jon Raxdolph of Roahoeb." 
Iks Saxb to tib Sams. 

• EOASOU, A«fMl It, 1HS. 

"Dbab8is: — Yon? latter of the 15th of July hat just reached me, 

d I de spatch theee hurried lines to assure jou that I am not unmind- 

l of jour tctj kind attention to Tudor, and that I am as deeply im- 

essedas jourself can be with the importance of the present crisis. I 

ta the woid,ba^ these is nciie other readj at liand. My last, if it hare 

sehed its place of destination, will hare informed jou of the state of 

blic sentiment in this quarter, where we are as ignorant of the tem- 

r prevailing in the Eastern States as the people of New Holland 

i be. I feel the full force of all that jou have urged on the subject 

the ptvraOing discontents in the Northern and Eastern sections of 

> United States, but I doubt whether an j efficient opposition can be 

-aaixed against the present ruling partj in our country.' 

'For my own re-election I hare no fears ; but, although four out of 

i of oar people disapprove the war and its advisers, jet a spirit prc- 

b to support it so long as the constituted authorities shall enjoin 

t duty upon the nation ; and to consider it, like the BeTolutionary 

test, as a struggle in which erery man who does not rally round 

standard of the government ought to be adjudged as disaffected 

he cause of the co untr y . In a few days I shall write jou more at 

je. Ton will perceive that I hare anticipated jour idea as to a 

la of communication between us which may baffle the spies of the 

^-office • ftv although I hare nothing to say that I would not utter 

bo unirket-place, and which I hare not repeatedly pronounced in 

place on the floor of Congress, yet I do not choose to subject my 

ate correspondence to the tension of these State inquisitors. I 

la to you from Richmond, and again since I got home. Prom 
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time to time you may expect to hem- from me through this channel. 
I wu at last Charlotte Court ; my constituents were anxious that I 
should address them publicly- In deference to their expectation* I 
did bo, and very general satisfaction was the remit. I told them that, 
■ under different circumstances, ail that I would have asked at their 
hands would have been an honest dismission ; and inch, had I con- 
sulted either my interest or my ease, would have been tba petition 
which I should have preferred before them. But that I could not rec- 
oncile it either to my sense of duty or to my feelings of inclination to 
abandon them in the hour of trial and in the day of danger, provided 
it was their unbiased wish that I should continue to represent them. 
That if I had any cause to think (or should tee any) that their con- 
fidence in me was in any wise withdrawn, or that they were indifferent 
In that behalf, I would willingly resign my pretension* to 
capable, but, I must be suffered to say, not more faithful Represent* 
tive.' 

" I dare not trust my pen with the subject of the Baltimore Septem 
bruewt, who have found among us ' an asylum for oppressed humanity.' 
We have yet no distinct accounts of this horrible transaction.* 

" In haste, but with every good wish for yourself and Mrs. Quiocy, 
I am, dear air, very truly yours, 

"Johk Randolph or Roanoke." 



tlonaiy offloor, was most barbarously murdered, ind General Henry Lew, 
" Light- 1 lor** Harry ■ of the Bavolotioo, father of Robert E. Lea, the leader 
of the Rebel force?, crippled for lire. Alexander Cootie Hanson, the editor of 
the paper, was left for dead, and nam recovered, folly boa the injuries be 
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CHAPTER XII. 

181S-1818. 



Qubci*s last gssma.— '8ww os m Kbustmbbt or Mibobs.— » 

Tactics.— Srbob ib Behalf or m Mbbcrabts. — Db- 

sns Po st noa aoaib.— Stsbcb os tbb Ivtaho* or Cabada.— 

oaosbo st it.— Mb. Clay's Diatbibb.— Laoobio Bjejoib- 

OSB.— »LaTBB BBLATMKBt WITB Mb. CLAT. — SPBBCBBt OB CLAMlfTUTO 
fBlfaUlA ABO TBB P bUBIBI IIOB OF FOBBIOB SbAMBB. — > FbUX QbPBPT 

abo sns C oasimisjus .— Me. Qouktt's Bblatwbs with Mb. Rab- 
ooltb.— Abp wiw IUbjubub Bictcbsb or Albabt. — Tabbs a Fplil 
Lbatbot 



MR. QT7INCT left Boston for Washington on the 11th of 
November, 1812, in company with Senator Lloyd, and 
orbed, travelling by stage-coach, in the astonishingly short space 
*T a week ; for he took his seat on the 18th. He had formed 
he resolution not to take an active part in the deliberations of the 
loose, experience having satisfied him u that resistance to what- 
ver a majority had determined to do was hopeless, and that the 
rift of the CWiiet was the kw of the land." But it was easier to 
lake than to keep such a resolve, especially for one of his ardent 
sd impulsive temperament On the third day after taking his 
*t he was on his legs making a speech, perhaps the most exas- 
wating to the Administration he had yet uttered. It was on a 
11 "concerning the pay of non-commissioned officers*; but the 
xasion of his indignant remonstrance and protest was a clause 
. it which authorised the enlistment of minors without the con- 
st first had of parents, guardians, or masters, which he stigma- 
ted as nothing less than atrocious. I will give a few extracts 
mb it as specimens of its character. 

" The nature of this p rovision is apparent, its tendency is not de- 
id. It is to seduce nunon of all descriptions, be they wards, ap- 
or children, from the service of their gnsrdians, masteis, and 
On this principle I rest my objection to the bOL I meddle 
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nut witti the nature of the war ; nor is it because I am hostile to this 
war, both in its principle and its conduct, that I at present make any 
objection to the provision* of the bill. I say nothing against its waste 
of public money. If eight dollar* a month for the private bo Dot 
enough, take sixteen dollar*; if that bo not enough, take twenty. 
Economy is not my difficulty. Nor do I think much of that objection 
of which my honorable friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. Milnor) teemed 
to think a great deal, — the liberation of debtor* from their obliga- 
tions. So far as relate* to the present argument, without any objec- 
tion from me yon may take what temptation* you please, and apply 
them to the ordinary haunta for enlistment, — clear the jails, exhaust 
the brothel, make a desert of the tippung-nUop, — lay what snare* you 
please for overgrown vice, for lunacy which i* of full age, and idiocy 
out of its time. 

" But here stop. Touch not private right, — regard the sacred tie* 
of guardian and master, — corrupt not our youth, — listen to the ne- 
cessities of our mechanic* and manufacturers, — have compassion for 
the tear* of parents. 

" Mr. Speaker, what a picture of felicity has the President of the 
United States drawn in describing the situation of the yeomanry 
of this country! Their condition happy, — nibiutence taty, — vages 
ktgk, — /fill employ. To such favored being* what would be the *ng- 
gestion* of love truly parental ? Surely that so much happiness 
should not bo put at hazard, — that innocence should not be tempted 
to Eccncs of guilt, — that the prospering ploughshare should not be ex- 
changed for the (word. Such would be the lessons of parental lore. 
And such will alway* be the lessons which, a President of the United 
States will teach in inch a state of things, whenever a father of hi* 
country is at the head of the nation. Ala* I Mr. Speaker) how dif- 
ferent is thi* Message I The burden of the thought is, how to decoy 
the happy yeoman from home, from peace and prosperity, to *cenes 
of blood, — how to bait the man-trap,— what inducements *haH ba 
held forth to avarice, which neither virtue nor habit nor wise influ- 
ence* can resist. But thi* i* not the whole. Our children are to bo 
seduced from their parent* ; apprentice* are invited to abandon their 
matter*; a legislative sanction i* offered to perfidy and treachery; 
bounty and wages to filial disobedience. Such are the moral mease 
by which a war not of defence or of necessity, but of pride and ambi- 
tion, should be prose cu ted. Fit mean* to inch end I 

"The absurdity of this bill consis t* in this, — in supposing these 
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promt tote tteresnedy for tte evil of which tte President 
plain* Tte dinVnfej » that mem cannot be enlisted. Tte remedy 
p r opo se d it more money, and legislative liberty to corrupt ©or 
yovth. And how it this proved to be a remedy} Why, il hat teen 
told us, on tte otter tide of tte Howe, Aattkisis juot the thing they do 
m France 9 — that tte age between eighteen and twenty-one it tte 
teat age to note soldiers,— that it it tte mot favorite age in Bona- 
parte's conscription. Wei, 8ir f what then ? Are we in France ? It 
Xapoleon onr King? or it he tte President of tte United 8tatet T 



-Sir, tte great mistake of thit whole project lies in this,— that 
French stsTims are •ppBed to American States. Now, it ought never 
to be lott eight of by legitlatort in this country, that tte people of it 
are not and nerer can be Frenchmen, — and, on tte contrary, that 
ttej are, and can nerer be anything bat Freemen. 

••The true eoaree of tte absurdity of thit bill it a mistake in tte 

nature of tte eviL Tte President of tte United States tells us that 

tte Administration have not sufficient men for their armies. The 

it, he adds, tte want of pecuniary motive. In thit lies tte 

It it not pecuniary motive that it wanting to fill jour armies. 

It u m ora l motive in which you are deficient Sir, whatever difference 

of opinion aaay exist among tte happy and wise yeomanry of New 

g «»g lMMl in relation to tte principle and necessity of thit war, there 

it very little, or at least much less, diversity of sentiment concerning 

te inva si on of Canada at a meant of prosecuting it They do not 

rant Canada at an object of ambition. They do not want it at an 

ibject of plunder. They tee no imaginable connection between tte 

onquest of that province and tte attainment of those commercial 

ghts which were tte pretended objects of tte war. .... They have 

o desire to te tte tools of tte ambition of any man or any set of 

ten. Sc hem es of conquest have no charms for them. 

» Abandon your projects of invasion, throw your shield over the 

•board and tte frontier, awo into silence the Indians in your tcrrt- 

ry, fortify your cities, take tte shackles from your commerce, give 

ships and teamen, and show tte people of that country a wise ob- 

et of warfare, and there will te no want of men, money, or spirit 

• • • • • 

"Sow, 8ir, of all tte distinctions which exist in these United States, 

it which results from tte character of tte labor in different partt-of 

i connti / it tte most obvious and critical. In tte Southern States 

tte laborious industry of tte country it conducted by slaves. In 
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the Nortbera States it is conducted by the yeomanry, their- apptss*= 
tSces or children. The troth it, that the only real p ro p e rty in the 
dot of othen which exists in the Northern States is that which 
possessed in that of minors, the very class of which, at its most val*^jj 
ble period, this law pro p os e s to direst them. The planter of 
South can look round upon his fifty, his hundred, or his thousand 
human beings, and say, * These are my property/ The farmer of 
North has only one or two * ewe lambs, 9 his children, of which he 
say, and say with pride, like the Roman matron, 4 These are my 
inonts.' Yet these this bill propos e s to take from him, or, what is 6^ 
some thing, proposes to corrupt them, — to bribe them out of his 
vice ; and that, too, at the very age when the desire of freedom is 
most active, and the splendor of false glory the most enticing. Ys** 1 
your slaves are safe, — there is no project for their manumission in taw* 
bill The husbandman of the North, the mechanic, the manufactures** 
shall have the property he holds in the minors subject to him pot »** 
hazard. Your property in the labor of others is safe. Where is nYs* 

justice, where the equality, of such a provision T 

• • • • • 

"I know it is said, that in our country minors are subjected to* 
militia duty; and so they are. But this very service is a proof' 
of the position which I maintain : their obligation to serve in the 
militia is always subject to the paramount authority of the master and 
the parent 

14 The law says, it is true, that minors shall be subject to militia duty/. 
But it also permits the father and the master to relieve them from that 
obligation at an established price. If either will pay- the fine, he may 
retain the service of the minor free from the militia duty. What is 
the consequence of all this ? Why, that the minor always trains, not 
free of the will, but subject to the will of his natural or legal guar* 
dians. The moral tie is sacred. It is never broken. It is a principle 
that, cases of misconduct out of the question, the minor shall never 
conceive himself capable of escaping from the wholesome and wise 
control of his master or father. The proposed law cuts athwart this 
wise principle. It preaches infidelity. It makes ererj recruiting offi- 
cer in your country an apostle of perfidy. It says to every vain, 
thoughtless, discontented, or ambitious minor : * Come hither ; here 
is an asylum from your bonds ; here are wages and bounty for dis- 
obedience. Only consent to go to Canada, — *• forget what you owe to 
nature and your protectors, — go to Canada, and you shall find free- 
dom and glory.' Such is the morality of this law. 
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slave firosa his master on 107 general and novel prineiplo, 
■odd be an earthquake firm the Potomac to the St. 
she an apw entice from lis master, — aedooe a aon worth 
■ Ansa ever induced sent his father, — we are told it 
■mm afiair. It will be right when there ia law for it 
the law in France I » 

eob called down upon its author the bitterest personal- 
to most forioos rage from the Administration leaders 
t been wreaked upon him. Mr. David R. William** 
irofina, who introduced the bill, declared Mr. 002007*8 
1 of the daoae as "atrocious" to be "a libel upon bim- 
bo threw book opon him who ottered it as a fool, 
bol on the committee. . . . • He threw it back in the 
1 aosertor as an atrocious falsehood." Mr. Troop of 
ith a daatical seal not altogether according to knowl- 
■If in the dajs of Rome's greatness, if in the proud 
oian glofj 9 aman could hare been found base and hardy 
rkhhold the young men from the public service, to tarn 
the path of honor, or restrain them from the field of 
aid have been hurled from the Tarpeian Rock, or con- 
eCaveof Tropbonius!" And soon. It was a part of 
I tactics of the Southern members to affect to consider 
as of the measures they supported as personal insults 
es» Mr. Quincy did not reply at this time ; hot took 
terwarda, as will be seen, to expose the folly and fal- 
s assumption. The bill passed the House, but the 
o clause was struck out in the Senate; only four 
h\ in consequence, as Mr. Quincy affirmed, of the 
to it, by himself chiefly, in the House of Rep- 



tth of the next month he was again provoked to break 
the following scheme, devised by Mr. Gallatin, the 
if the Treasury, to extract ten millions from the 
he merchants, under this pretence. By the terms of 
portation Act the prohibited articles were to be for* 

WmiOTfii, Mwber of Ooagrsst, lsoS to 1S0S and 1811 to 1818; 
1814 to ISIS. 
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foiled, of course, if imported. Just about the time of our deck* 
ration of war, England revoked lier Orders in Council, in con- 
sequence of Bonaparte's revocation of hU Decrees which had 
occasioned them. The news of the declaration of war had not 
jet reached England, and the American merchants there, taking 
it for granted that the Non -Importation Act would be repealed 
nt once, if it did not expire by its terms on the revocation of the 
Orders, loaded their ships with the prohibited articles, openly 
und in entire good faith, and despatched them to the United 
Stales. But the act hod not expired ; war had been declared ; 
the merchandise was forfeited, and, in strictness, three times its 
value besides. The penalty, however, Mr. Gallatin did not pro- 
pose exacting. He only suggested that the half of the forfeiture 
which would go to the United States, if it were enforced, should 
be exacted, the half which would go to the informer being re- 
mitted. He claimed the power to do this by virtue of his office; 
but preferred first obtaining the consent of Congress. The 
speech which Mr. Qulncy made on this proposition is mainly a, 
careful argument against the right thus claimed by the Secretary 
to remit forfeitures at his pleasure, on such terms as he might 
judge best. The imposition of terms, he maintained, was limited 
to cases of wilful negligence or fraud. Where there was no pre- 
tence of the existence of these conditions, as in the cases in 
question, all he had to do was to remit the forfeitures, without 
taking advantage of innocent error to extort money for the gov- 
eminent. It is not necessary to recapitulate his arguments on 
this point ; but I will subjoin a few characteristic passages from 
the concluding part of the speech. 

" I shall touch this subject of the restrictive system with as oaach 
delicacy as possible. I wish not to offend any prejudices. I know 
that the seal and ardent affection which some gentlemen show lor thai 
restrictive system very much resemble the loves of those who, accord- 
ing to ancient legends, had taken philter* and love-powders. The ec- 
stasy of desirs it just in proportion to the deJbrmity of the object. I 
shall not, however, meddle with that topic any fsilliet than it it ocas* 
nested with the subject before the House. 
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•I know ttwul boseid thai H is not proposed to confiscate the 
wmoln, but onr/ a part la other words, joa will take not all that you 
bat all that you dare. To this I reply, you hare no right la a 
dtsftv*, — net sta et*& The merchant! are free from all legal 
taint; they are free from all statute guilt There is in the caee 
•wilful negligence nor fraud. 9 The Secretary of the Treat- 
does not pretend either; bat this it hit situation, and thit it the 
of hit application to Congress far their sanction to hit exercise 
of Hut great discretionary power. Confiscate the whole of this im- 
mense amount, ruin h i iadr ed t and thousands on account of a broach 
of the letter of a penal statute, he dare not Mitigate upon any 
principle which would aid the treasury in its ne ce s si ties, he could 
not He ther e fo r e transfers the whole matter to the broad shoulder* 

of the Legislature. 

• • . • . 

" I thall not be able to speak upon thit subject, I fear, without of- 
fending the nice sensibilities of some gentlemen in the House. Of 
late an opinion seems to be gaining ground upon this floor, that a 
member cannot denominate a doctrine or principle to be base or 
wicked, without attributing those qualities to those who may hare 
happened to advocate such doctrine or principle. And this, too, not- 
withstanding he exp res s ly declares that he hat no intention of apply- 
ing att ribu te s to such persons, nor even intimating that their view is 
the tame with hit own upon the subject I protest, Sir, against such a 
re stricti on of the rights of debate, at totally inconsistent with the ne- 
sessary freedom of public investigation. It it not only the right, but 
i it the duty, of every man to whose moral perception anything pro- 
weed or asserted seems base or wicked, to brand such proposition or 
tftertion with its appropriate epithet He owes this duty not only to 
he public, but to the individual who has been unfortunate or mistaken 
sough to advocate such an opinion or make such assertion. And 
irovided he does thit at the state of hit own perception on the subject, 
ad without attributing motives or similar perceptions of the thing to 
there, not only there is no reasonable ground of offence, but, on the 
Mtrary, such a course is the only one reconcilable with duty. How 
be shall the misguided or mistaken be routed from their moral leth- 
igy f or blindness, to a tense of the real condition or nature of things? 
?hat mortal hat an intellect to clear at not sometimes to have hit 
ew of thing? doubtful or obscure ? Whose moral standard it to 
md and perfect that it never fails him at the moment of need? 
1 after then explanations, any. person takes an exception at the 
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statement of my perception on this subject, and any hot humor 
should fly out into vapor upon the occasion, it has its liberty. I shall 
regard it no more than ' the snapping of a chestnut in a farmer's fire.' 
" I say then, Mr. Speaker, that to my view, — let it be understood, 
Sir, I do not assert that it is oven the true view, much less that 
the view of any gentleman who advocates an opposite doctrine, — I say 
that to my view, and for my single self, / toovid at toon be concerned in 
a highway robbery at in Mil treasury attempt. Sir, I think a highway 
robbery a little higher in point of courage, and a little less in point at* 
iniquity. In point of courage there is obviously no comparison. In 
point of tho quality of the mora! purpose, the robber who puts his pis- 
toi to your breast only uses bis power to get your property. Ho at- 
tacks nothing but your person. But in this treasury attempt tbe 
reputation of the victim is to bo attacked to make an apology for 
confiscating his property. Guilt is alleged, — guilt of which he is 
clear by the terms of the law, — for the purpose of making him, 
though innocent, compound for escaping the penalty. What ii tbU 
but making calumny tbe basis of plunder ? 

" I have been told. Sir, that this state of opinion ought to be con- 
cealed, — that it was calculated to offend. I have been also told, 
that we on this side of tbe House ought not to take any part in this 
debate, — that a party current would be made to set upon the question, 
and this to the merchants was inevitable ruin. To all this I have bat 
one answer. My sense of duty allows no compromise on this occasion, 
nor any concealment. I stand not on this floor at a commercial agent, 
huckstering for a bargain. As one of the Representatives of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, I maintain the rights of these men, not because 
they are merchants, but because they are citizen*. The standard bj 
which their right* an proposed to be measured may be made the) 
common standard for us all. Then will toon be no safety tor any 
man, if fines, penalties, and forfeiture* be once established aa the 
ways and meant of the treasury. 

" If I could with that evil might be done that good might remit, 
I should hope that yon would confiscate the ptupeitj of these mer- 
chant*. If such a disposition really prevail* ha the national Legisla- 
ture toward* this class of men, it it desirable that it should be known. 
Act out your whole character ; show the temper which is in yosa. 
The sooner will the people of the commercial State* understand what 
they owe to themselves and to their section of country, when there it 
no longer any rail over the purposes of the Cabinet and it* supporter*. 
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•Be* it wffl bo Mind, What win become ia the mm time of the 
issdividaasj whose whole fortunes are at stake? Trembling far the 
|» o sp c c t s of Ibu—iliM tad their fiunilies, they stand like thrice- 
knouted Russians before the hea s ury Giar and Autocrat I say, 8ir v 
left then be true to themselves, and true to their class, and true to their 
country, and they have nothing to fear. Let them remember that it 
m mmder the pi e tcat s of law that all tyranny makes its advances. It 
bribes the aTariee of the many to permit it to opprem the raw. It 
talks of necessity. Necessity, —the beggar's cloak, the tyrant's plea. 
JLet the merchants refose all compromise, whether in the shape of 
, or of equivalents, or of commutation far extra profits. Let them 
while innocent, to pay any part of a penalty which is doe 
cmly m case of guilt,— fly to the States, and claim their constitutional 
ia^terpositkm, — interest their humanity to afford a shield against so 
grie v ous a tyranny. Above all, let them throw themselves upon the 
■eoral s e n t imen t of the community, which will ncyer countenance, 
,wben once made to realise the nature of the oppression. And let this 
be their consolation, that, as in the natural, so it is often in the moral 
said political world, — the darkest hoar of the night is that which pre- 
the first dawning of the day." 9 



It will be seen that my father took this occasion to expose and 
denounce the stratagem the Southern Administration-men habit- 
ually employed, for purposes of intimidation, of treating severity 
of language applied to the measure they introduced as insulting 
to themselves individually. He M defined his position,* 9 to use a 
later political formula, very clearly, and showed as clearly that 
he was not intimidated by the frantic scurrility of the attacks 
made upon him a few days before for his speech on the Enlist- 
ment of Minors. If any doubt remained on this point, it was 
Dcrtainly dispersed by his speech on the Invasion of Canada, 
which soon followed. 

This famous speech — for the effect it had on friends and foes, 
Is wide circulation and permanent reputation, may entitle it to 
» so described— was delivered on the 5th of January, 1818. 
it was, as he himself says of it, "most direct, pointed, and 
earching as to the motives and conduct of our rulers. It ex- 
Meed openly and without reserve or fear the iniquity of the pro* 
losed invasion of Canada. In reprobating the true tendency and 
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object of this project, I was sparing of neither language nor illus- 
tration. I openly and directly exposed the intention of the Ad- 
ministration to create the office of Lieu tenant-General, and to 
raise Monroe to it, in terms so explicit and severe, that it 
seen to be impossible to carry it into effect. It had previously 
been known and avowed." The great length of this speech, and 
the compactness of its argument, make it impossible for me to 
give a just idea of its force and spirit by extracts without absorb' 
ing more space than I can spare. Its invective is keen, its sar- 
casm bitter, its denunciations heavy and severe; but the facts 
from which these derive their sting or their weight are clearly 
stated and sustained, and it keeps well within the prescribed 
limits of parliamentary proprieties, avoiding all personal reflec- 
tions and allusions not demanded and justified by the necessity 
which called for them. Its author might well say, on reading 
it over in his old age, that " he shrunk not from the judgment 
of after times." He considers the subject of the invasion of 
Canada, — 1st, as a means of carrying on the war-, 2d, as a means 
of obtaining an early and honorable peace; and, 3d, as a means 
of advancing the personal and local projects of ambition of the 
members of tbe American Cabinet As a means of carrying on 
the war, he denounces the invasion of Canada as " cruel, wanton, 
senseless, and wicked," — an attempt to compel the mother coun- 
try to our terms by laying waste an innocent province, which had 
never injured us, but which hod long been connected with us by 
habits of good neighborhood and mutual good offices. Ai a 
means of procuring peace, he ridiculed the Idea that a powerful 
and haughty nation was likely to be intimidated or propitiated by 
a proceeding which touched her national honor, and irritated her 
national pride in the tenderest point. He exonerated the Cabi- 
net, indeed, from being under this delusion ; but it was on tbe 
ground that the invasion waa undertaken by them for the very' 
purpose of preventing a pacific solution of the questions at iaeoe • 
affirming " that the embarrassment of oar relations with Great 
Britain, and the beeping alive, between* this country and that, of . 
a root of bitterness, hat been, is, and will, continue to be a main 
principle of the policy of this Anwrioaa Cabinet." ThU view 
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1* supports by a review cf the whole course of the Democratic 

^dnniiistrations in relation to England and France, from the 

*■*• of the accession of Jefferson. From this point he nato- 

**ttyadvaiieestotheeonsftdetution of hie third proposition, — that 

*• iavasioo of Canada was intended to promote the personal 

**fati of the Cabinet The Democratic partj baring attained 

***** bj fostering the old grudge against England, and baring 

Outlined itself in power by force of that antipathy, a con- 

V** to the declaration of war had been extorted from the re- 

^fcot Madison as the condition precedent of his nomination 

J/ * eecond term of office. The inrasioo of Canada was de- 

^^d^d by the Hotspurs of the Booth and West as a proof of 

7* **t*eerify of the Cabinet in its war policy, and as the condi- 

_^^C their support of its measures and of the 'Virginia soo- 

And he winds up his speech by charging the Cabinet 

iy with intending to invest Mr. Monroe, one of their own 

?****w, the actual Secretary of State and acting Secretary of 

^^» and the pre-ordained successor of Mr. Madison, with the 

■*T* command of the army and the rank of Lieutenant-General. 

*T** premised, I subjoin a few specimens of the temper and 

£^*H of this speech, which produced a profound sensation in 

^**^gress and throughout the country, and had the effect of de- 

^*£ng the contemplated elevation of Mr. Monroe. 

"The bQl brings necessarily into deliberation the conquest of Can- 
ada, either as an object in itself desirable, or inferentially advantageous 
7 ks effect in producing an early and honorable peace. 

"Before I enter upon the discussion of those topics which naturally 
sin from this statement of the subject, I will ask your indulgence for 
as moment, while I make a few remarks upon this intention of the 
bnericaa Cabinet thus unequivocally avowed. I am induced to this 
rum the knowledge which I have that this design is not deemed to be 
srious by some men of both political parties, ss well within this House 
a out of it. I know that some of the friends of the present Adminis- 
ration do consider the proposition ss a mere feint, made for the pur- 
*se of putting a good face upon things, and of strengthening the hope 
f a successful negotiation, by exciting the apprehensions of the Brit- 
ih Cabinet for the fate of their Colonies. I know, also, that some of 
hose who are opposed in political se ntim en t to the men who are now 
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at the head of affairs laugh at these schemes of invasion, and 
them hardl y worth controversy, on account of their opinion of the i 
becUity of the American Cabinet, and the embsjrassment of ita re- 
sources. 

M I am anxious that no doubt should exist upon this subject, either 
in the House or in the nation. Whoever considers the object of thk 
bill to be any other than that which has been avowed is "-s^lmn 
Whoever believes this bill to be a means of peace, or anything else 
than an instrument of vigorous and long-protracted war, is grievously' 
deceived. And whoever acts under such mistake or such decept i on 
will have to lament one of the grossest, and perhaps one of the most 
critical, errors of his political life. I warn, therefore, my political op- 
ponents — those honest men, of which I know there are some, who, pay- 
ing only a general attention to the course of public affairs, submit the 
guidance of their opinions to the men who stand at the helm— not to 
vote for this bill under any belief that its object is to aid negotaataoa 
for peace. Let such gentlemen recur to their past experience on si 
ilar occasions. They will find that it has been always the 
ever any obnoxious measure is about to be passed, that its 
assisted by the aid of some such collateral suggestions. 

• • • • • 

M I warn also my political friends. These gentlemen are apt to 
place great reliance on their own intelligence and sagacity. Some of 
these will tell you that the invasion of Canada is impossible. They 
ask, Where are the men, where is the money to be obtained ? And 
they talk very wisely concerning common sense and common pru- 
dence, and will show with much learning how this attempt is an oA 
fence against both the one and the other. But, Sir, it has been my lot 
to be an observer of the character and conduct of the men now in 
J power for these eight years past. And I state without hesitation, that 
no scheme ever was or ever will be rejected by them merely on ac- 
count of its running counter to the ordinary dictates of common sense 
and common prudence. On the contrary, on that reaty account I be- 
lieve it more likely to be both suggested and adopted by them. And 
— what may appear a paradox — for that very reason the chance is 
rather increased that it will be successful. 

" I could illustrate this position twenty ways. I shall content my- 
self with remarking only upon two instances, and those recent, — the 
present war, and the late invasion of Canada. When war against 
Great Britain was proposed. at the last session, there were thousands 
in these United States, and I confess to you I was myself among the 



- coat a naaon wnose my ana navy icn wue mora tnan nom- 
lould engage m war with a nation pome ning one of the bes t ap» 
d armies and the mo* powerful aniriue on the globe, — that a 
t to whieh neutrality had been a PMpptn a l h a r t eat thfluH 
that great hleamng away tor a con troi e ie f in which nothing was 
gained, and everything valuable pot in jeopardy,— from thete 
mumerable She considerations, the idea se t med so absurd, that 
r onee en l e rtain ed it at possible. And now, after war hat been 
ad, the whole affair teems ao extraordinary and to ntterly ir- 
Safala with any p rev i o u s enggeatione of wisdom and doty, that I 
aot what to make of it, or how to believe it Even at thin mo- 
ay mind it Tory much in the state of certain Pennaylvanian 
am, of whom I have heard it averted that they are taught to be- 
by their political leaden, and do at this moment believe the 
ion that war it at present existing between the United States 
neat Britain to be a • FedcndfaUekood.' 
was just so with respect to the mvasion. of Canada. I heard of tjj 

June. I laughed at the idea, as did multitudes of others, as an . «. 

4 too absurd for serious examination. I was in this case again 
by common sense and common prudence. That the United 
should precipitate itself upon the unoffending people of that 
oring oolony, unmindful of all previously subsisting amities, 
i the parent state three thousand miles distant had violated 
f our oommercial rights, — that we should march inland to de- 
ar ships and seamen, --that with raw troops, hastily collected, 
ny appointed, and destitute of discipline, we should invade a 
r de fen ded by veteran forces at least equal in point of numbers 
mvading army,— that bounty should be offered and proolama- 
■ned inviting the subjects of a foreign power to treason and 
m, under the influences of a quarter of the country upon which 
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" The great mistake of all those who reasoned concerning the war 
and the invasion of Canada, and concluded that it wis impossible that 
either should be seriously intended, resulted from this, — that they 
never took into consideration the connection of both those events with 
the great election fur the chief magistracy which was then pending. 
It never was sufficiently considered by them, that plunging into war 
with Great Britain was among the conditions on which support for the 
Presidency was made dependent They did not understand that an 
invasion of Canada was to be in truth only a mode of carrying on an 
electioneering campaign. Bat since events have explained political 
purposes, there is no difficulty in seeing the connections between pro- 
jects and interests. It is now apparent to the most mole-sighted how 
a nation may be disgraced, and yet a Cabinet attain its desired honors. 
All is clear: a country may be rained in making an Administration 
happy. 

" Concerning the invasion of Canada as a means of carrying on 
the existing war, it is my duty to speak plainly and decidedly, not 
only because I herein express my own opinions upon the subject, but, 
oa I conscientiously believe, the sentiments also of a very great majori- 
ty of that whole section of country in which I have the happiness to 
reside. / soy, then, Sir, that I consider the invasion of Canada, at a 
means of carrying on (Aw war, as cruel, wanton, tenneU**, and wicked. 

" Yon will easily understand, Mr. Speaker, by this very statement 
of opinion, that I am not one of that class of politicians which has for 
so many years predominated in the world, on both sides of the At- 
lantic. You will readily believe that I am not one of those who wor- 
ship in that temple where Condorcet is the high-priest and Machiavel 
the God. With such politicians the end always sanctifies the means, 
— the least possible good to themselves perfectly justifies, according to 
their creed, the inflicting of the greatest possible evil upon others. In 
the judgment of such men, if a corrupt ministry at three thousand 
miles' distance shall have done them an injury, it is an ample cause to 
visit with desolation a peaceable and unoffending race of men, their 
neighbors, who happen to be associated with that ministry by ties of 
mere political dependence. What though these colonies be so remote 
from the sphere of the questions in controversy, that 'their rain or 
prosperity could hare no possible influence upon the result? Wast 
though their cities offer no plunder ? What though their cmqisatt 
can yield no glory 7 In their ruin there Is revenge. And raTenge 
to such politicians is the sweetest of all morsels. With soeh aaeaa, 
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the people of that secttos of country is which I reside, 
There it between us and them boom princi- 
is motive or 



"At there it bo direct advantage to ba hoped from the conquest 
of Gamada» ao alto there it bom incidental. Plunder there it none, 
— at laatt bobo wait* will pa/ the eott of the eonqoett Glory 
t bobo. Can teres nriuost of people obtain glory by precipt- 
thsjnselvEs BpOB half a million, and trampling them into the 
dot* ? A giant obtain glory by crushing a pygmy I That giant 
hare a pygmyli spiri t , who could reap or hope glory from toch 



"It it easy enoogh to make an excuse far any purpose. When a 
rietim it deatined to be immolated, every hedge presents sticks far the 
menace. The lamb who stands at the month of the stream will always 
trouble the water, if yon take the account of the wolf who stands at 
be source of is. Bat show a good to as bearing any proportion to 
be mnhipBed evils p roposed to ba risked npon them. There it none. 
Sever was there an invasion of any country worse than this in point of 
■oral principle, since the mvstkm of the West Indies by the Buccaneers, 
r that of these United States by Captain Kidd. Indeed, both Kidd 
ad the B uc ca n e e r s had more apology far their deed than the Ameli- 
as Cabinet They had at least the hope of plunder. But in this 
ate there it not ores the poor refuge of cupidity. We hare heard 
rest lamentations about the disgrace of our arms on the frontier. 
Thy, 8ir, the disgrace of our arms on the frontier is terrestrial glory in 
jsnperisoB with the disgrace of the attempt The whole atmosphere 
ngi with the utterance, from the other side of the House, of this word, 
Slory, glory,' in connection with this invasion. What glory ? It 
the glory of the tiger which lifts hit jaws, all fool and bloody from 
* bowelt of bit victim, and roan for hit companions of the wood to 
one asd witness hit p ro we s s and hit spoils ? Such it the glory of 
enghie Khan asd of Bonaparte. Be such glory Jar, very far from 
f country. Never, never, may it be accursed with such fame. 



'Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
teoeTtothsworld^aorinbioadnunorhoi; 
Bat lives and spreads aloft, by those pars eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judgmg Jove, 
At he pronounces lastly os each deed. 9 
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" Mr. Speaker, when I contemplate the character and consequences 
of this invasion of Canada, — when I reflect upon its criminality, 
and iU danger to the peace and liberty of this once happy country, 
I thank the great Author and Source of all virtue, that, through His 
grace, that section of country in which I have the happiness to reside fcj 
in so great a degree free from the iniquity of this trangretuou. I apeak 
it with pride, — the people of that section have done what they could 
to vindicate themselves and their children from the burden of this sin. 
That whole section has risen almost as one man for the purpose of 
driving from power, by one great constitutional effort, the guilty 
authors of this war. If they have failed, it has been, not through the 
want of will or of exertion, hut in consequence of the weakness of 
their political power. When in the usual course of Divine Providence, 
who punishes nations as well as individuals, His destroying angel shall 
on this account pass over this country, — and, sooner or later, pass it 
will, — I may be permitted to hope that over New England his hand 
will be stayed. Our souls are not steeped in the blood which has- 
been shed in this war; the spirits of the unhappy men who haves 
been sent to an untimely audit have borne to the bar of Divine jut- 
lice no accusations against us. 

"This opinion concerning the principle of this invasion of Canada 
is not peculiar to me. Multitudes who approve the war detest it- I 
believe this sentiment is entertained, without distinction of parties, by*) 
almost all the moral sense, and nino tenths of the intelligence, of the 
whole Northern section of the United State*. I know that men fronr 
that quarter of the country will tell you differently. Stories of a very*. 
different kind are brooght by all those who come trooping to Wash- 
ington for place, appointments, and emoluments, — men who will saya 
anything to please the ear, or do anything to please the eye, of Majes- 
ty, for the sake of those fat con tracts and gifts which it scatters, — mem 
whose fathers, brothers, and cousins are provided for by the depart- 
rnciits, whose full-grown children are at suck at the mouey-dii tilling 
breasts of the treasury, — the little men who sigh after great offices, — 
those who have judgeship* in hand, or judgeships in promise, — toadt 
that live upon the vapor of the palace, — that stare and wonder at 
all the fine sights which they see there, and most of all wonder at 
themselves,— how they got there to see them. These men wOl tell 
you that New England applauds this invasion. 

" I shall now proceed to the next view I proposed to take of this 
project of invading Canada, and consider it in the light of a meant u 



% concerning the dinVulties of executing this scheme, nor about 
sabQity of a defici ency both in seen and money. I will not 
m the omgatt of all New England, nor on the influence of this 
with reaped to your efiorts. I wiO admit, lor the present, thai 
j may be raised, and thai daring the first jean ii may be tap- 
by loans, and thai afterwards ii will support itself by bayonets. 
dasit farther, for the sake of argument, thai success is possible, 
at Great Britain realizes the possibility of it Now, all this 
demited, I maintain that the sorest of all possible ways to de- 
y hope front negotiation is the threat of such an inraskm and 
re p re para tion to execute it Those most be rery yoong poli- 
their pin-leathers not yet grown, — and howerer they may nut- 
bis floor, they are not yet fledged lor any high or distant flight*-— 
ak that threats and appealing to fear are the ways of producing 
itioo to negotiate in Great Britain, or in any other nation which 
ends what it owes to its own safety and honor* No nation can 
• threats what it might yield to a sense of interest ; because in 
m it has no credit for what it grants, and, what is more, loses 
iag in point of reputation from the imbecility which conce ss i ons 
seder such cir c um s ta nces indicate. Of all nations in the 
Great Britain is the last to yield to considerations of mar and 
The whole history of the British nation is one tissue of nets 
; to show the spirit with which she meets all attempts to bully 
owbeai her into measures inconsistent with her interests or 
icy. No nation ever before made such sacrifices of the p r esen t 
uture. No nation erer built her greatness more systematically 
principle of a haughty self-respect which yields nothing to tug- 
i of danger, and which never permits either her ability or in- 
m to maintain her rights to be suspected. In aU negotiations, 
re, with thai power, it may be taken at a certain truth, that 
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of that error, the American Cabinet had rallied numbers of oar own 
citiseni who had been caught by the revival of the Non-Interamno 
law. They had revived that law against Great Britain under circum- 
stances which now appeared to hare been fallacious; and they had 
declared war against her on the supposition that she had refused to 
repeal her Orders in Council after the French Decrees were in fact 
revoked ; whereas it now appears that they were in fact not revoked. 
Surely the knowledge of this error was followed by an instant and 
anxious desire to redress the resulting injury. As the British Orders 
in Council were, in met, revoked on the knowledge of the existence 
of the French Decree of repeal, surely the American Cabinet at once 
extended the hand of friendship, met the British government hal£ 
way, stopped aU further irritation, and strove to place everything on 
a basis best suited to promote an amicable adjustment. No, St, 
nothing of all this occurred. On the contrary, the question of im- 
pressments is made the basis of continuing the war. On this subject 
a studied fairness of proposition is preserved, accompanied with sys- 
tematic perseverance in measures of hostility. An armistice wan pro- 
posed by them; it was refused by us. It was acceded to by the 
American general on the frontiers; it was rejected by the Cabinet 
No consideration of the false allegation on which the war in fret was 
founded, no consideration of the critical and extremely msUsisl 
nature to both nations of the subject of impressment, no consideia 
tions of humanity, interposed their influence. They renewed hostil* 
ities. They rushed upon Canada. Nothing would satisfy them but 
blood. The language of their conduct is that of the giant in the 
legends of infancy : 

' Fee, faw, fam, 

I smell tho blood of An Englishman^ 
Dead or alive, I will hare some.' 

"Can such men pretend that peace is their object? Whatever 
may result, the perfect conviction of my mind is that they have no 
such intention, and that, if it come, it is contrary both to their hope 
and expectation. 



" I will now reply to those invitations to * union, 9 which have 
so obtrusively urged upon us. If by this call to union is meant a 
union in a project for the invasion of Canada, or for the invasion of 
East Florida, or for the conquest of any foreign country whatever, 
either as a means of carrying on this war or for any other purpose, I 
answer distinctly, I will unite with no man, nor any body of men, for 
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I think nek projects erauail in the highest de- 
to the prosperity of these States, Bat if bgr thii in- 
unioara preparation Ibr defence strictly to called, — 
in fo r tify i ng ov seaboard,— union in potting oar cities into n 
state of safety, — anion in fairing sack n military force m shall be su£ 
ficieat witk the local ■* a **** in the hnndi of the eonttitational leaden. 
the esc c nti vc s of the 8tatea) to give a rational degree of security 
agsinst any mvssion, — sufficient to defend oar frontiers, safficient to 
awe into silence the Indian tribes within oar territories, ---anion in 
ci fisting sack n maritime force as shall command the seas on the 
American coasts, and keep open the int er co ur se at least between the 
States; — if this is meant, I have no hesitation : onion on such princi- 
ples yon shall nave from me cordially, and faithfully. And this, too, 
St, withoot any referen c e to the state of my opinion in relation to the 
justice or the necessity of this war. Because I well understand such 
to be the condition of man, in n social compact, that he most partake 
of the fete of the society to which he belongs, and most submit to the 
privations and sacrifices its defence requires, notwithstanding these 
may be the result of the vices or crimes of its immediate rulers. But 
there is n great difference b et ween supporting such rulers in plans of 
necessary selfdefence, on which the safety of our altars and firesides 
eamntially depends, and supporting them in projects of foreign inva- 
sion! and encouraging them in schemes of conquest and ambition, 
which are not only unjust in themselves, bat dreadful in their conse- 
quences; inasmuch as, let the particular project result as it may, the 
general effect most be, according to human view, destructive to our 
own dome st i c liberties and Constitution. I speak as an individual, 
8cr. For my single selfj did I support such projects as are avowed to 
bo the object of this bill, I should deem myself n traitor to my coun- 
try. Were I even to aid them by loan, or in any other way, I should 
consider myself a partaker in the guilt of the purpose. But when 
these p r oj ec ts of invasion shall be abandoned, --when men yield up 
sch em es which not only openly contemplate the raising of a great 
sailitary force, bat also the concentrating them at one point and pla- 
cing them in one hand, — schemes obviously ruinous to the fetes of a 
free republic, as they comprehend the means by which such have ever 
seretofore been destroyed;-- when, I say, such schemes shall be aban- 
doned and the wishes of the Cabinet limited to more defence and 
rentier and maritime protection, there will be no need of calk to 
unos, For sock objects there is, there can be, but one heart and 
col in this people. 
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"I know, Mr. Speaker, that, while I utter these things, a thousand 
tongues and a thousand pens are preparing without doors to ovcr- 
whelm me, if possible, by their pestiferous galL Already I bear in the 
air, the sound of 'Traitor!'— 'British agent! 9 — 'British gold! 9 — 
and all those changes of vulgar calumny by which the imaginations of 
the mass of men are affected, and by which they are prevented from 
listening to what is true, and receiving what is reasonable. 

44 Mr. Speaker, it well becomes any man standing in the presence 
of such a nation as this to speak of himself seldom; and such a man 
as I am it becomes to speak of himself not at all, except, indeed, 
when the relations in which he stands to his country are little known, 
and when the assertion of those relations has some connection with 
and may have some influence on interests which it is peculiarly in- 
cumbent upon him to support 

44 Under this sanction, I say, it is not for a man whose ancestors 
have been planted in this country now for almost two centuries, — it 
is not for a man who has a family, and friends, and character, and 
children, and a deep stake in the soil, — it is not for a man who is self- 
conscious of being rooted in that soil as deeply and as exclusively as 
the oak which shoots among its rocks,— it is not for such a man to 
hesitate or swerve a hair's breadth from his country's purpose and true 
interests, because of the yelpings, the howlings, and snarlings of that 
hungry pack which corrupt men keep directly or indirectly in pay, 
with the view of hunting down every man who dare develop their par* 
poses, — a pack composed it is true of some native curs, bat for the most 
part of hounds and spaniels of very recent importation, whose backs 
are seared by the lash, and whose necks are sore with the collars of 
their former masters. In fulfilling his duty, the lover of his country 
must often bo obliged to breast the shock of calumny. If called to 
that service, he will meet the exigency with the same firmness as, 
should another occasion call, he would breast the shock of battle. 
No, Sir, I am not to be deterred by such apprehensions. May Heaven 
so deal with me and mine as I am true or faithless to the interests of 
this people ! May it deal with me according to its just judgments, 
when I fail to bring men and measures to the bar of public opinion ; 
and to expose projects and systems of policy which I realize to be 
ruinous to the peace, prosperity, and liberties of my country I 

u This leads me, naturally, to the third and last point of view at 
which I proposed to consider this bill, — as a means for the advance- 
ment of the objects of the personal or local ambition of the members of the 
America* Cabinet With respect to the members of that Cabinet, I 
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almost fitataDy say, I know nothing of these except as publio 
t; against them I have no personal ajumcsity; I know little of 
in private fifo,— and thai little never Made Me ambitious to 
More. I look at taem at public men wielding powers, and 
potting in operation means and instruments, notarially affecting toe 
interests and p rospects of the United States* 

•It hi a eniions met, bet no less true than curious, that for these 
twehre jears past the whole affairs of this country hare been man- 
aged, and its fortunes ic tcr s ed, nnder the influence of a Cabinet, little 
than despotic, com p osed, to all efficient purposes, of too Virginians 
m foreigner. When I speak of these men as Virginians, I mean 
to cast no odium upon that State, as though it were not entitled to its 
foil share of influence in the national councils; nor, when I refer to 
of them as being a fo reigner , do I intend thereby to suggest any 
of a nature unworthy or suspicious. I refer to these cir- 
as general and undoubted foots which belong to the char- 
of the Cabinet, and which cannot foil to be taken into viow in 
nil estimstro of plans and projects, so long as man is constituted as be 
is, and so long as the prejudices and principles of childhood nerer foil 
to innoence in different degrees, in even the best men, the course of 
thinking and action of their riper years. 

M I ought hare said, perhaps with more strict p ropr i e ty , that it was 
a Cabinet composed of fares Virginians and a foreigner ,* because once 
in the course of the twelve years there has been a change of one of 
the charactci s. But, 8ir, that change was notoriously matter of form 
rather than substance. As it respects the Cabinet, the principles con- 
tinued the same, the interests the same, the objects at which it 
■imed the same. 

"I said that this Cabinet had been, during these twelve years, little 
em than despotic. This foct also is notorious. During this whole 
leriod the measures distinctly recommended hare been adopted by 
he two Ho uses of Congress with as much uniformity, and with as little 
todincation, too, as the measures of the British Ministry hare been 
dopted during the same period by the British Parliament. The coll- 
ection be t w e e n Cabinet councils and Parliamentary acts is just as 
itimate in the one country as in the other. 

"I said that these three men constituted, to all efficient purposes, 
» whole Cabinet This also is notorious. It » true that during this 
*iod other indiriduals have been called into the Cabinet But they 
are all of them, comparatively, minor men,— such as had no great 

• Mr. JsffiNsse, Mr. Msdnon, Mr. Memos, and Mr. GsJktta,' 
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the enteb; they ««lered| they bowed to the mBmi; tkey ** 

what they wen bidden; fee? Mid what was 

when those who polled the wins s*w it, they paasod sway. Hoi 

knew why they entered; no an knew why aVey departed; 

sen could te& whence they came; no am ashed whif hat tan/ 1 

gone. 




M It it natural to inquire what an tan projeota 
Cabinet time omiposed, and to what enda it k advancing, lb 
thk Question, it ia uecaaary to look into the natore and relatione «f 
things Here the true criterion* of judgnmt an to be fend. Pro- 
fessions an always plausible. Why, Sfar, Bonaparte kknanV k the 
very milk of hunttnkmdness; be ia tke greatest lover of ak opeeiee in 
the world; be wcoM not hurt a sparrow, if youtakuakowuueconntaf 
the matter. What, then, do naton and tne relatione of tbingataaok? 
They teach thk,— that tne great hazard in n 

personal omlMon of individuals. It ia no redectaon upon any elate to 
say tbat it ia ambUkraa. According to their oppor tuniti es and tesnp- 
tations all atatea are ambitious. Thia quality k aa ameb predionblo of 
atatea aa of individuals. Indeed, state ambition baa its root in the 
same passions of human nature, and derives its strength from the 
nutriment, as personal ambition. All history shows that such 
always exist amongst states combined in confederacies. To deny is k 
to deceive ourselves. It has existed, it does exist, and always aauat 
exist In our political relations, as in our personal, we then walk 
most safely when we walk with reference to the actual eiktenoe of 
things, — admit the weaknesses, and do not hide from ourselTes the 
dangers, to which our nature is exposed. Whatever k true, let na 
confess. Nations, as well as individuals, are only safe in pr opor ti on na 
they attain self-knowledge, and regulate their conduct by it 

a What feet upon thk point does our own experience present T It 
presents thk striking one,— that, taking the years fcr which the Pres- 
idential chair has been filled into the account, oaf 0/ twentf-eight 
uean since our Constitution was established, (he smgU State of Ftryiate 
has furnished the President for twenty-four yean. And, ferther, it k 
now as distinctly known, and aauliarly talked about in thk city and 
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▼kinky, who it the destined siiccessor of the p rese nt President after 
tlm expiration of sis ensuing term, and known that be too is to be a 
Virginian, at it was known and familiarly talked about, daring the 
Pkesidcucj of Mr. Jefferson, that the present Resident was to be bis 
successor. And the former was, and the latter is, a subject of as macb 
n o t orie ty, and to bnsaaa appearance of as mneb certainty, too, as who 
will be the su ccessor to the British crown is a matter of notoriety in 
that country. To secure this succession, and keep it in the destined 
line, has been, is, and will continue to be the main object of the policy 
of these men. This is Cat point en which fie projects of the Cabinet for 
ike three years past hew been brought to bear, — that James the First 
shou ld be made to co nt inue four fears longer. And this is the point on 
which the projects of the Cabinet wX be brought to bear for the three 

euumw uuw new ^g UBu^Puuunevuuseweujsnf w ujess^e ufowsw wjr new ^s^Hu^vwuuv^sesi^Ujnew en^vswesjsjsjiUTo 



M The army for the conquest of Canada will be raised,— to be 
eonuninded by whom? This is the critical question. The answer 
is in erery man's mouth. Bg m member of the American Cabinet, — bg 
erne of the tftree,— eyes* of Oat *trio 9 who at this moment constitute 
in fact, and who in effect have always constituted ', the whole Cabinet 
And the man who is thus intended for the command of the greatest 
army this New World erer contained, — an army nearly twice as 
great at was, at any time, the regular army of our Resolution,— I say, 
the man who is intended for this great trust is the individual who is 

uttorieuslg the selected candidate for the next Presidency/ 

• • • • • 

"Mr. Speaker, what an astonishing and alarming state of things is 
his! Three men who yirtually haye had the command of this na- 
ion for many years hare so managed its concerns as to reduce it 
tool an unexampled height of prosperity to a state of great depress- 
ion, not to say ruin. They hare annihilated its commerce and in- 
olred it in war. And now the result of the whole matter is, that 
icy are about to raise an army of fifty-fire thousand men, unrest one 
f their own body with this most solemn command, and he the man 
ho is the destined candidate for the President's chair I What a 
rasp at power is this! What is there in history equal to it 7 Can 
ry man doubt what wfll be the result of this project? No man can 
mere that the conquest of Canada will be effected in one campaign. 

cost the British six yean to acquire h, when it was for weaker than 
It cannot jbe hoped that we can aoquire it under three or 
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lour yeara And what then will be the situation of this amy and 
country? Why, then the army will be veteran, and the leader a 
candidate for the Presidency ! And whoerer it a candidate for the 
Presidency, with an army of thirty thousand veterans at his heels, will 
not be likely to be troubled with rivals, or to concern himself about 
votes. A President elected under such auspices may be nominally a 
President for years ; but really, if he pleases, a President for life. 

U I know that all this will seem wild and fantastical to rery many, 
— perhaps to all who hear me. To my mind it is neither the one nor 
the other. History is full of events less probable, and effected by 
armies far inferior to that which is proposed to be raised. So far 
from deeming it mere fancy, I consider it absolutely certain, if thia 
army be once raised, organized, and enter upon a successful career 
of conquest The result of such a power as this, intrusted to a single 
individual in the present state of parties and passions in thia coon- 
try, no man can anticipate. There is no other means of abaolate 
safety but denying it altogether. 

"I cannot forget, Mr. Speaker, that the sphere in which thia 
great army is destined to operate is in the neighborhood of that sec- 
tion of country where it is probable, in case the present destructive 
measures be continued in operation, the most unanimous opposition 
will exist to a perpetuation of power in the present hands, or to ita 
transfer to its destined successor. I cannot forget that it has been dis- 
tinctly avowed by a member on this floor, a gentleman from Virginia 
too, (Mr. M. Clay,) and one very likely to know the views of the Cabi- 
net, that * one object of this army was to put down opposition. 9 

"Sir, the greatness of this project, and its consequences, over- 
whelm my mind. I know very well to what obloquy I expose myself 
by this development I know that it is always an unpardonable sin to 
pull the veil from the party deities of the day ; and that it is of a na- 
ture not to be forgiven either by them or their worshippers. I have 
not willingly, nor without long reflection, taken upon myself thia re- 
sponsibility. But it has been forced upon me by an imperious sense of 
duty. If the people of the Northern and Eastern States are destined 
to bo hewers of wood and drawers of water to men who know nothing 
about their interests, and care nothing about them, I am clear of the 
great transgression. If, in common with their countrymen, my chil- 
dren are destined to be slaves, and to yoke in with negroes chained 
to the car of a Southern master, they at least shall have this s we et 
consciousness as the consolation of their condition,— they shall be 
able to say, 4 Oua fathks was guiltless or thssi chawa/* 
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Of tUs speech, and of the replies it called forth, Mr. Quia* 
Aw speaks: — 

«The plsJnness and directness of this attack were of sock a nature, 
dsis* although all the minor herd of debateis poured oat their wrath 
my head, it was deemed important enough that the un timed 
tongue of Hear/ Cm/ should be doUilod to the serYioe of 
to and prostrating the assailant Accordingly, the House 
lesolred into a Committee of the Whole, and Speaker CUy de- 
fies* the chair to the floor, for the purpose, as one of his 
informed me, 0/ rtdwwg mtotk* alternative of a dud or d£s- 
He consequent!/ on this occasion exceeded himself in his 
power of insolent vituperation of his opponent, and nn- 
landation of the Administration! 



M I do not wonder at the rage of these men. The troth is, I thrust 
the spear directly b et ween the joints of the harness/ I made a reply 
of about ten sentences, which my friends say was the best I erer made. 
I suppose the charm lay in its brevity. The palace and all its retain- 
ers are in a most tremendous rage, and if they had a Baltimore mob 
at command, I hare no doubt they would show their indignation in a 
way perfectly in unison with their characters. I laid the mysteries of 
their power open to public inspection, and when you throw light upon 
m owl's nest, there is nothing like the agitation of the whole family." 

The Democratic speakers who followed Mr. Quincy for the 
wo or three days after the delivery of his speech — Mr. Rhea* 
ind Mr. Grundy t of Tennessee, Mr. Widgery J of the District 
£ Maine, and Mr. Archer | of Maryland — devoted the chief of 
heir speeches to attacks upon him with as much abusive skill as 
bey had at command. But their puny invectives were thrown 
ito obscurity by the philippic which Mr. Clay descended from 

• John Bate, Member of Congress from Tenons—, 180S to ISIS, and 1817 to 
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lead, it was deemed important enough thai the untamed 
onguo of Hear/ Clay should be detailod to the servios of 
; to and prostrating the assailant Accordingly, the House 
ad into a Committee of the Whole, and Speaker CUy do- 
om the chair to the floor, for the purpose, as one of hie 
rmed me, of reducing me to the alternative of a dud or 
a consequently on this occasion exceeded himself in 
tie power of insolent vituperation of his opponent, and nn- 
flut Vfn of the Administration* 

• • • • • 

it wonder at the rage of these men. The troth is, I thrust 
lirectly between the joints of the harness/ I made a reply 
a sentences, which my friends say was the best I ever made, 
he charm lay in its brevity. The palace and all its retain- 
a most tremendous rage, and if they had a Baltimore mob 
d, I have no doubt they would show their indignation in a 
tly in unison with their characters. I laid the mysteries of 
r open to public inspection, and when you throw light upon 
st, there is nothing like the agitation of the whole family." 

smocratic speakers who followed Mr. Quincy for the 
ee days after the delivery of his speech — Mr. Rhea* 
Srnndyt of Tennessee, Mr. Widgery J of the District 
and Mr. Archer | of Maryland — devoted the chief of 
:hes to attacks upon him with as much abusive skill as 
at command. But their puny invectives were thrown 
nity by the philippic which Mr. Clay descended from 
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four year* And what then will be the situation of this 
country? Why, then the army will be veteran, and the 
candidate for the Presidency I And whoever is a eandidala ftr 
Presidency, with an army of thirty thousand veterans at his hook, 
not be likely to be troubled with rivals, or to 
votes. A President elected under such aneptces may be 
President ftr yean; butremUy, if ho pleases, a President mr fin. 

M I know that all this will teem wild and fiuttastical to very 
— perhapitoall who hear me. To my mind it ii neither the one i 
the other. History is full of events lass probable, and aftetsi 
armies far inferior to that which ii pr op osed to bo raised. 8» 
from deeming it mere fancy, I consider it absolutely certain, if 
army be once raised, organized, and enter upon a 
of conquest The result of such a power as this, mtrnstod to a 
individual in the p rese nt state of parties and passions hi this 
try, no man can anticipate. There k no other means of 
safety but denying it altogether. ^^ 

"I cannot forget, Mr. Speaker, that the sphere in which t^ 
great army is destined to operate is in the neighborhood of that 
tion of country where it is probable, in eaae the present 

measures be continued in operation, the most rnianhnoos rmr 

will exist to a perpetuation of power in the present hands, or to iew' 
transfer to its destined successor. I cannot forget that it hat beamcssK 
tbctly avowed by a member on this floor, a gentleman from Vaybia 
too, (Mr. M. Clay,) and one very likely to know the views of the Cabi- 
net, tint l on* object of (kit army was top* down opposition. 9 

"Sir, the greatness of this project, and its consequences, over- 
whelm my mind. I know very well to what obloquy I expose myself 
by this development I know that it is always an unpardonable sin to 
pull the veil from the party deities of the day ; and that it is of a na- 
ture not to be forgiven either by them or their worshippers. I have 
not willingly, nor without long reflection, taken upon myself this re- 
sponsibility. But it has been forced upon me by an imperious sense of 
duty. If the people of the Northern and Eastern States are destined 
to bo hewers of wood and drawers of water to men who know nothing 
about their interests, and care nothing about them, I am clear of the 
great transgression. If, in common with their countrymen, my chil- 
dren are destined to be slaves, and to yoke in with negroes chained 
to the car of a Southern master, they at least shall have this s wee t 
consciousness as the consolation of their condition,— they shall bo 
able to say, * Oub father was guiltless of tkxm CMAma/" 
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raj head, it was deemed important enough that the untamed 
aas tongue of Henry Clay should bo dotai l o d to the serviooof 
inmg to and prostrating the assailant Acoordingly, the House 
■solved into a Committee of the Whole, and 8peaker CUy de- 
al from the chair to the floor, for the purpose, at one of bia 
iisjfa»edntt,*/r«rfM^M dud or difr- 

He consequently on this occasion exceeded himself in hit 
stsristae power of insolent v itup eration of hie opponent, and nn- 

J hwdatitHi of the Adiuinittrationi 

• • • • • 

io not wonder at the rage of theea men. The truth is, I thrust 
air directly b et ween the joints of the harness/ I made a reply 
at ten sentences, which my friends say was the best I ever made. 
oae the charm lay in its brevity. The palace and all its retain- 
I in a most tremendons rage, and if they had a Baltimore mob 
amend, I have no doubt they would show their indignation in a 
sWeetly in unison with their characters. I laid the mysteries of 
lower open to public inspection, and when you throw light upon 
Hi nest, there is nothing like the agitation of the whole family." 

ft Democratic speakers who followed Mr. Qoincy for the 
r three days after the delivery of his speech — Mr. Rhea* 
Ir. Grundy f of Tennessee, Mr. Widgery \ of the District 
tine, and Mr. Archer | of Maryland — devoted the chief of 
meechca to attacks upon him with as much abusive skill as 
md at command. But their puny invectives were thrown 
fcecnrity by the philippic which Mr. Clay descended from 
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the chair to deliver on the 8th of January, This celebrated 
speech occupied the chief of two days, and was not finished until 
the third. The following extracts are all for which lean make 
room ; hot they contain the cream of his diatribe. The speech 
as reported is obviously much curtailed, and they that heard it 
testified that, In Its modified form, as prepared for the press, it la 
far less bitter and abusive than as it fell from the speaker's line. 

M Next to the notice which the Opposition has found itself called 
upon to bestow upon the French Emperor, a distinguished citizen of. 
Virginia, formerly President of the United States, has never lor a 
moment failed to receive their kindest and most respectful attention. 
An honorable gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Quincy), of whom, 
I am sorry to say, it becomes necessary for me in the course of my 
remarks to take some notice, has alluded to htm in a lemarkahle 
manner. Neither his retirement from public Office, his eminent sc»> 
vices, nor his advanced age, can exempt this patriot from the coarse 
assaults of party malevolence. No, Sir. In 1801, he snat che d from 
the rude hands of usurpation the violated Constitution of his country, 
and that is his crime. He preserved that instrument in form and sob- 
stance and spirit, a precious inheritance for generations to come, and 
for this he can never bo forgiven. How impotent is party rage direct- 
ed against him ! He is not more elevated by his lofty residence upon 
the summit of his own favorite mountain, than he is lilted by die 
serenity of his mind, and the consciousness of a well-spent life, abort 
the malignant passions and the turmoils of the day. No ; his own be- 
loved Monticello is not less moved by the storms that beat against its 
sides, than he hears with composure (if he hears at all) the bowlings* 
of the whole British pack, set loose from the Essex kennel I When* 
the gentleman to whom I have been compelled to allude shall hav^^ 
mingled his dust with that of his abused ancestors,— when he shall 
consigned to oblivion, or, if he lives at all, shall live only in the 
able annals of a certain junto, — the name of Jefferson will be hailed 
as the second founder of the liberties of this people, and the period of 
his Administration will be looked back to as one of the happiest anJ 
brightest epochs in American history. I beg the gentleman's pardon ; 
he has secured to himself a more imperishable fame. I think it was 
about this time four years ago, that die gentleman submitted to the 
House of Representatives an initiative proposition for an impeachment 
of Mr. Jefferson. The House condescended to consider it. The 
gentleman debated it with his usual temper, moderation, and yrfaattv. 

13* 
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The Boon dtetdwl it m the ntrtsolenn manner: and. although the 

for the preposition, oat hundred and sevent een against it I The same 
historic page thai transmitted to posterity the virtues and the glory 
of Henry the Greet of France, lor their admiration end example, bet 
the infteMW seme of the fanatic samssin of that excellent 
The tame ■acred pea that portrayed the sufferings and 
crucifixion of the 8 e vio ur of mankind hat re c ord e d, lor nniTenal 
cxocratioa, the name of hia who wee guilty, not of betraying hie 
country, bat (a kindred crime) of betraying hie God I 



-Bat, Sir, I wifl quit thai unplostint subject I will torn from one 
rhom no tente of decency or p r op r i e ty could rettrain firom toiling the 
mrpet on which he treads, to gentlemen who bare not forgotten what 

y whom they are opposed. 



"I am tenable, Mr. Chairman, that tome part of the debate to 
hich this bul hat given rite hat been attended by circumstances 
toch to be regretted, not ntoal in thit House, and of which it it to be 
sped there will be no repetition. The gentleman from Boston had 
> absolved himself from every role of decorum and propriety, had so 
ttraged all decency, that I bare found it impossible to rappreaj the 
elings excited on the occasion. His colleague, whom I had the 
nor to fellow (Mr. Wheaton), whatever else he might not haye proved 
his very learned, ingenious, and original exposition of the powers 
thps gov ernm ent, — an exposition in which he has sought, where 
body before has looked, and nobody after him wQl examine, for a 
int of oar powers, the preamble to the Constitution,— has clearly 
jwn, to the satisfaction of all who heard him, that the power is con- 
red of defensive war. I claim the benefit of a similar principle, in 
self of my political friends, against the gentleman from Boston. I 
■and only the exercise of the right of repulsion. No one is more 
than I am to pi es ei ve the dignity and liberality of debate ; 
more responsible for its abase. And if, on this occasion, 
jnst limits have been violated, let him who has been the unpro- 
ved eaase appropriate to himself exclusively the consequences." 



la noon at Mr. Clay had taken bis seat, Mr. Quincy rose and 
he as follows. These few words were all the notice he saw 
to bestow on the personal attacks of Mr. Clay or of the other 
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Democratic, speakers who preceded and followed bim in the de- 
bate on this bill. 

" Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to reply to the honorable the Speaker, 
who, it scent?, has descended from the Chair in order to do that which 
no other member of this House was cither willing to undertake or was 
deemed competent to perform. I should blush for myself and for the 
good and wise, the only portion of this community of whose applause 
1 am ambitious, could I deem a reply necessary. As a public man, I 
never expect, I never wish, any other or further influence than what 
results from distinct principles, and those principles emanating from 
known or proved facta. He who refutes those principles, or disproves 
those facts, has my honor. He who misrepresents or mistakes either 
the one or the other has my pity or my contempt, according to the pro- 
portion of imbecility of head or corruption of heart which enters into 
the canse of such mistake or misrepresentation. I cannot put myself 
on the level of retort That, in my observations, I did not pass the 
fair limits of parliamentary discussion is obvious from this,— that the 
honorable tbe Speaker himself, then presiding in this House, neither 
stopped me himself, nor permitted others to do it when it was attempt- 
ed. So far as respects any personal reflections which have fallen from 
the honorable the Speaker, or may fall from other members, they have 
their liberty of speech. Such as my reputation was before Billinga- 
gate opened its flood-gates, such it will remain after the odious flood 
ahall have passed by." 

This brief and pithy summing up of tbe conclusion of tbe 
whole matter, as far as be was concerned, was looked upon by 
Mr. Quincy's friends at the time as having been done in the best 
taste and in tbe moat effectual manner, and I have no fear umt, 
their judgment will be reversed by history or posterity. Of thai 
contemporary opinion be received many gratifying I aw is mil is 
which would have confirmed his own judgment as to tbe fltisnea 
of his course bad confirmation been necessary. On the subject 
of Mr. Clay's avowed purpose of reducing him to the a 
of a duel or disgrace, he wrote as follow* to his wife, U 
nfter this passage at arms was over, for the purpose of relieving 
her from any anxiety on the subject: — 

" As it respects the Southern and Western men, they shall learn 
from me, if from no one else, that they are not to set srp standards ef 
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doty or decorum lor my part of the country. While I hare tonga* or 
pen, the ignorant port of to* nation shall not assume to itself with im- 
punity to lord it over the intelligent, nor the vicious over the virtuous. 
Am to mjpermmol ee/ty, that if the last thing I think oil I am se- 
cured by my place in same iaemm,-» more by my perfect aante of 
performed doty. Bleacher called me up oat of bed a fortnight ago to 
tefl me he heard at Georgetown there waa aome intention of a per- 
aonal attack on me by aome of the friends of the palace. I laughed 
at him. The atom waa mere wind, at the event proved. They know 
their interest too well to retort to each meant, and ahoold they do it, 
I ahoold not regret it on a panne account If men are not personally 
safe in thai city who come here to perform their duty, it ought to be 
known, and I am at willing to hare the proof made on me as on any 
other, fiat the troth it, there hat not been one moment of real canto 
of tech apprehension, nor ahoold I hare recurred to it had you not 
touched on the subject* 

On the 26th of January he wrote: — 

* The atom hat subsided, and a moot perfect calm it pr ef er red on 
be floor. On reading my speech, I tutpect the palace gentry find 
tothing to very violent and exceptionable in point of allusion and ex- 
rettion at they thought on itt delivery; and there are to many truths, 
bat they are willing to let it alone. My friends teem entirely grati- 
ed. Elieha B. Potter of Rhode Island said that 'it wat the very 
ling, fiat,' added he, 'Quincy, at the old woman said of White- 
dd, fatre u no printing Cat manner. 9 * 

It waa one of the characteristics of my father's temperament, 

at, though moot sensitive to everything thai might affect hi* 

do honor and reel reputation, he waa absolutely insensible to 

faults made upon him, either by the press or in Congress, 

rich he knew were not deserved. They seemed hardly to ar- 

it Us attention at the time, and made no permanent impression 

on hit mind. All the shafts, shaped with skill and tipped with 

dice, which the Administration orators, with Mr. Clay at their 

id, poored upon him in such showers, glanced off from his in> 

netrable indifierence like native arrows from the hide of the 

ned rhinoceros. No one waa ever more scrupulously anxious 

make sore that bis words and actions, aa a public man, were 

idly what they should be, and none more unaffectedly indiffer- 
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eat as to what was thought or aaid about the one or the other tg 
friend or foe. As to Mr. Clay's share in this Tab attempt la pi 
him down, there is reason for bettering that he was not alio 
gather proud of it, after the passions of the time had cooled 
and the occasion for the violence had passed away. In th 
last year of President John Qoinoj Adams's admini s tr ation 
during the winter of 1828-29, my father made Us only vWt ft 
Washington after leaving Congress. According to the etiquetfc 
of the place, he made calls of ceremony upon aU the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and among them he left his card aft lb 
Clay's door. His visits were duly returned by aU the other min- 
isters ; but nothing was heard of the Secretary of 8tate. My 
father took it for granted that it was the memory of the old 
grudge that made Mr. Clay indisposed to meet him, even after 
the lapse of sixteen years, and thought no more about the 
It happened, however, that the visiting-card had gone awry, 
had never been received, which made Mr. Clay entertain pre* 
cisely the same opinion as to my Cither's feelings towards him- 
self. After the adjournment of Congress, a eommon friend (I 
think it was Mr. Everett) waited upon my father with an ex- 
planatory message from Mr. Clay, such as made a pf*p»sl ac- 
quaintance possible between them. As the message waa a verbal 
one, I have no means of giving its terms ; but its substance si 
well as its form was satisfactory, and thenceforward bygones 
were bygones between the old antagonists. A few years later, 
in the autumn of 1838, Mr. Clay made a visit to Boston, oa 
which occasion my father called upon him, and received him st 
the President's house in Cambridge, and introduced him offidsllj 
to the students, who were assembled in the library for the pur* 
pose. He was never, however, an admirer of the persons! 
character of Mr. Clay, nor a follower of his. school of political 
economy. Though he took no active part in politics during the 
years when the American System was in question, he did not be- 
lieve in it, and held to the last to the old Federal doctrine of 
free trade as the basis of national prosperity. 

During the remainder of the session Mr. Quincy took part in 
the debates on all questions of national importance; but ha oaly 
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spoke twiea at much length,— on the bill for classifying the mDi» 
tia,sad on that for prohibiting the employment of foreign teamen 
on public and private vessels. The report of the first of these 
speeches is very meagre. He opposed the bill mainly on the 
groond that it p ropose d to make the militia the basis of a stand- 
ing army, by the introduction of a system analogous to the 
French eonseription. It passed the House, but was defeated or 
dropped in the Senate. The other bill, he wrote to his wife, was 
a mere tab to the whale, to make the Northern people believe 
that there was an inclination towards peace on the part of the 
Administration, shown in this plan for removing the occasion 
lor search and impressment, and thus diminish the effect on the 
spring elections of Northern hatred of the war. The Federal- 
sts were especially urged to support the measure on the ground 
if its consistency with the stand they had always taken as to 
his matter. Mr. Qoincy showed that there was no pretence 
'or this assertion, and affirmed that the provisions of the bill were 
uch as "no man in the nation ever advocated, or ever conceived 
s a scheme of practical policy, until it burst upon the astonished 
isioo of the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Grundy)." The 
barge of inconsistency he retorted on the Democrats, urging 
aat this bill was a direct contradiction of the assumptions on 
inch they had resisted the right of search and of impressment 
ran to the drawing of the sword. On this point he said: — 

m Sir, if I wished to press far into the discusrion of this bill, which 
do not, I would ask, What has become of that great doctrine of the 
glit of expatriation, so obtrusively and clamorously maintained, from 
e first establishment of our national government down to the pres- 
it day, by the patrons and authors of this bill, their friends and sno- 
rters? Are all those choice topics of declamation to be aban- 
oed ? Are they forgotten by gentlemen on the other side of the 
9use? If they are, will they be forgotten by this people ? This 
1 proceeds upon the principle that the right of expatriation does 
t exist in the subjects of foreign governments. For, if it does exist, 
m such foreign government hat no right to reclaim them, and wa 
re no right to drive them home. The bill abjures this right of ex- 
triatioa, and, in doing this, cuts up by the roots, not only the claim 
protection of the individuals whom it contemplates to force back to 
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(he service of their respective sovereign!, but also your whole ri 
to protect, beyond the limits of your local jurisdiction, even your i 

ur&lixed citizens It is extraordinary that men who have bf 

all their lives long, perfect knights-errant in favor of distressed forei 
era, — who have set their spears in rest, and gone tilting all over 
world in defence of oppressed humanity, — who have been invil 
it to our shores with both hands, — should all at once turn round i 
pretend to be about to send them all home again, and leave Iheta 
the mercy of ancient systems and of their former masters. 

" But this is not all. This great right of expatriation, which 
advocates of this bill and their political friends have been maintain 
these twenty years, in favor of all the world, is now denied by the 
to exist, even in our own citizens. He reciprocity of the bill con* 
in this, — that these, our citizens, should be forced home, according 
the obligations of their natural allegiance. For on this prirjei 
alone have we a right to claim their return. Thus strange and m 
terious is both the character and parliamentary course of this 1 
.... For my part, I consider the bill as do pacific measure. Its t 
purpose is to give a peace aspect to the time, — to clear the atn 
phere for a moment, so that the money-gudgeons may bite sharp 
the treasury book. I view it aa a scheme intended to deceive 
people, — to buoy them up with false hopes of peace, when the r 
intention is to continue the war. Under this belief it shall have 
support from me." 

This was Mr. Quinsy's last speech in Congress. Mr. Gnu 
replied to the speech with sufficient asperity, and afterwards h< 
the following conversation with my father, as described in 
letter to my mother of the 1 Gin of February, 1813. 

" Concerning Grundy's asperity, it seems I have not yet receii 
the whole. He is a perfect political jockey, and as good-humored 
be is cunning. He said to me yesterday, ' Quincy, I thought 1 1 
abused you enough, but I find it will not do.' — ' Why, what is I 
matter dow? I do not mean to speak again.' — 'No matter; 
heavens, I must give you another thrashing.' — ' Why tol' — ' Wl 

the trnth is, a d d fellow has set up against me in my district, 

a perfect Jacobin, as much worse than I am as worse can be. N< 
except Tim Pickering, there is not a man in the United States 
perfectly bated by the people of my district u yourself. Yen m 

therefore excuse me. By G , I must abuse you, or I shall nei 

get re-elected. I will do it, however, genteelly. I mill not do it 
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>#**/* Cl*j did *,—*rik* m hard m to hurt mgmlf. 

you I must Yea — dawtawd. I main to be friends aot- 

By I mean to be ia Coagrtai again, and mart 



gjlve 70a tut an ecdot e became it ia characteristic, and became it 
math* of men, maaaeie, and motives." 



r mother appears to here written to my father to know bow 
ppened that Randolph, who had paid high compliments, in 
i his speec h es, to Mr. Bleecker and Mr. Emott of New 
, both of them Federalists of the first water, had passed 
If orer in utter silence. To this inquiry he made this 
md characteristic reply:— 

mdolph and I are upon friendly and confidential terms, as far 
1 potable to be so with a man so wayward and Tersatile in his 
mips and enmities as be has shown himself! With such a man 
aaot fed himself wholly at ease. As to his studied compliments 
seker and Emott, and his silence with regard tome, — of which 
P.] Davis spoke, — I never troubled myself to inquire the rea- 
• noticed the fact, as I never deemed him either the dispenser 
a or the criterion of character. I am not in the habit of per- 
I oavy or jealousy in myself^ or suspecting it in others. If there 
r disposition ia him not to do justice to me, of which I see no 
ce, it is quite as likely to be the result of local politics as of any 
mm The truth is, that next to Timothy Pickering my name 
most obnoxious in the Southern States, and it would not aid 
rph oa the hustings to have it said or shown that he had been 
; compliments to so obnoxious a character." 

another letter to my mother, he says, speaking of Ban- 



you seem to think John Randolph not inclined to be just to 
•ill tell you an anecdote which occurred yesterday. He was 
by the fire in the Capitol, and I said to him, 'Randolph, have 
j news from Virginia?' • Yes,' said he, very significantly, and 
letter into my hands from a Mr. Leigh, a gentleman of distino- 
ere, who, ia acknowledging the receipt of my speech from him, 
pressed himself upon it in a style very far too flattering for me 
at, Randolph evidently seemed gratified, although he did not 
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MiratkmUibbywayof jssticetobiia. On thk topic, Bleecker 
•bowed me a letter from Chief Justice Kent of Hew York, whoso ap- 
probation of my speech wai uuco^uveeal, mad who desired him It 
express hit thanks to me for my hoirtnem, truth, stew, etc 80 titers a 
a balance for the scurrility to which I have been subjected.* 

The name of Mr. Bleecker reminds ma that I should da my 
other's life lees than justice If I fkOed to speak of Um IKeodal^ 
sprang up between himself and that excellent gentleman 
the Twelfth Congress. Hsrmanns B l eac he r -best and 
most silent of men I — was of pore Dutch descent, and was one 
of the few of their race who could apeak the language of the 
founders of New Netherlands His public Hfe, I believe, was 
limited to this one Congress, with the exception of a brief diplo- 
matic service of which I shall apeak p resently. He waa a law- 
yer by profession, — wise, learned, sagacious, the friend aa well 
as the counsellor of his clients. "He asked only how best to 
scire the poor* writes one of his numerous pupfls,— among 
whom were numbered many of the most eminent men of New 
York,— "and it was a sight worth seeing to witness Ms consul- 
tations with the quaint old people of Albany, where fiunily sor- 
rows or fortune's smile or frown were all talked over in the good 
old language of the Netherlands. 19 He made no pr et ensions to 
forensic eloquence ; but he was listened to by courts and juries 
with the respectful attention due to his knowledge, experience, 
and high character. No man, I am safe to say, ever had more 
friends or fewer enemies. My father -entertained for Mr. 
Bleecker a friendship as warm as it was sincere, and his regard 
was reciprocated with feelings of cordial affection and admira- 
tion. Mr. Bleecker made frequent visits to Boston, where he 
was always a welcome guest at many of the best houses, and 
at none more welcome than our own. In this way the old in- 
timacy was kept alive, and made an exception to almost all my 
father's Washington friendships, which too generally had feded 
out through the influences of time and separation. 

I have said that Mr. Bleecker was the most silent, as well aa 
the best of men. But this description must be taken with many 
grains of allowance. In general society he was eminently "a 
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food Bstaner," sack at Dr. Johnson might have loved, and he 
mod to remind me of that Englishman tome French writer of 
the bet century tells of, who affirmed that speaking spoiled eon* 
venation, — " qm porter c 'eat gSur la ca*mr$atum." But when 
drawn oat, or impelled to speak, he expressed himself, deliberate- 
ly indeed and compactly, hat in exact and well-chosen language, 
trnd always wisely and to the point 

Mr. Bleecker was appointed, in 1889, Minister to Holland, by 
President Van Boron, whose personal friend he was, and who 
aeons, in defiance of the precedents of oar diplomacy, to have 
regarded his peculiar fitness for the post, and especially his 
speaking the language of the court to which he was accredited, 
as no insuperable objection to the nomination. He made and 
left a most favorable impression on the court and society of the 
Hague, and, it may well he bettered, had a thorough enjoyment 
of his official residence in the land of his ancestors. When he 
was first presented at court, the king said to him, "Sir, you 
apeak better Dutch than we do in Holland !* which was no 
mere compliment, but a fact due to his speaking the classical 
Dutch of literature, untainted by the conversational corruptions 
of later times. Mr* Bleecker had lived a bachelor up to the 
lime of his mission to the Dutch Court. Before his return, how- 
over, he had reformed that one error of his life by marrying a 
roong Dutch lady, the daughter of a gentleman of distinction 
it the Hague, holding an important official position there, whose 
society gave a new happiness to the remainder of his life. He 
lied at Albany in 1849, at the age of seventy years. 

On the 4th of March, 1818, my father quitted Washington 
lever to return to it in a public character. To use his own lan- 
page;— 

m I left Washington with the feelings of a man quitting Tsdmor in 
be Wilderness, ' where creeping things had possession of the palace, 
ad foxes looked out of the windows, 9 and sought refuge in home, and 
i the bosom of my family; with children dear to me as my heart's 
lood, with a wife wise, faithful, and beloved, with whom it was my 
satiny, by the wifl of Heaven, to pass fifty-three years in a felicity 
Stained by mw, surpassed by 
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MB. QUINCY was barely forty-one years old when he that 
withdrew, of his own free choice, from parliamentary fife, 
after eight yean of most assiduous service. There is no doubt 
that he might here remained in Congress for a much longer time 
had such been his wish, so decided a majority did the Federal 
party command in Boston, and so well content were they, as a 
body, with his course as their representative. His reasons ftr 
refusing to remain in Congress I have already given in his own 
words. That his deliberate judgment, in view of all the public 
and private reasons which led him to withdraw at this time from 
the scene of national politics, remained substantially unchanged, 
is doubtless true. But there were times when, in private convert 
sation, he would seem to be a little shaken as to the wisdom of 
his course in thus leaving the national Legislature in the very 
prime of his life. He had prepared himself most laboriously 
and conscientiously for his Congressional duties, and he had so 
performed them as to gain the approbation of his constituents 
and to make himself one of the most prominent public men 
of his time. It is true that he had not succeeded in defeating 
the worst measures of the dominant party, nor even in materi- 
ally modifying them ; but to such success he could hardly have 
looked forward when he entered on his public life. His time, 
however, was by no means wasted, nor his labor lost The stern 
remonstrance, the sharp rebuke, the keen sarcasm, with which ho 
encountered the measures of the Administration, and exposed the 
motives which inspired them, helped to keep' alive and make 
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intelligent the opposition which in some degree held it in check, 
mod in Mine cases emoted it to chmoge its course, Moreover, he 
hmd very emrry, ms we have seen, discerned the insidious nrntore 
of the element of slmvery in oor institutions, — its disastrous in* 
fluenee opon the prosperity of the North, mod its inevitable ten- 
dency to grow mod strengthen itself, unless speedily mnd effectually 
checked,— mnd it was this feeling that pervaded mnd gaye unity 
to his Congressional action. Perhaps no man did more than he 
to impress upon the general mind of New England the real 
soorce of the calamity of her people, and to implant the germs 
of that moral, religious, mnd political hostility to slavery which 
a fte rw ards grew to such prevailing strength. It was natural 
enough that he should have sometimes felt, in later years, that he 
might have remained in Congress, through the years that the 
war with England lasted, advantageously to his country, and 
honorably to himself. And it would have been no unworthy 
ending of his Congressional career, could it have been rounded 
by a share in the glorious, though ineffectual struggle to stay the 
tide of slavery mt the frontier of Missouri in 1820. But he 
judged otherwise mt the time ; mnd it would have made no prac- 
tical difference in the result He could not have changed or 
delayed the course of events, the direction of which he had so 
dearly foreseen and so distinctly predicted. 

Almost immediately upon his return home, after taking his 
Anal leave of Congress, he had an opportunity of giving em- 
phatic utterance to his sense of these growing dangers. The 
Washington Benevolent Society of Boston, the chief of an affilia- 
tion of organisations of that name extending through the State, 
pmrtly charitable bat mainly political, invited him to deliver an 
oration before them on the anniversary of Washington's first 
inauguration as President, the 80th of April, 1789. This asso- 
ciation celebrated its feast-day with all the pomp and drcum- 
mtmnce it could command, — a military escort, a procession, 
bmoners with appropriate devices, an oration, and mpproprimte 
exercises in the Old South Church. One especial feature of 
this preces si on was m eompmny of school-boy Federalists, to the 
Bomber of two hundred and fifty,~aressed uniformly in bine mnd 
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white, with Washington's Farewell Address, in red morocco, 
hanging round their necks, and with his gorget, which he had 
worn in the Old French War, attached to their banner. This 
gorget, the same which maj be seen depicted in the portrait 
of Washington prefixed to the first volume of Sparks^ Life, 
had been given to Mr. Quincy for this society by Mrs. Peter 
of Georgetown, D. CL, a granddaughter of Mrs. Washington, It 
bears the arms of the Colony of Virginia, and has attached to 
it the very ribbon by which it hung round his neck on the day 
of Braddock's defeat. At the time of the dissolution of the 
society, soon after the peace of 1815, this interesting relic 
presented by them to Mr. Quincy, and is stiU in the 
of the family. 

Mr. Quincy*s oration was a dear and able, if not exactly 
a dispassionate, exposition of the bearings of the slave ratio 
of representation upon the relative proportions of the pn^tfrrml 
power of the different sections of the country. He showed 
by statistics the anomalous results which had flowed from 
this concession to slavery, multiplied and hastened by the an- 
nexation of foreign territory, to be erected into States as fast aa 
they were needed to confirm the dominion of the slave-holders. 
"The new States govern the old, the unsettled the settled; the 
influences of emigrants prevail over those of the ancient natives ; 
a black population overbalances the white; from woods and 
lakes and desert wildernesses legislators issue, controlling the 
destinies of a seaboard people, paralyzing 'all their interests and 
darkening all their prospects." He warned the people of Massa- 
chusetts that the cause of their commercial dis tr ess e s lay deeper 
than embargo or war, and that the mere return of free trade and 
of peace would not cure the evils under which they suffered. 
Those would be renewed in fresh forms as long as the control of 
the government was permitted to remain in the hands of the old 
Slave States and those to be carved out of the new territory ao- 
quired for this political purpose in flagrant violation of the Con- 
stitution. Undoubtedly passages in this oration, as well as in 
his famous Speech on the Admission of Louisiana, might be 
quoted by the advocates of the late Rebellion, in this country 
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mud in England, who have claimed for him the distinction of 
baring been the original Secessionist, in confirmation of their 
assertion. Bat I think the dkpaseionate reader of the one, aa 
well as of the other, will note a wide difference between the 
ground taken by him and that occupied by the oracles of the Re- 
bellion, as I have already attempted to point oat It was the 
right of rc vojutkjnJJMU he vindicated , and the prerogative of the 
citizens to judge, at their own peril, when the injuries they en- 
-^dniSJttsilBflJ* re sort to thai ultimate and supreme right He 
really stood upon the ground oT the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which was sophistically claimed as their own by the pro- 
moters of the slave-holding rebellion, and by its defenders on 
both sides of the Atlantic, If this were treason, he was a traitor 
to the end of his days, as I have said before, for he lived and 
died in this political faith. Bat I have no apprehensions as to 
the judgment which posterity will pass open him as a statesman 
and a patriot, after reading his words in the light of the events 
which provoked, and of those which have justified them. I have 
room only for brief extracts from this oration ; but I have con- 
scientiously endeavored to select what its mislikers at the time 
would have considered its worst passages. 

* Whenever the rulers of a nation become the mere heads of a 
party, the last and least consideration with them if the good of the 
people. How to secure their power, — how to manage the elections,— 
who if the fittest tool,— who will run the nwtest, go the farthest, and 
hold out the longest for the least wages of corruption, — are the only 
ia*rahies. To give muscle and durability to their influence is the 
single end of their political system. For this, Britosh antipathies are 
stimulated; for this, British injuries are magnified; for this, French 
affections are cultivated, and French insultf and injuries palliated or 
concealed; for this, we had restriction; for this, embargo; for this, 
we have war; for this, war shall be continued ; and, if peace come, 
for this, peace shall be concluded. For unprincipled ambition in 
power effects not even pubbo good, except from corrupt motives. 
• • • • • 

•In treating of our condition, I shall not waste the hour in idle 
(egrets or vain criminations. The hand of ruin is upon us and upon 
The deep and ancient root of the p ro sp er ity of lsasseehu- 
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setts if withering. Our commerce, imvjgation, and fisheries art 
A whirlwind from the Wert is poring orcr those massy pfflm of ov 
greatness, and they are already prostrate. Lsmontation and despair 
•nit not the condition of freemen, —least of all, of the fr eeman of 
Massachusetts. To them it belong to be miadml of the chsiaafnr of 
their ancestors, -—men keen to discern and resolute to perform their 
duties,— generous spirits, whom power could not tempt, nor fraud 
ensnare, nor force subdue. The descendant! of such men ounjnt to 
blush at being satisfied with shuffling along from one mode of 
•ion to another, and from one stage of corr uptio n to another; 
indiridual happy, if hit head escapes the bolt intended for the 
ruin ; content with life and precarious enjoyment to-day and 
row, careless of the long extent of time which is to come 
The grave will soon close upon us and our Tain joys and vainer 
paeons. Ton are fathers. What political inheritance do yon lenro 
to your children? Where lie the sources of the erfls which w* out 

for? What are the remedies? What are our dunes? 

• • • • • 

M The sources of our sufferings lie deeper than e m b ar go or war, 
great as are both those evils. Washington foresaw and foretold that 
these men • would be satisfied with nothing short of a change hi our 
political system. 9 * But Washington himself did not fo r es ee, nor could 
any human eye hare fo res een , the change which in so short a 
of time has been made in the internal relations of this country; 
km could he hare foreseen the change which artful constructioii and 
interested usurpation hare made in the principles of our Con stituti on. 

• • . . • 

" It is a notorious fact, that, partly by the operation of the slave 
ratio in the Constitution, and partly by the* unexampled emigistiuns 
into the West, the proportions of political power among the States of 
this country have changed since the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion in a degree as unanticipated as the result is eventful and ominous 
On the proportion of its political power, in an association like ours, 
does the safety of every State which is a member of it depend. And 
reason teaches, and safety requires, that this proportion should have 
some reference to the nature and greatness of its interests. 

• • • • . 

M A free people have a right, and it is their duty, to inquire into 
the securities they possess for their liberties and properties; and to one 

• ManhtJTt Lift) of WssUngto* YoL Y. p. M of the 
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they be such as ought to gire content to wise and virtuous 

There if nothing mysterious in the fabric of oar freedom, 
i no divine right of Kings, or Presidents, or Congresses, in the 
impound. By the Const i tution of the Commonwealth of Mat- 
t§ it if made our duty frequently to retort to first principles. 
« not only the right to examine the top and the shaft of the 
of oar liberties, but if it appear oat of plumb, or oat of level, 
le oar doty to wok at the corner-stones and see if they are not 
iway. I know that, when these topics are touched, all the 
n — those who make profit by the shrines and are growing fat 
Sal of the sacrifices — are in an uproar, and ran about, crying, 
mstitutxm is in danger. These things lead to a dissolution of 
m. Great is Diana of the Epbesians ! 9 What? Arewenot 
? If to any individual the result of our political institutions 
Incompatible with general or particular safety, shall he not 

How, then, can the crib which we feel, or fear, be remedied 
nted ? How else can we bring our existing Constitution to 
\ of experience which Washington has told us is ' the surest 
I of its real tendency 9 ? In my judgment, concealment in 
e is not so much an error as a crime. For a crime it is for 
i, in a free country, to see, or beliere that he sees, distinct 

surrounding the commonwealth and be silent concerning 
ther through fear of personal responsibility, or in subserviency 
palhy or the prejudices of the times. 



degree in which the p ropor ti ons of political power among the 
if this Union hare been changed, by time and usurpation, 
e adoption of the Constitution, admits of a very Taried and 
e illustration. I shall confine myself to the statement of one 
frets, rather by way of indicating the state of things than 
ig it. This cannot be done, in all its relations, within the 
fthe present occasion. 



8tates of Virginia and Georgia together possess a white popu- 
■t a little exceeding that of Massachusetts. Yet, through the 
: the slave ratio and the principles of the Constitution, while 
■se t t s pos s esse s in the Senate and the House of Reprcsenta* 
enty-two Totes, they possess thirty-three 1 All these States 

hare named — Virginia, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
hare paid into the treasury of the United States, in customs, 
than fifteen millions of dollars shiee the adoption of the 
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Constitution. The single State of Massachusetts hat paid awe thaa 
forty-two millions net revenue. X et| upon every queetsoit 
the life-blood of our commerce, while Mtanchnsetts, in both 
of the Legislature, baa but twenty-two votes, those 8tatet have m 
one! I state one other net The power attained in the Beam of 
Representattves by the effect of the slave ratio is twenty votaa. The 
State of Massaehasetts has bat twenty. So that this grant and 
ancient and once proud, bat now, eonstitationally speakings hamahled 
Commonwealth, has absolutely no more weight in the national scale 
than a species of beings in met as destitute of political rights an the 
brute creation. Upon theoretical principles, can anything be) amove 
shameful? The practical effect is worse than the theory. 

"Perhaps, however, it may be said that this evil is temporary, and 
that the causes which hare produced this inequality am 
operate. The met is directly the reverse* The causes are 
nent, pr ogr e s si ve, and unlimited. All the policy of the 
is shaped to strengthen them. The Constitution itself ha* 
lated in order to augment the oppressive preponderancy of 
ter of the country. 



" Even this state of things, nominating as it is, might be 
Notwithstanding it presents little comfort for the present and lam 
consolation for the future ; notwithstanding it indicates this 
condition as the result of oar political association,— that the 
States govern the old, the unsettled the settled,— that the inHn^p m 
of emigrants prevail over those of the ancient natives, and that a black 
population outbalances the white,— that from woods and lakes and 
desert wildernesses legislators issue, controlling the destinies of a sea- 
board people, paralyzing all their interests and darkening all their 
prospects ; — all this notwithstanding, still the condition might be en* 
dured, upon the principle that it was the fair result of the «*w»paffc 
We had agreed that all the people within the ancient limits of the 
United States should be placed on the same footing, and had granted 
an undoubted right to Congress to admit States at will wikm Cat 
ancient limits. We had done more: we had submitted to throw onr 
rights and liberties and those of our children into common stock with 
the Southern men and their slaves, and had agreed to be content with 
what remained after they and their negroes were served. 
• • • • • 

44 But what shall we say to what is called the admS— fr « of 
ana into the Union? What shall we say to the annexation of a 
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ate wkle of the old United 8tates? — what to the 
d power — > indeed already ■*- 0O6 iwtince exerdted — of 
r, 8tetes beyond the Mississippi as unlimited in point of Dumber 
steal? The indifference with which that usurpation has been 
1 hi this part of the country is an erent as astonishing as it is 
a. . . . • Louisisns is spoken of as being an integral part of 
aaa, with as mnch indifference as though it had been admitted 
an q asst hmab lo authority. We hear of the intention of cutting I 

■to new States, with as much unconcern as though we had no ' 

t in the matter. Yet every additional State augments that 
sag inequality of political influence which already grinds our 
a in the dust, mats oar chains, and makes more certain and 
a the eoaditioB of oar political servitude. 

• • • • • 

is, then, is the andeiriahle condition of the people of the Com- 
afth of Massachusetts, That proportion of political power 
they possessed at the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
i, and the p ropor ti on which remains has not one characteristic 
Sty or justice, — whether we take age, or intelligence, or enter- 
r wealth, or physical strength, or population, as the measure of 
i just and equal This p ro p or ti on, thus diminished, is every 
»s™A«»g still farther, in a geome tri cal ratio, by the operation 
igas, partly the effects of the fair principles of our association 
rtly of usurpation. Such is the result of that 'experience 9 to 
irashfngton refers us as the 'test of erery coaa&tutium.' Is this 
of things which ought to give content to wise and virtuous 



it is with the people of erery State, so it is with the people of 

enmonwealth,— -the individuals composing this State owe to 

pie of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts an allegiance origi- 

terent, native, and perpetual True it is that the people of 

aaaoawealth have tr ans f er red a certain specified portion of 

ice, originally due to them from the individuals composing 

late, to a certain extrinsic association called the United States. «■ 

■aaferred portion of allegiance is not only limited in its nature, 

a also conditional The condition is, that the principles of the 

■thai should be p r c s ei v e d inviolate. Whether any such vio- 

■ave occurred, or whether it be such as essentially affects 

arities of their rights and liberties, are questions which the 

of each of the asso ci s t e d States are competent not only to 
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discuss, bat to decide. And we in this Ooauunweetth hare 
to thank the greet Giver of every good gift that he 1m 
upon this people not only the right to melee, bat the power to tapper^ 
en j decision to whioh they may be called by a manifest violation ef 
their liberties. If the people of the Commonwealth of 
■hall erer become slaves, it will be from cboiee, and not 
—it will be, not because they have not the power to 
freedom, bat because they are unworthy of it 



This war, the measures which preceded it, and the mode of < 
it on, are all undeniably Southern and Western policy, and not na 
policy of the commercial 8tates. Now it is, in my apprelmmnon, ef 
little importance, if the vital interests of the Commonwealth ef Massa- 
chusetts are destroyed, whether the blow be given through q 
fadifierenoe, or design. Undtr tits* in/mmes* mey mm 
And if the apathy of the commercial States oontmne, and the 
spirit of party render them blind to their natural mteresta, the 
which has wrought this destruction will be perpetuated. Hie 
perpetuated, we may call ourselves what we pl e a se , — in the eye ef 
reason andoommon sense we are slaves ; and I add,— ftrl 
natures of the predominating inflnencfo of those States,—! 
very desirable masters. 





then, is the undeniable condioon of the United 
sectional cabal governing them, not aeoording to the 
of any part, but solely according to the i ntere s ts of their own 
tion ; deceiving and misleading the inland influences, cor ruptin g ami 
depressing the commercial The basis of their power not temp m ar / , 
but permanent, because it rests upon changes which time ami 
tion have made in the relative proportion of the powers of the 
tution. What are the remedies ? The spirit of Washington 
' Submit to no change by usurpation. If the distribution or 
tion of the constitutional power be wrong, let it be cor r e cte d mac 
stitutional way. 9 

44 But how is this to be effected, weak, divided, and oppressed as 
the commercial States ? I answer, Let them be ashamed of the 
Be wise for the future. Put away these divisions. Let eommon inter* 
ests cement your affections. Out from your councils, and out from year 
confidence, be every man who will not maintain the old foundations ef 
New England prosperity. Follow no longer after the rt or t lines ami 
commandments of men from the mountains. Contend earnestly ftr 
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aercial frith delivered by your fathers. And let him who will 

lepforhbetoyouworsetbananmfidel 

ancient divisions cease, and the poor triumphs of party be for- 

i the contemplation of the interests of Massachusetts. The 

name of government, the respect doe to authority, the 

1 p re te nsions of impostors in power, hare misled many, 
leaven! the scales are fast falling from the eyes. The snare 
pwler is broken, and New England is escaping, 
remember. It is not relief from commercial restrictions, nor 
ftainment of peace, nor yet the change of yoor rulers, that is 

object of yoor struggles. Doubtless the jugglers will shift 
when they see the old game is discovered. They understand 
', the commercial influences are not to be crushed in a mo- 
Uthough the leviathan is hooked, he cannot be drawn at 
I speared to the land. He must be played backward and 
at the end of the line, — now a little given, and then taken 
ml, exhausted by idle efforts, the strength- and adhesion of 

gone, his fat shall be transferred to the mountains, and he 
tain, the skeleton of his former greatness, the scorn and the 
his spoilers. 

le of Massachusetts 1 People of the commercial States 1 Look 
bondatione of your security. Strive to bring back the prin- 
d p ropor ti ons of the Constitution to the standard of Wash- 
Nay, more, — by a great consentaneous and constitutional 
ire to bring it back to the principles of wise and honorable 
Look at the fret, that, by the operation of the slave ratio in 
itntion and by the unlimited power of making new States, 
i result of the provisions of the Constitution, partly of usurpa- 
proportion of political power bears no relation to the propor* 
mr real interests. Recollect that this state of things is daily 
worse. Remember that the very blacks of the Southern 
i equal in weight, in the political scale, to the whole State of 
setts. Is this a condition of things patiently to be borne by 
at least without one constitutional effort? If it be, we de- 
it we endure. We deserve to be what we are,— of no more 
an slaves." 

Nation was received by the Federalists in all parts of 
try with the warmest applause. His old Congressional 
ad other prominent members of the party sent him let- 
of cordial agreement with its sentiments, and of high 
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approval of its method. Mr. David B. Ogden, perhaps the head 
of the bar of New York at thai time, wrote to him as felbvs, 
May 18th: — 

"I have long been of the opinion that the course of pobfie 
in this coontrj wat such at naturally, and I behove h 
destroy the weight and influence of the Northern 
and I cannot bat think the country under great obligstkxa te 
placing the subject before the people in the strong and able 
in which it is done by this oration. The than has arrived 
troth most be spoken, and spoken plainly, or we are lost" 

The following letter from Ur. Gooverncur Morris shows 
strong party spirit must hare been when it could suffer the idea 
of resisting the imposition of taxes for the purpose of pmMsng 
for the payment of the interest of a public debt, loplfr con- 
tracted, to enter the mind of so eminent a disciple of the armasJ 
of Washington and Hamilton. 

u Dkab Sa :— Accept, I pray, my thanks for the oration, yen had 
the kindness to send. I hare read it twice with 
not merely as a composition, though in that respect 
the profound sense and jest views which it displays. The subject yen 
have broached must be punned, and our national co m p a ct hronajhtts 
the test of reascm,iiutured by experience. That 
tion must be thoroughly examined, — Can a fiommairial people 
raonixe with the matters of dares? In me mean time, it is 
that taxes be opposed on the broad principle that it is impious afifas ts 
shed the blood of man in unjust war, and to support those who com- 
mit that impiety. Should it be objected, at it probably will, to favsr 
lenders and their associates, that public faith is pledged, it may ss 
replied that a pledge wickedly given is not to be redeemed; 
the pledge was not given, for acts of Congress violating the 
tion are void. The issue of paper money receivable in taxes was en- 
constitutional, because it was a violation of faith, previously pledged, 
that the produce of those taxes should be applied in payment of ear 
old debt; and in like manner the second appropriation of the same 
taxes to a new loan was a violation of the first contract The snV 
scribers to that loan, therefore, will have no right to en s splai a, fori! 
was their duty to cvamine the validity of the act besore they 
scribed. Moreover, the refusal to lay taxes which could 
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wiated wh in itnlf a sufficient waning. Let then the [il 
the original] patriot! who trotted after this warning apply for 
at to the gentlemen who violated public faith in the very act by 
they pretended to pledge it Thoie who say they are the friends 
ee win give themselves the lie, if, directly or indirectly, they 
i the meant of war. And they most not pretend to be actuated 
riotie sentiment; for not only it the war nnnecettary and unjust, 
professed object, if attainable, it inconsistent with our interest 
r rights. Moreover, a satisfactory arrangement on the subject 
rcssmcuil it in oar power at any moment; for to obtain it re- 
eeither the force of armies, the skill of generals, nor the dex- 
f ministers. Let the first article of a treaty be proposed by us, 
. it be the acknowledgment of a belligerent's right to take hit 
I from neutral merchant-ships, at an unquestionable principle 
ie law. Let us then call on the British negotiator for a second 

containing such regulation! of the practice of that right at 
■nk convenient. We need not hesitate about submitting to 
Me which they will submit to in their turn; for, at it it a sound 
of legal prudence that no man need be wiser than the law, so 
ifo maxim of political prudence, that no nation need be prouder 
e British. 

fc esse nti al at it it to peace that supplies be withheld, it it not 
ential to the recovery of those rights which the commercial 
have lost by their compact with slave-holders, and the sub- 
fc abate of that compact I stop; for why should I give you 
able to read what you have long since thought ? This letter 
• to much exceeds all reasonable bound, that I must pray your 

for what it contains, and extend it no further than to assure 
the esteem and respect with which I am yours, 

"GOUYBBNEUB MORJUB." 

mel Pickering wrote to him from Washington, May 

Philadelphia, inquiry was made for your oration before the 
igton Benevolent Society, and since my arrival here I have 
xjuested to obtain a copy or two, from which an edition may 
ished in that city. I brought with me the copy you presented 
and will transmit that to Philadelphia at soon at I receive it 
see member s of Congress who wish to read it I suppose you 
parcel for distribution among your friends. At any rate, 1 
m to tend me some, if bat two or three copies. . . . . We have 
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notycthadasingmdocuiaentfroai the Es»cutr?e. 1kwj«i^M 
■lent, probably canvassing to know At members who win eupport tkt 
plant of the Executive, whatever they may be.* 

Hit friend Mr. Elitha B. Potter, member of the Hoot* fa* 
Bhode Island, after paying hit tribute of praise to the ocatioa, 
goes oo to giro an account of a fiJte alam at the Gapitol of the. 
near approach of the British, which did bat anticipate the tnt* 
ahum which overtook it about a twelvemonth afterwuda. The 
letter bean date July 19th. 

"We have htd nothing very investing at this pltot mania 
dayt pott Since the night before lttt all hat been alarm and 
sion. An express then arrived, informing that the British ieet 
on their way up the Fotonae with a fair whole nail [de] 
that their object was thit place. We toon afterwards heard that part 
of them were in the Potomac, and the remainder htd goon to 
polis, and were landing their facet at that place. We had 
faces among the war gentry yesterday morning, 
with the Regular*, City Volunteers, and Militia, left thit oity and 
orer the Eastern Branch, and went to Fort Warburton, and hm 
returned. The alarm has this morning a little subsided. We had a 
secret session yesterday for two or three hours, which gate an 
tunity of hearing tome patriotic speeches; bat with those I 
much disturbed, at yon know I am not much far war and ^gHS-y If 
this place should be attacked, I shall neither ran nor fight My pride 
will not permit mo to run, and I detest this war too much to fight" 

Mr. Bleecker wrote from Albany, May 14th, speaking of thit 
oration: — 

"Its tone and spirit are approved by erery one I have heard speak 
of it I regret that there are not more copies in pamphlet farm fa 
distribution in this part of the country. It is particularly important 
that the facts and opinions you hare so impressively stated should be 
extensively diffused in this State. Our people are yet blind." 

The letter from Mr. Artemas Ward,— Mr. Quincy*s successor 
for the First District, the son of the first Major-General commit- 
tioned in the Revolutionary war, and himself afterwards Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas for many years, — from which the 
following extracts are made, contains tome boarding-house goasip 
doubtless interesting to his correspondent, and some statemente 
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6 hat taken place in C/t family. Not one has been there thia 
i who were boarders in your days. How thia happened I can- 
al, aa I neither inquire into nor disclose family secrets. . . . < 
boarders are Mr. Stockton, Mr. Sehnreman, and Mr. Coxe, 
from New Jersey, Mr. Daggett, the aneceanr of Mr. 
ich, Mr. Webstar, and myselC Mr. Stockton is a celebrated 
r,— the first in his State. He has been before, some jean ago, 
iber of the Senate and the House; bat, like all other new mem- 
baa not feel that all the fight is his own. Mr. Sehnreman is a 
ound, jtsdiaous, sensible man. Has heretofore been a member 

8enate and the House. Mr. Coxe is a gentleman farmer, sen- 
sad scientific in his waj, well educated, etc Mr. Daggett is a 
r of great celebrity, and a companionable, pleasant man. Mr. 
nr 70a know. When I arriTed at Washington I found the 
• gentlemen in possession. Mr. Daggett came with an order 
dr. Goodrich for his birthright. Mr. Webster and myself took 
ens left. .... My accommodations are good, but I left much 

at home, to which I cast many a longing look. .... The 
eDor of the Exchequer has not yet opened his budget It is ro- 

that it will soon be done. Mr. Fitkin says the Committee of 

and Means have agreed upon a report, excepting as to the 
rhen the bills are to go into operation, which they are about to 
, impotiiig taxes. Mr. Eppes is for making the day far distant 
saka of this session of Congress as being unnecessary, etc., and 
sot march up to the taxes with so bold a front as some of his 
en. There is, in my mind, good ground for bettering that the 
1 of the Administration party are much embarrassed. All agree 
axes are necessary ; but when they put forth their hands and 
the bone and flesh of their sereral sections, each wishes to eare 
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The Mr. Webster mmthmrf in this letter was the ^fl***-**^ 
orator, who began his long public lift at this tune as a Beprn- 
eentatife from New Hampshire. The nomination of flU11 *t g n, 
of which Mr. Ward speaks, was to be one of the two special 
commissioners appointed to join Mr. Adams at St Peterabtjrg 
for the purpose ^of procuring the mediation of the Emperor 
Alexander between England and the United States. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Gallatin was resisted on the grounds men- 
tioned bj Ur. Ward, but especially because he stiU rstained the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury, the duties of which were 
performed by the Secretary of the Nary. The nomination was 
finally rejected at this time, though it was confirmed on ita re- 
newal many months later. The other commissioner was James 
A. Bayard of Delaware, who had most ably represented his 8tate 
in the House and the Senate since 1797. He had always been a 
consistent Federalist, and was one of those whom Mr. Jefferson 
honored by a posthumous attack, although he owed his first dee* 
tion to Mr. Bayard's preferring him to Burr as the least of two 
evils. His consenting to accept office at the hands of Mr. Ifnfr 
son was naturally an occasion of some suspicion and displeasure 
to his old political comrades. It was in reply to a letter from 
Mr. Quincy containing some intimation of this natare that Col- 
onel Pickering wrote the following answer :— 

Colonel Pickering to Mr. Quincy. 

* Wamdmm, Jwm IT, XIZSl 
11 Dear Sir : — I have this evening received your letter of the 10th, 
and will take due care of that enclosed. 

44 Although Mr. Bayard's conduct was not, on all occasions, jnst 
what I wished, yet in the main it was correct, according to mar winm; 
and he certainly possesses eminent talents. On my way hither I tall 
in with a gentleman of considerable distinction for intelligence and 
learning, — a native, though not a resident in Delaware. Speaking of 
Bayard he said : • He is a man of supreme ambition. He is at the 
same time wealthy. Having abilities, wealth, and ambition, what can 
he want? Honors, — such honors wow as may lead to the highest 
Asree/ffr. 
• From the ^formation of different gentlemen who cua te ts s d with 
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Bayard, I am satisfied that be e ap ec te d Um nnanon would effect a 
peace. He particelari y arid that his inttroctioni were broad enough 
to render peace practicable. 

*A discussion took place to-day on Mr. Webster's resolution*.* 
Mr. Grofrenorf apoke ably, and his coUeagoe Oakley $ ( w ko cornea 
in Emottfi piece) displayed very great ingenuity. Grundy and Cal- 
houn wiU probably exhibit to-oaorrow ; and Webster, with Mr. Gas- 
tonf of North Carolina (a rery eloquent nun), I hope will dote the 
debate. As much as many of the Executive party wish to prevent 
the inquiry, I am inclined to think the resolution will be substantially 
adopted ; while I am aware that the most influential mem ber s of the 
ruling party are insensible to shame, and will therefore strain ertrj 
nerve to crush the inquiry. Cheves and Lowndes hare been silent. 
Taliaferro again contests Hungerford's electionj and attempted to 
net the whole election aside as irregular and illegal Speaker Clay' 
and Calhoun exerted themselves for the purpose; and the former 
eapeciaDy, I am assured, is greatly mortified at his defeat ; a majority 
of sour declared the election valid, so far as that Hungerfbrd should 
keep his seat, subject to a scrutiny of the polls. 

M With great esteem and respect, I am yours, 

44 T. Pickering.* 

Although no longer in Congress, Mr. Quincy had by no means 
retired from public life. At the spring election of 1813 he was 
chosen one of the Senators from Boston in the State Legislature ; 
and his course there soon made him quite as prominent before 
the country, and as well abated by the Democratic orators and 
newspapers, as he had ever been in Washington. He easily took 
the lead in the Senate, and, in conjunction with his friends Lloyd 

• Besolntkms calling for information at to bow and when the government ob- 
tained Information concerning Bonaparte's Decree of April 88, 1811. 

f Thomas P. Grotvenor of New York, member from 1818 to 1818; one of the 
best debaters in the House. 

| Thomas J. Oakley was an eminent lawyer of Mew Tork; bora, 1788; gradu- 
ated at Yale College, 1801; Justice and Chief Justice of the Superior Court; 
tied, 1887. 

$ William Gaston was one of the most distinguished citizens of North Caro- 
lou, and a Arm Federalist throughout; Member of Congress, 1818 to 1817. He 
ens a graduate of Princeton College, and was a very eultivated and aoeom- 
ififtbedmen. He died in 1844. 

| John TaJieJerro, who was many years in the Hoaes at different times, did 
n* succeed in unseating John P. Hungerford now. Huagerford was a Jtevom- 
He art ftom 1818 ts 1817. 
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rod Otii in the House) — the former of whom had resigned bu 
seat in the Senate of the United States, — presented a front of 
opposition, not to say resistance, to the war policy of the Ad- 
ministration scarcely less alarming to its fears than tbe successes 
of the enemy in those early days of the war. A remonstrance 
was agreed apon reprobating the war as impolitic and unjtut 
after the repeal of the Orders in Council, — as having '.iie color at 
least of being waged in alliance with France against England, — 
as having no just occasion in the vexed question of impressment, 
because that is=ue had never been presented to England as one 
of peace or war, and because the resources or negol 
not been yet exhausted upon it. It went on to state that t 
Northern people, who had no need of Southern aid for their d 
fence, had consented to the slave representation for the purp 
of obtaining national protection for their commerce ; but tin '■- 
commerce, far from receiving that protection, had been for yens 
tbe object of a systematic course of hostilities from the general 
government, ending in its destruction by this war. 

Another report was accepted at the same time, denouncing the 
purchase of Louisiana, on the grounds with which my reader) 
are by this time sufficiently familiar, and proposing a joint reso- 
lution instructing the Senators and requesting the Representa- 
tives of the State to endeavor to obtain a repeal of tbe act of 
Congress admitting Louisiana into the Union. The report was ac- 
cepted, and tbe joint resolution passed both Houses. This report 
was transmitted at once to Colonel Pickering, at Washington, by 
Mr. Quincy, from whom the following answer was received, with 
all despatch. His prophecy as to the secession of the Western 
States, as the consequence of that extension of territory, sbowl 
how inscrutable is tbe future of nations to the vision even of 
the most experienced and sagacious statesmen. 

Colonel Fickkbixo to Ma. Qdikct, 

"DlaR Sin: — I this day received under your cover tbe Report af 
tbe Joint Committee concerning the admtMMM of Louisiana 
into the Union. That " 
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i of a protest might be expedient; but, under my present new 
subject, I regret the proposed resolution instructing the dele- 
finom lfsasachusitfs to endeavor to obtain a repeal of the act of 
em lor admitting Louisiana into the Union. You know the at- 
most be fruitless. I presume that some who opposed the adnris- 
onld not now rote to repeal It seems to be one of those acts 
eh the saying applies, Quod nonJUri debet, factum valet. 
onsider the thing as utterly hopeless. More States wOl be created, 
than the first disfranchised. The first and only remedy wOl be 
the Southern Atlantic States shall open their eyes, and see their. 
fewest in a close and firm connection with the Northern half of 
lion. Then Congress wOl equalise the public burdens ; wad then 
astern fkates with Louisiana will fly off. They will detach 
Ives, take to their own use all the Western lands, and leave the 
national debt on the shoulders of the Atlantic 8tates. 
44 1 am, dear sir, sincerely yours, 

* T. PiOKKmnro." 

\ action of Mr. Quincy, however, which drew down the 
iolent deounciatioos of the war party upon his head waa 
port and resolution annexed, written and offered by him on 
session of a vote of thanks to Captain Lawrence for the 
e of the Peacock coming up from the House for the con- 
tce of the Senate. The report did ample justice to the 
skill and military and civil virtues of Captain Lawrence ; 
mnmended — on the ground that previous votes of the same 
in honor of other victorious officers, had been regarded by 
eoDscientioQs persons as an encouragement to an unjust, 
sssary, and iniquitous war— that the following resolution 
fried in its stead, which was accordingly done : — 

waked, That in a war like the present, waged without justifiable 
and prose cut ed in a manner indicating that conquest and am- 
irs its real motives, it is not becoming a moral and religious . 
to ex p r es s any approbation of military and naval exploits not 
lately conne ct ed with the defence of our sea-coast and soiL" 

ether this refusal to acknowledge the services of a gallant 
ieritorious officer, rendered in the coarse of his duty, was 
ifale on the part of the Legislature, I shall not stop to 
sr« My readers are co mp e te nt to decide that question for 
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themselves. But it showed, in the mo* emphatio , 

strength of political fooling sjm! of paity spirit at that time, 
move intense and bitter by the general distress which thorn 
brought upon all nnka of aocietj. It was denounced at Wi 
ington at M moral treason/* and the p h r ar ft M tmbeoomlng a 
and religious people* became almost as much a popular by- 
word as "peaceably if they can, forcibly if they most," itssst 
In January, 1824, when the Democrats had obtained the control 
of the State, this resolution was ordered, by a strict party vets, 
to be erased from the journal of the Senate. This was done em 
the motion of Mr. Beth Spragoe of Doxbnry, an active Demo- 
cratic politician ever since Democracy was, who expiated the 
services which he had thus ignorantly rendered to slavery 
ing his prima of manhood, by the active, intelligent, and 
wearied anti-slavery labors of his old age. This venerable 
who died in 1847 in his eighty-eighth year, often said to me that 
he wished he could be elected to the Senate once more, only that 
he might endeavor to undo what he had then done,— to axpsmgs 
the expunging, and restore the record to the condition in which 
it stood before he touched it Mr. Spragoe was the lather ef 
Mr. Peleg Sprague, formerly a Senator from Maine in Congiess, 
and latterly Judge of the United States District Court for Mas- 
sachusetts, for many years. 

The legislative action I have related was but a mint expres- 
sion of the sense of injury felt by the majority of the people 
of Massachusetts, and indeed of New England. The hardships 
which the course of the Administration had brought to the door 
of almost every man in the Northern region, and especially in 
that portion of it which lies along the sea-coast, had set the fine 
of New England as a flint against the war and its promoters. 
The feeling of disaffection to the general government outside the 
walls of the State-House was much deeper and more embittered 
than that which found utterance within them. In private circles 
and through the press the doctrine that the injuries inflicted upon 
the rights and interests of New England would justify the 
strongest measures for the vindication of the one and the main- 
tenance of the other, was eagerly and passionately affirmed and 
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argued. The intense excitement of thote days extended itself 
over many months. Thai it did not break oat into actual resist- 
ance was doe to the settled habits of order and obedience to 
law in which the institutions of New England had bred and con- 
firmed her people. And that this feeling was not confined to that 
region is shown by the following letter from Gouverneor Morris, 
• retired statesman and diplomatist, a man of fortune and elegant 
tastes,— one who had everything to lose, and nothing to gain, by 
a political convulsion. 

Ma. Moamis to Ma. Qonrcr. 

"Mmmuxia, Aagwt IS, 1S1I. 

"Dsax Sib: — Accept my thanks for your favor of the 10th. In 

he present state of publio affairs oar greatest danger is, I think, in 

he timidity of those who see and feel the present evils, but are dis- 

racted by the apprehension 'of what may happen 9 should the state 

f things be changed. The change, if it take place, most be effected 

j the Tery men whose moral condition produces that timidity. In 

rdinary cases, ambitioos demagogues effect revolutions by stirring 

3 the dregs of manhiml to revolt against established order and the 

hoksoms restraints of law. If that class of the community be now 

Bed into action, the country will be plunged in a still greater 

pth of di str es s , and have no hope of relief but from despotism, 

iich, indeed, most soon take place if the present state of things 

stinne unchecked. But those who fear for the future may console 

unselves by the reflection, that a change by mob power cannot be 

de. If, therefore, they will do their duty, the whole authority will 

in their hands, and can be so modified and deposited as to secure 

moaent, good^frtt government. To develop this proposition would 

aire a treatise instead of a letter, and is moreover unnecessary, for 

t must be convinced of it; and (key are not convinced only because 

r look at what they may lose by action, and shut their eyes on 

it they swat lose by inaction. I am ready to acknowledge the value 

i r o pe r ty, but I pray these gentlemen to consider that we are now 

he down-hill road to that condition in which there is no property,— 

not in life itself, --because there is no security. 

I will not presume to say what steps should be taken, but I hold 

obT ready to follow any honest lead. 

~ ncnoTS me, wuiy yours, 

* GOUTSBHZUB MOBBIS." 
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One of the oddest conjunctions into which the 
chances of political life brought my father was the 
made him the corres p ondent of Matthew Lyon, first of Yi 
and afterwards of Kentucky, for several years a most 
political actor on the Congressional scene. He was a native of 
Ireland, and came to this country as a redemptiooer, or an emi- 
grant whose services were sold for a term of years by the im- 
porter to pay for his passage and other expenses. He was 
bought by a dtisen of Vermont, where in doe time he grew into 
a conspicuous member of the Anti-Washington party. In 1797 
he went to Congress, where he inaugurated, in January, 1798* 
the series of acts of personal insult and violence which have die* 
graced Congress from time to time from that day to this, by spit- 
ting in the face of Mr. Griswold of Connecticut on some occasion 
of offence he took at him. The House refusing to expel Urn, 
by a strict party vote, Mr. Griswold took justioe into Ue ewa 
hands, and caned him in his seat a few days after w ards , for which 
irregular process of redress he too went soot-free, also by a party 
vote, neither the Administration nor the Opposition oommanAf 
the two thirds requisite for the expulsion of a member. Lyon 
acted with the Anti-Admins and Jefiersoniaa party fer the chief 
of his Congressional career, carrying his professions of republi- 
can purism beyond even the canons set up by the most advanced 
section of the Democratic party,— as when he asked to be 
specially excused from accompanying the House to present the 
Address to President Adams in response to his Message, which 
was then tho custom, on tho ground that it was an anti-ropublican 
and slavish mimicry of monarchical customs. Later in the same 
year he was tried, convicted, fined, and imprisoned for libel under 
the Alien and Sedition laws, his party still refusing to expel him, 
on his return to his seat in the House, after the expiration of hie 
sentence. At the end of his term he did not return to Vermont, 
but emigrated to Kentucky, from which State he obtained an 
election to the House in 1808. My father once asked him how 
he managed this matter. " By establishing myself at a cross- 
roads by which everybody in the district passed from time to 
time* and abusing the sitting member I" was bis simple and 
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txplanation of die phenomenon. During his membership 
tacky lie acted with die Federalist* in opposition to the 
e and the other restrictive acts of the Administration, 
at probably the canae of his illustrating one of my father's f 

sayings, — "that politics, like misery, brings a man ao- 
with strange bedfellows." His letters bear marks of |fl 

rfect education, not uneeMom of what Lord Chesterfield 
nricukr orthography "; but they indicate strength and 
sf character and sound common-sense. Indeed, these 
could not be wanting in one who carried his first election 
> e*s by means of a newspaper of which he was not 

he editor, but for which he cast the types, and made the 

it of bass-wood himself. I will giro some brief speci- 
his letters. 

r tell you that I am very well pleased with the part Massa- 
tas acted in the political drama before us. Her Governor has 
eert. Her Assembly hare acted like men who sincerely loved 
itry. But the New England States are beaten in the politi- 
for President The mobbish Democratic spirit has carried ■ 

i far on towards ruin. But I cannot, will not, despair for this 
. the foundations of which I hare labored with as much seal 
tee erer labored for Heaven or his God. You must not de- 
[assachusetts must not despair. Let me see no disposition in 
d disunion. She must save the nation she created. 8he has 
*4 power and influence to do so. She is now regenerated on 
it principles of the Revolution. Let her move majesties! to- 
main object, the salvation of the nation, and all will be well.* 

nowledge the long-suffering of your part of the nation is 
i your forbearance wonderful. But I hope New England 
is very critical day, act like politicians and patriots. They 
tint (as God would have it) those who caused the war are 
most, or the constituents of those, while the Eastern pco- 
the satisfaction to see the navy, which they have ever fos- • 

iniag laurels and making reprisals. The Western people 
ably disappointed in all their projects. Their friends are 
and their efforts despised by their enemy, bringing home 
1 disgrace to the doors of those bullying politicians in whom 
id too much confidence.* 

thcr need to tell this characteristic story of Matthew 
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Lyon's method of managing hb constituents, la tboee daya of 
few newspapers and tedious postal communication, it waa the 
custom of the members from the remoter and moce thinly set- 
tled sections of the country to write political lettera to their con- 
stituents, giving an account of what b now called • the ehoatioa," 
which were printed and distributed under their frank. On day 
my father asked Lyon how he aroided offending those of hb con- 
stituents to whom he neglected to send hb political miaefoe%ae 
it was quite impossible that he should remember them nlL «I 
manage it in this way," he replied. " When I em canTaeaing my 
district, and I come across a man who looks distantly and coldly 
at me, I go up cordially to him and say, 4 My dear friend, yen 
got my printed letter last session, of course?' 'No, air/ replies 
the man with offended dignity, • I got no such thing. 9 «HbP 
I cry out in a passion. 'No!! Damn that port-office/ 9 Them 
I make a memorandum of the man's name and afltlu— y and 
when I get back to Washington I write him an autograph letter, 
and all b put to rights." 

I will end this chapter with the lettera of John Randolph be- 
longing to the year 1818, — another of the strange bedfellows 
with whom politics had brought my lather acquainted, though 
tainly as different a one from Matthew Lyon as nature, 
stances, and education could make two men. 

Mb. Randolph to Mb. Qunror. 

"Ia*mtiua (Y*0b April IS, ISIS a 

"Dear Sib: — I thank you very sincerely for your remembrance 
of me. Your letter, the Report on Impressment, and the newspaper 
containing the Celebration of the Russian successes in the town of 
Boston, hare all been received. This festival does honor to those who 
planned and presided over it, and, as primus inter pares, I beg that yam 
will present my best respect* to Mr. Otis. In return for all these 
civilities, I hare to tell you that my election is lost The 
of government hare been silently and secretly at work since last 
tumn, and while my friends indulged in a fatal security they hare 
been undermined. My opponent has descended to the lowest and 
most disgraceful means,— riding from house to house, and attending 
day and night meetings in the cabins and horeb of the lowest of the 
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He was pretest at fourteen of the* preachings (seven of 

ild at night) the week before the election. At the eleo- 

this county (Prince Edward) yesterday, Mr. £. said I bad 

the Administration with being under French influence. In 

told the freehol der ! that I would prove it, and did to their sat* 

. A notoriooj rilUin named Tom Logwood, from Bocking- 

10 waa committed to the Penitentiary tome years ago for for- 
Bk-aotes of the United States (I waa on hia jury), undertook 
: impertinently to me when on the bench. He had been teen 
5, talking, and drinking with E. at Buckingham. (N. B. Mr. 
i released him by a pardon.) I never aaw such indignation, 
ndrel waa obliged to take to hia heels and make hia escape 
• he would hare been beaten to a jelly. 

■ant people were made to beliere that the British fleet had 
» the Chesapeake to aid my election ; and the Russian medi- 
s also been played off with great effect on the uninformed. 

11 lose his election also. Sheffy is safe, and Breckenridgo 
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i every good wish, I am, dear sir, most truly yours, 

"JOHBT RaKBOLPH OF ROAXOES. 

r give my love to Tudor." 

Thb Sams to the Same. 

"Roamo, Maj », in*. 
m 8m: — You lay me under obligations which I know not 
requite, and yet I cannot help requesting a continuance of 
[ have been highly gratified to-day by the receipt of your let- 
ic 5th, and the accompanying pamphlet. I have read them 
h deep attention, and with a melancholy pleasure which I 
bd it difficult to describe. You are under some misappre- 
respecting my opinions in regard to certain men and meas- 
the true sources of our present calamities. They are not 
ly, if at all, variant from your own. It is time indeed to speak 
I if, ml fear, the canine race in New York have returned to 
ah, the voice of truth and of patriotism will be as the voice 
vying in the wilderness. I feel most sensibly the difficulties 
ttuataon, but the question is aa to the remedy. 
i taken the same views (in one respect) of the election in this 
that you have done. But, parad o xical aa it may appear, I am 
at that the war and its authors are less popular in Virginia 
r 9 and that the result of the el e ct ion here waa owing to a for* 
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tuitous conc ur rence of events, tone of them merely keel end 
The Russian mediation, however, wae the greet guB-trap. Lepee 
could not believe the! the government whieh a c c ep ted it weald have 
enj other object in view bat peace; and the glory of the Hi—Sen vie- 
tones, whieh should hare called a crimson blush to the cheeks of the 
took of Bonaparte, has thrown a false splendor aroand there, and 
given them a temporary reprieve from the se nt ence of public topeohn- 
tion which impended over them. The incapacity and imbecility of 
the British Ministry has also oontribnted to give anise popntariryto 
our own Administration. At the same tone I would not have yon ea> 
pect relief from the tjramoujr of the Southern country, the people of 
which are prepossessed by the demons of faction and discord with no 
very favorable opinion of you. And, indeed, if our own privations 
and sufferings fail to open our eyes, you cannot take U unkind that we 
should continue insensible to the grievances of others seven h undr ed 
miles off. The history of the government of this oountry, if flAHJfr 
written, would sound like romance in the ears of succeeding 
tions, and be utterly discredited by them. But tat this 
I have sometimes thought that I would undertake the task. The op- 
pression of Lord North's administration was lenity and oosnpsavion la 
the r^MM of the last six yean. Mankind have ever been the dupes 
of professions, and imposed upon by names. Wo Jbndly thought that 
we were about to become an exception to the general laws of ppfrfj 
philosophy, and our disgrace and punishment is like to be 
ate to our vanity and presumption. 

"I find that our friend, Mr. Lloyd, has resigned his seat in the 
ate, and for his sake I rejoice at his release from a state of bondage, 
not quite as abject, indeed, as that to which we were sometime subject, 
but irksome and odious to every high-minded man. 

M You have so often and so pressingly invited me to Boston, that I 
am at a loss bow to reply, except by telling 'you that, if I can 
com I wilL Be assured that I want no additional inducement to 
cute a plan that I have had long much at heart, and, if domestic 
ten will permit, 1 shall be Northward some time between 
and November. Hitherto I have not been able to add a single link to 

my chain. 

• • • • • 

"Be so good as to present me re s pectfully to Mr. Uoyd, and behove 
me, dear sir, with real regard, yours, 

a JOHBT RaVDOLPH OF ^ftirftnTE. 

M My best respects to Mr. Otis." 
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Thm Sams to thb Sams. 

ab Sot:— One of my New York pepen received to-day con- 
e answers of the two branches of your Legislature to Governor 
i excellent Address. In these state pepen I think I recognize 
i of an old acquaintance, to whom I hare been frequently 
for the most sound and constitutional expositions of the prin- 
f oar heteroclite government I think, too, that in the same 
can discern tome traces of the less familiar style of another 
an, to whom I beg to be mentioned in terms of the most cor- 
pert. My nature has become so degenerate and grovelling, 
i doable apprenticeship to the art, mystery, or craft of politics, 
the lile of me I cannot envy, whilst I admire and esteem, the 
which yon are both rendering to your country. Neither can 
i help of newspaper puns, patriotic toasts, or Congressional 
, work myself up into any serious regret that I am no longer 
be abject dominion of Mr. H. Clay & Co. Not that I would 
r of a contempt, or even insinuate anything in derogation, of 
dan suavity or courtesy, but, for the soul of me, I cannot be 
tty sorry, as one of their great orators would say, that I am 
home, where, like the Centurion, I say to one, Go, and he 
o another, Do this, and he doeth it, rather than under the 
* and order of the Calhouns, Grundys, and Scav cr s. 
i are likely to find in me at once a troublesome and unprofita- 
espondent. Far removed from our provincial capital, I can 
nothing, even if it afforded anything of interest, to send you. 
ill eyes are upon you at this time I must request you to fur- 
with such publications as Boston affords, begging you to hold 
nbrance that we hare here a little school of intelligent free* 
upon whom such things are not thrown away. I have no 
tat hundreds, who, under the influence of artifice and tempo* 
sitement, voted against me last April, now deplore it, and I 
t mil to apprise you that the greater part of those who gave 
Grage to my competitor did it under the idea that it was the 
knee to bring about peace* It was said that the government 
peace, and the Russian mission was adduced in proof of it; 
such as you and I opposed them in everything, and the enemy 

iter grant us peace until we were more united. 

rtw me, with best wishes for you and yours, and with the truest 
lear air, your friend and servant, 

M Jomr Ramdolph of Boatoeb." 
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The Sun to the Bamb. 

«Dka* Sot:— This day's mail brought me tint report of year 
Legislature on the •object of the deftnoe of Botfon. TheaotofCea- 
grem of the 23d of April, 1808, ftr arming As nmmm, v^ m yea 
know, a bantling of mjr own naming. I knew thai the brat 
ful to the right of the stepawthcra of the O onst ih i ti oa, 
that they would toy to overlay it I aafced ftr an annual 
they gave as a beggarly appointment of two hundred 
the greater part of which they have contrived to 
proceeda of the remainder they have di s tr i buted 
ites. The terms of the net are imperative; they admit of no 
tion; and if anything in the shape of political effrontery conli have 
suipiised me, I ihool d hare been aetoniehed at tha 
which this malfeasance and malversation has been, not 
ated, bat justified on the floor of Congress. Bely upm it, that, wim 
all the unimmisinft! aoDearanem of the Drosooot in this onartasi mam 
is a revulsion in the publio sentiment I have washed my 
politics, bat I cannot be insensible of the change which the 
folly of oar rulers is effecting in Virginia, and 
where the men of light and leading are gradually opening 
• *a tk» minm >n ^ ffroitorioi of Adnrinistratinn I beg yon to 
most respectfully and oordially to Mr. Lloyd, . . . . and 
yourself; dear sir, the assurance of my most sincere rajavi and at- 
tachment 

"Jomr Randolph or Jfaamonm. 

M I hope Tudor is not deficient in his duty to yourself and Ha Q. 
Pray offer to her my best wishes. 1 * 

The 8axe to the Same. 

"My dsab Sib: -—Your welcome letter of the 18th of June has 
just now arrived. The papers to which you refer have not come to 
hand, but I confidently expect them by the next post I have seen 
the report, however, in the New York Herald [Evening Post], and 
gave it a cursory reading. I thought I could recognise the hand that 
drew it 

44 We are all here in a state of great alarm and distrem. The Gov- 
ernor has called for more than one fourth of our effective men from 
every county far and wide. From those nearer the theatre of war a 
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yet greater p ropor ti on has been d em a nded . The distress and alarm 
occasioned by this requisition do not ariae from/ear of the pr owes s of 
the enemy, bat of the effects of the climate and water of the lower 
country, especially at tats aeoaan, and the danger from an internal Jbe, 
augmented by the Femoral of to large a portion of our force. Of the 
remit yon can ftrm no conception. ' I hare aeen more crying/ said 
an old neighboring freeholder to me this morning, 'since Friday (the 
Id), than I hare aeen in all my life before.' If the cold-blooded in- 
sect whom God, for wise p ur pose s, has inflicted upon us, (Pharaoh 
was plagued with some of the same species,) could hare heard the 
shrieks of agonising wires that yet ring in my ears, .... I am per- 
suaded, some compunctious visitings of his reptile nature would hare 
knocked at his heart Perhaps you do not know that the climate 
and water of the lower country are powonoui to our constitutions, 
tad that a stranger who would go to Norfolk at this season would be 
reckoned a mod, and certainly a dead man. To turn men who hare 
Men basking in the shade for two months, and never exposed to the 
am,— to torn such men, at a mmule's warning, into 9oldier$, and re- 
prire them to march with a musket on their shoulders and a knapsack 
ad four days 9 provisions at their backs, beneath this torrid sky, is to 
tgn their death-warrant Rely upon it, that the working of this cam- 
•%n is against the motion which has plunged us all unprepared into 
Us disastrous contest The express who brought up our executive 
rdera had not as much money as would pay for the hire of a home. 
Velve shillings lawful money would have been enough ; instead of 
hich he was furnished with a power to impreu, and actually took the 
ily horse of a aery poor man in this neighborhood. Things are 
rawing to a head. 

M I am much c on c er ned at what yon tell me respecting our friend 
r. Lloyd. I am truly sorry to hear of his attack, which the delicacy 
his frame renders more alarming. Pray present me in terms of the 
*t unaffected regard and respect to him and his lady. I regret the 
int of that sort of personal acquaintance with Mrs. Qnincy that 
mid entitle me to speak of her and to her in such language as my 
'lination prompts. 8he has my every good wish. .... 
"Let me hope that yon will cease to resemble Horace's old- usurer, 
» in one particular, and give yourself to that society which has so 
ay and such great demands upon you. 

'In the hope of seeing you in the course of the summer or autumn, 
m, dear air, with the highest esteem, yours, 

"JOHK RaJTDOLFR OF BOAHOEXy 

\ 
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"Dka* Sir:— Along time has elapsed since a letter 
tween us. Without etopping to inquire who wrote last, I 
dulge myself in congratulating 70m 00 the late glorious 
Spanish arms in Biscay, and on the probable expulsion of the Iraneh 
from the Peninsula. This cront is pregnant with the Boat isjportsat 
consequences. It would be impertinent in me to dilate oa them tea 
person of your political knowledge and sagacity, but I 
naming one which touches oursclres more iuunediatery. It 
pose our wretched Ministry to a serious endeavor atpeaoe; ftritwal 
certainly shake in some degree their blind faith in the ftrtanes of 
Bonaparte. From such men little good can be expected, andsraay 
circumstances; but should they restore the bl ess ing s of paaee te the 
country, it may be the means of averting incalculable aaechiat Hi 
you read Mr. Monroe's Report on Webster's motion, and r n s apar s il 
with the documents? How sximirably the letter to Barton of Jury 
14, 1812, tallies with the character gben of it in page $ of the Be- 
port! and bow well the ressoning in page 9 at at*, hi supp or ted by the 
British • Declaration,' and by BnsselTb letter of May 15, 181S I The 
incongruity between Mr. Monroe'e a ffirmati m (in page S) ami the Jlmt 
(letter of July 14) seems not to hare struck the attention of oar eeV 
tors. It is a most barefaced thing. 8neh is the degraded state of oar 
country, that derision only is excited where indignation waa wont te 
be roused. 

44 1 suppose you are apprised of the deafly fend between if. and 
Armstrong. The partisans of the former keep no terms in spoalriag 
of the latter. There is no measure to their obloquy, if a great deal 
of truth mixed with some falsehood may pass by that name. It is, 
however, plain that the Cabinet dare not displace Armstr ong. He is 
now gone on to * organize victory ' in Canada. What an admirable 
opportunity for some Yilliers to bring another Bayes on the stage I 
4 Thunder and Lightning, by General D. B. W.' • 

M The transactions of the last Congress have certainly weakened hi 
a great degree the confidence of many well-meaning people in the 
Administration. I have observed with great pleasure the altered fsa* 
of the majority. The Hector is entirely laid aside, and they are forced 
patiently to submit to hear many galling sarcasms and yet mora gaU- 

• David B. Williams, of South Carolina. See, Mte, pp. 178, sTi. He had 
been appointed a Brigadier-General,— one of the "political generals '* of that 
tuns. 
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is from tlia min or it y, who have averted with a maul/ ■pint 
rfiamentarj rights. The war it to detested hereabouts that 
re jwrl ea t hera of the ministry are obliged to encourage their 
with the hope of a speed/ peace. Oar men in Norfolk are 
■om barbarously. The cotnmissarUt and medical staff are 
worst possible sooting; and the French and Jews, of whom 
ag population is composed, practise the vilest extortion upon 
fenders, who, poor fellows ! are compelled to sell their pay at 
• cent discount to obtain necessaries. The whole country 
by the rivers which fall into the Chesapeake is in a state of 
We in tins quarter are sending our wheat to FayeUevilU, 
Fear Riper, to exchange it for tail, for which we hare to pay 
Useen shillings a bushel, lawful money. In short, the d is tres s 
1 and heavy, and I do not see how the people can pay their 
both governments. When that operation commences, the 
t which has been so long smothered by a large portion of 
e will break forth to the consternation of their rulers, whom 
lay upon the shelf with very little ceremony. It is only 
ting entire control over the press south and west of Virginia 
w in that State), and persuading the country that you and I 
others were the cause of all their difficulties, by encouraging 
h, that they hare been able to support themselves. But this 
like every other, must have an end. They will, however, 
difficulty in getting up some new imposture, than in devising 



consider yourself in retirement within an hour's ride of the 
• of New England, wnflst I am three days' tedious journey, 
amble roads, to the only spot in the State that deserves the 
a town, and that epithet will hardly apply to its present stag- 
deserted condition. I am, indeed, hen du monde, as well as 
mbaL It is to be hoped that a very few weeks will restore 
e society of your friends in Boston, whilst I have before mo 
ad dreary winter, interrupted only by the sordid cares of a 
The variety and vexatious character of these interruptions 
be conceived by him who has been subjected to them. They 
ie of Cromwell, when he turned former at St Ives; for without 
may compare myself to what Oliver was dun, and may with 
tare, that my ' mind, superior to the low occupations to which 
fanned, preys upon itsd£' Sometimes I have thought of a 
amir* pour $ervir f etc; sometimes of a 4 letter.* Meanwhile 
i by after week, and month follows month, and nothing is done. 
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44 One of the blessings of this war is, that I can procure none hat 
French paper to write upon, and am eren glad to get that, w r et ch ed 
as it is. I had a letter from Tudor about a week ago, with which I 
much pleased. Be assured that his mother and myaelf are fatty 
of the claims which both yourself and Mrs. Qmncj hare upon 
his gratitude, and consequently upon ours. 

"I would be glad to know bow you like your new occupation of 
fanner; what quantity of land you cultivate, and with what 
" I am, with the utmost sincerity, yours, 

44 John Randolph of Boajtoi 



The Sams to thb Sams. 

M BaAioo, October IS, lttt 
"Dbab Sir:— -The delay in your reply to my light letter is amply 
compensated by the interesting views which you bare given see of a 
subject, in comparison with which all others of* public nature dwindle 
into insignificance. As far as I can see, I perceive no variance in our 
opinions. I am not a man to put reliance on paper bulwarks when 
attacked by cannon and the bayonet The parchment in the BoQs 
office I presume has undergone no erasures nor mterpolatious, (to 
ante-date or post-date it was unnecessary,) but the Conetitvtio* it 
changed. It can never get back to what it was. Old age can aa soon 
resume the freshness and agility of youth. Not, however, thai it was 
ever in my tyes that model of perfection which so many have pro- 
nounced it to be. You know I was an Anti-Federalist when hardly 
breeched. I did not then comprehend why 1 disliked the new system, 
but now I know that no such system can be gooa\ Governments made 
after that fashion must have faults of their own, independent of such 
as are incidental to the nature of the institution, and perhaps insepa- 
rable from it* To fit us, they must grow with our growth, and whilst 
they stubbornly protect the liberty of the subject against every attack, 
whether from the one or the many, must possess the capacity to adapt 
themselves, at a minute's warning, to the unforeseen emergencies of the 
state. I see nothing of this in our system. I perceive only a bundle 
of theories (bottomed on a Utopian idea of human excellence) and 
in practice a corruption the most sordid and revolting. We are the 
first people that ever acquired provinces, either by conquest or pur- 
chase (Mr. Blackstone says they are the same), not for us to govern, 
but that they might govern u*,— that we might be ruled to our ruin by 

• Daniel Lambert measured, when ohrUtsasd, for his wedding suit. 
16 T 
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people bound to as by no common tie of intern* or sentiment But 
such, whatever may be the incredulity of posterity, is the fact Match 
it, if you can, in the savage laws of Lycurgus, or the brutal castes of 



•I w& eongratnlate you on the aoc anion of Austria to the cause 
of the Allies, although I confess my hopes are not high. Yet I look 
to the plains of Silesia and the Bohemian mountains (or my deliver- 
ance from the incubus that has been weighing down my heart for man/ 
alongjear. 

M In answer to /our most kind and flattering questions, I must tell 
/on that k ism, because a Southern proprietor is a poor devil, and his 
o verse er a prince. I had to discard one the other da/ for malversa- 
tion and peculation in office, — a small affair compared with what we 
wot of in the 'great vulgar and the small 9 in the city of O.* and its 
dependencies. I wish /on could have heard two worth/ neighbors 
cautioning me against a contest at law with on optruer as a * tremen- 
dous business, where, whatever may be the merits of the case, the em- 
ployer is sure to be cast* 1 knew, too, that they were right. Does not 
tins met throw great light on the state of society and manners ? If a 
sagacious historian could stumble on it ten thousand years hence, it 
would give him a juster notion of what we are than a hundred vol- 
of ' Notes on Virginia. 9 Hoc opus, — the disease is not cuta- 
it is in the bones and the marrow, and there is nothing in our 
system to regenerate itscl£ We must pass from anarchy and corrup- 
tion to military de sp o tis m. There is not a third alternative, as much 
as we have dabbled in political trigonometry, ---no 'middle and most 
safe path. 9 There are no redoubts and fortifications within and be- 
hind which the citisen can find protection, — nothing to qualify or 
check in the remotest degree the power of the chief, whoever he may 
be, or whatsoever title please his ear. The country is tabula rasa. 
When once the liberty of the citizen is broken, like an army routed 
on the plains of Poland, we have no shelter, no refuge, but in the 
clemency of the victor. The pendulum vibrates from anarchy to 



M The manner in which you speak of my son warms my heart to- 
wards you. I want to know your children, that 1 may love them. 
His intention of leaving college springs from the noblest motive 
If/ brother was not an economist, and be emancipated his slaves. 
lira. &, Twist's mother, sustained this spring a heavy loss by fire; 

♦ Bie m the st%)aal Isfcrrliij, doubtlsss, to soms fciiottea ntehnsms for 
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and he knows that, whilst scoundrels hare been holding me up to 
the nation as a British pensioner, thoy chuckle at the thoughts of the 
difficulties into which they know the times and my remote portion 
from my property have invoked me. Could I look on slaves as mete 
property, the means of extrication were obvious and easy; but I have 
indulged in a hope that they should never know another taskmaster. 
To visit your country lies very near my heart. That the prejudice 
which once existed there against me should be obliterated or succeeded 
by opposite (perhaps not more just) sentiments, is a subject of real 
gratification to me. I shall be proud, if, on an acquaintance which I 
am resolved to make with them, I shall be able to maintain my place 
in the good opinion of your countrymen. A few days since, I had a 
most severe affliction in the shape of rheumatism, which d e prived me 
for a time entirely of the use of my limbs. I can now hobble about 
my solitary cabin. I forgot to add that I shall not indulge Tndor hi 
his amiable desire to leave College before he graduates. 

44 1 fear I am too late for the post. Believe me, dear sir, most truly, 
and with great regard, yours, 

44 JOHH RANDOLPH OF BOAROl 



44 I have a brother at Norfolk. In the regiment to which he is at- 
tached three hundred and twenty-four are sick. The hospital holds, 
by cramming, sixty. The poor creatures are dying like sheep, ■■ra g * 
ged and without a blanket" 

The Same to the 8ame. 

"Ricnron*, Dwwatar 11, 1S3J. 

" Dear Sir : — Your valued letter was forwarded to me, a few days 
ago, at this place, where I have been just a month. But the night be- 
fore it arrived, talking over the state of affairs with an old friend, we 
fell into the same train of thinking with yourself on the consequences 
of the present war. Without the same minute knowledge which you 
possess on the subject of New England, we both inferred that the war 
would eventually become less unpopular there, from its operating as 
an enormous bounty upon your agriculture and manufactures; and 
my friend undertook to predict that, by the time «* sickened of the 
contest, you would support it 

" It is rather more just than generous in you to triumph over us ; 
for be assured our sufferings are extreme. No State in the Confed- 
eracy has paid so dearly for the war whistle as the Ancient Dominion. 
Perhaps you will say, none deserved to pay more severely ; but re- 
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that oar daughter, Kentucky, has ben selling her whiskey 
and meat and Mai and hones, and enjoying the chate of her favorite 
red game, whikt oar only toaree of supply has been a little ttale pa- 
triotism; and even in that staple commodity we are almost driven out 
of the market by her and her sister States. Tis true we drive a lit- 
tle trade in tobacco, which pays for about the hundredth part of the 
dry goods which we import land-wise from the North. The balance is 
made op in specie; so that oar banks, once the richest in the Union 
in that important article, are nearly drained of their last dollar, and, 
so far from being able to lend the State the amount of its quota of the 
direct tax, they are importuning payment of former advances to the 
sum of nearly four hundred thousand dollars, when our treasury has 
not an unappropriated cent Do you wonder at this, when I state it 
as a foot, that the atrow of a crop of wheat, near market, is worth more 
than the gram! and that floor, so far from being reckoned a luxury, 
as with yon, is purchased by some planters as a cheaper food for their 
horses and oxen than oats or Indian corn ! these last bearing a good 
price for the consumption of our towns. This relief, however, extends 
only a few miles around Richmond, Norfolk, and Petersburg. 

" It appears to me that if England can (as she must, if the war con- 
tinues) succeed in driving the American navigation off the ocean, and 
destroying the nursery of our seamen (the fishery and coasting-trade), 
it will not be a bad exchange for Canada, — supposing her to lose it 
Wt have been, from the breaking out of the war of the French Rev- 
olution to the date of the Embargo (December, 1807), her most for- 
nidable commercial rival. Your ships, which once * vexed every sea, 9 
loder-freighting even the penurious Hollander, are, I believe, not 
mVe their hardy navigators) long-lived. Seven years, I think, are 
bre es co re and ten to them. The seamen who have left their Euro- 
can masters for our service will sail under the Russian or some other 
eutral flag. In short, I can see no motive in an able English Admin- 
tration for making peace with us. My only trust is in their folly, — 
r, thank God, their Castlereaghs and Princes Regent are at least as 
•w in the scale of intellectual beings as our Monroes and Presidents. 
W I concur with you most cordially on the subject of this most de- 
stable and unnatural war, — not to be matched except by the war 
' Lord North's government against our liberties; and even that was 
iged on motives less base than those which prompted the present 
caned contest Thai was a question concerning which honest men 
ght differ. Not so tats. Mark me, I speak of persons having ao- 
■ to cmrtel information. On this subject I am glad to find one 
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righteous man on our nde. I mean Frank Key, who aeye: •Tie. 
people of Montreal will enjoy their firesides for tail, and I trait 
for man j a winter. This I aoppoaa k treason, bat, aa your Rstriek 
Heiiry saki," If HU treason I glory in the mi^ I hate 

"**"> «l*»»g*** <f A^a pan- »>■♦ ■■ wklim* K^ity »» 1 » mff fi tf1 | fr ny 

disgrace or defeat of our arms.' 

44 As to the war in Europe, I hare ssi fnmtiniinfti aotirithetawTisai 
some of my friends, men of much better information Ann myertf. ami 
especially on European afikirs, are quite sanguine. Well may the 
tyrant rely upon his fortune. The ball that destroyed Mia sea did 
him better service than his whole train of artillery besides. I consider 
that a victory would hare been dearly purchased by the Allies at the 
price of his loss. I seem already to feel • the wind of tint blow which 
is to prostrate Europe at the feet of the modern Zingis.' 

u By this time yon are quietly fixed in your town residence, and I 
hare no doubt return to the apt* Hftamm s f ry t h oafi w ffsisiwith 
as much pleasure as yon bade them adieu in the spring for year no* 
ternal shades. Yon are not now erect** iitootuf, but yon hare every 
other requisite which the poet deems indispensable to h a ppin ess; and 
eren that k always within your reach. A ride of eight miles 
you in the solitudes of Quincy , whilst I have a weary Journey of 
than three days before I can reach my desolate habitation; aa 
there, I am shut out from all i nte rco ur se with the rest of the w c al i, 
except through the tedious process of letter-writing. 

"I dare hardly trust my pen on the subject nearest my heart, -—my 
son. I am wrapt up in that boy, and it gives me pleasure to reflect 
that he is near enough to you to avail himself more frequently of the 
goodness of yourself and Mrs. Quincy towards him. Tour kindness 
to this child will never be forgotten by us all. Your name and that 
of Mrs. Quincy is never mentioned by his mother or his brother with- 
out gratitude and respect for your generous protection extended to 
Tudor. May he live to make you the only suitable return, by fulfil- 
ling your flattering expectations of his future character. 

" Bleecker is indeed all that you say of him, and mora. He did 

write to me, and a most welcome letter it was. 

. . • • • 

" I had like to have forgotten to tell you that your University is 
decried in this quarter. The charge of Socmianism we once dis- 
cussed together; but a heavier one is now advanced against you,— 
at least according to the maxims of this calculating age. Tie said 
that your Principal and Professors take a pride in the extravagance 
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e students, and encourage it, whibt Yale sealousry inculcates the 

m truths of •Poor Richard's Almanac' Be this as it may, tome 

ir Southern youths hare left a great deal of cash at Cambridge, 

nought away nothing Tamable in return for it We are so much 

r in this quarter than yon wealthy Bostonians, that we smart 

r an e x pense which yon would scarcely fed Whilst the stu- 

are treated as gentlemen, everything like profusion should be 

mtenanced by the Provost and his associates. I deemed it proper 

prise you of the (act that such reports are circulated, and with 

industry. They hare been the means of sending some of our 

(men to Yale instead of Harvard College. 

his letter is already too long to admit a word on the subject of 

peech from the Throne, eren if it were worthy of a thought. I 

it completes the anti-climax of the last Bw years. To mention 

& a communication such names as Johnson', &c I Except that 

liberal of praise to others, and somewhat scanty to himself it 

; hare been written by Don Iago. It is in his style. 'The im- 

m obligations of duty forbidding him to rout the enemy 9 in the 

he proceeds Hndibrastically to beat them in detail upon paper f 

kpd! Quidfecmvi! 

[j best wishes attend you and all that are dear to you. How 

children hare you ? Tell me their ages and names. I want to 

all about you, for I am in truth, with the most affectionate re- 

. yours, 

"John Randolph or Roahoex." 

bother there were any substantial grounds for these com- 
ta of extravagant expenditures at Cambridge, I cannot say. 
the President and Professors took a pride in them, if they 
■d, was of course a weak invention of the enemies of the 
ge. Mr. Randolph, howerer, had some personal reasons for 
tg sore on the subject Young Randolph, though entirely 
from vice and dissipation, according to the testimony of all 
nen of his time, was lavish in his expenditures, and, in 
solar, he inherited or shared his uncle's love for fine horses. 
Randolph did not forbid the indulgence of this taste in 
ronng man,— indeed, he was probably rather proud of the 
she made by it,— bat the expense was a source of serious 
venience to him, his money income being very dispropor- 
te to his nominal fortune. This letter was doubtless writ- 
ader some irritation of mind from this cause. 
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nfag Divine service. The congregation was dis- 

and the) Tillage was all astir with excitement 
the drams beat to arms, and the volunteer com- 
d to meet the enemy. It is unnecessary to say 
i Mi find him. The improbability of a military 

nearly twenty miles from the intended object of 
■arching towards it through a populous enemy's 
overlooked under the excitement of sudden danger. 
lie who remembered the days of the Revolution add- 
ver in men's minds, and yet more in women's and 
f stories of British ravages and outrages in that 
!ais panic, however, soon passed away, though the — 

•rihle danger was always present, and a state of 
kept up. I suppose it was on the Sunday following 
rm, that the militia companies, in uniform, attended 
etarn thanks lor their escape from the assaults 
ties; though it may have been after some more real 
langer. But the circumstance made a deep impres- 
roong mind by the delightful variety it gave to the 
ny of Sunday. 

too, opposed as he was to the war, yielded to no one 
lion to defend the soil of Massachusetts should it be 
in enemy. He assisted in the formation of a- fine 
arteer cavalry, called the Boston Hussars, consisting 
t entirely, of Federal gentlemen, of which he was 
m. They wore a splendid uniform, made after the 
M of the French regiments of the Imperial Guard, 
to Bonaparte anfl all his works not including his 
military costume; and, being well mounted, they 
ftnest troop ever seen in New England before or ft 

■in Quincy was afterwards promoted to the com- 
madron of horse, consisting of the Hussars and the 
ilk the rank of Msjor. He used to be concerned 
tf might land between Quincy and Boston, and thus 
from his command ! Happily no such calamity oo- 
il his campaigns were confined to Boston Common 
escort of honor. On one occasion, when he 
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) has not created Half the Mutation tare as did tbe fall of ftagar 
thirty-A ve to twenty dottara per hundrod-weight ; or the rumor 
fr. King was nonrinated Minister to the Court of London. All 
here are agog for peace, and if Mean*. M. and 11 give it to us, 
iD *«ak no onwnent* on the aabjeetof tbe treasure, blood, and 
lost in this unnatural and bullish contcsti 
j dear air, with all onr not it mutt be allowed that we super- 
d in the firtt of Chrittian and of moral virtues, — charity, 
re to lull of the ass's milk of human loudness, that we shall 
Bam to tpeak of Judat lacariot at an unfortunate man. Such it 
nguage which our condor prompts ut to apply to Bidwell, Wil- 
li etc., etc.; and Federalists, ay, good Federalist! too, do not 
fee to say of our precious rulers that Mr. M. is now seriously dia- 
ler peace with England ! Yet, if perforce they are driven to a 
ion of active operations, they will have an armed true*, — a 
of restrictive measures,— ' a peace like a war.' 
*• Continental System b to supply the place of ana*, as passion, 
Sag to the crown lawyers, sometimes does in case of treason, 
mast have done. Present my best wishes to Mrs. Quincy, and 
■ed that you will do me great injustice should you doubt the 
ty of the regard and esteem with which I am, dear sir, yours, 

m Johx Randolph of Roamoes." 
Tbb Sam* to tub 8amb. 

* Bionmn, Jaa. AS, 1814. 
BAm Sib :~ I should have acknowledged your letter of the 16th 
I days ago, but I received at the same time the communication 
you had taught me to expect from Mr. LowelL This had been 
5 on the way (having been addressed to Roanoke) that I found 
to write a hasty reply, lest I should incur the imputation 
ibflity to Mr. Lowell's very polite and obliging attention. I 
ve resolved to write ' to-morrow.' You know the rest. .... 
my last to you was despatched, I was not without apprehension 
had been too hasty in that * reproof' to which you so politely 
; The fact is, that you touched upon my leading infirmity, — 
at attachment to my nephew. This leads me sometimes to sus- 
m* I play the fool on this subject, and seriously to fear that the 
which has been showered on the lad may be of lasting disservice 
through life. I have seen the effects of puffing on some young 
rfco otherwise would have been respectable, but who were 
f eo n ve t ted into the most disgusting coxcombs imaginable. I 
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i of the University. Eicon Uiit scrawL I am, dear sir, 
id saost mithlUly yours, 

<* JOHV RANDOLPH OF RoANOXB." 

Thb 8amb to thb Same. 

« Bjcmoro, Haiti 1, 1S14. 
thanks to job, my dear air, for your information. It is 
letting. I shall make no comment upon it, except to ex- 
e that Opposition with 70a will furnish its enemies with no 
bb* them. They will be delighted with some tab for the 
ale against the next election. I am informed that gov- 
tva no other hope of pecuniary supply except from Bos- 
ket they confidently rely upon twenty per cent discount 
Bg the patriotism of your moneyed men. 
fast learned that Carlisle College is broken up by a con- 
Messrs. Binns, Duane, and 8nyder. I believe this is the 
by which Pennsylvania is governed. What intelligence 
;, who fondly believes that his son is prosecuting his studies 
reverend divine, to hear that he is on the frontiers of 
c o m mon soldier, 'a mere machine of murder/ destitute 
ttVe accessaries of life. Thank Heaven aty son is under 
Ba of Governor Strong and the Legislature of Old Mono- 
k+ Why did you leave out that word Bay in your style 

IKkeit It was therein 1775 

> hat sold here as high as $ 18.10 per hundred-weight 
some relief to the planter; but on the whole we are vexed 
ad in every shape that the two governments can devise. 
ss, dear sir, with great esteem and regard, yours, 

u John Randolph of Roanoes." 
Thb Samb to thb Samb. 

- Xjcuiojr*, Mara* S2, 1814. 

Sot:— Let me return you my sincere and hearty thanks 
ter (of the 18th). It has afforded me great pleasure, as 
ate as public account, — to use the fashion of speaking in 
Sag age. Ton have judged rightly, in my poor opinion. 
feel a veneration for the place of my residence, because it 
fed to any but the aboriginal proprietors and my ancestors, 
it hat descended to me in the direct line. The curse of 

Mali always dbsetsd his tetters to my fkthsr, "Boston, Hi 
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peltry speculation at the sheriff's sales. Here .a young man it 
out from the bar, and, indeed, the practice even to Wickham 
i« associates » far from being easy or lucrative. The afternoon, 
the 8abbath are often broken in upon by the importunate client 
York, I suppose, affords the best field for a young man who 
lot lay aside erfifiaation, and herd with the Grundys and Clays. 
try file with ns has lew charms. One must giro np society, and 
degree literature also. For after yon hare read your old books 
mi hare them to read) yon can get no new ones, 
have renewed my acquaintance (it was a slight one) with Horace 
ranter. Much as I admire him, I am yet better pleased with some 
i imitators (not * a senrile herd *), among whom I reckon Warren 
agt, Pope, and the Horatii of Piccadilly. Bat I am so little of a 
pgue, — I ought to say a sdfcofor,— that I prefer Lord Byron to 
e poets from Virgil to Bavins. I hare just finished his ' Bride of 
ea/ which some wiseacre of a printer advertised as the • Bridge of 
os,* and led me to inquire of Tudor after it under that title, — a 
slealmktake; the 4 Turkish Tale • appended to the title forbade 
mght of the bridge of Xerxes, or of Leander's substitute. Lord 
i is a man of great powers, but they are not under his own con- 
they govern him. The dedication to Lord Holland brought 
r mind most forcibly some passages in the * English Bards and 
a Reviewers/ His Lordship (Holland) must have much of the 
of forgiveness. I doubt her Ladyship. 

Phat may be done in Europe I know not, but the • Southern 
i 9 can take no share in the loan. Our banks were never so 
pressed, and another year like the last will produce the most 
■ing embarrassments to them. Some of our people, particularly 
quarter of the country, are rich ; but they were burnt a little 
he first loan, and prefer to give one hundred and twelve for our 
ank stock, after all the exactions of our Legislature, made more • 
spirit of a Turkish Pacha than a free government. 
see that Mr. Ambi Dexter* has not been adroit enough to take in 
ankees. The Chief Justice returned a few days since fromWash- 
u He brings however, nothing, except that Beau Dawson is on 
it legs, — all the powers of nature, the write, gone. Another of 
HMnakers is about to follow old Smilie to his dread account 
dies, dear sir. If y best wishes and regards attend you and 

m celebrated Scans) Dexter, who had separated bimtslf from the Fed- 
i daring the war of 1IU, tad thus isjeurrsd the suspicion and 
efthe 
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appearance of gentlemen, Each planter might be Mid, almost with- 
out exaggeration, to have a harbor at hia door. Here he shipped bit 
crop (tobacco), mostly on his own account, to London, Bristol, or Glas- 
gow, and from those ports received every article of luxury or neces- 
sity (not raised by himself) which his household and eren his distant 
qmarten r e qui red. For these a regular order was made out twice a 
year. Ton may guem at the state of things when a bill of exchange 
on London lor half a crown was sometimes drawn to pay for a dinner 
at the ordinary. Did a lady want a jewel new-set, or a gentleman his 
watch cleaned, the trinket was sent home. Eren now the old folks 
talk of 'going home to England.* 

* Free living, the war, docking entails (by one sweeping act of As- 
sembly), but chiefly the statute of distributions, undermined these old 
establishments. Bad agriculture, too, contributed its share. The soil 
of the country in question, except on the margin of the rivers, where 
it wom excellent, is (originally) a light, generous loam upon a sand ; 
once exhausted, it is dead. Rice never constituted an object of cul- 
ture with us. The tide swamps — a mine of wealth in South Carolina 
•—here produce only miasma. Ton will 6nd some good thoughts on 
this head, and on the decay of our agriculture generally, in our friend 
J. T.*s [John Taylor of Caroline] whimsical but sensible work • Ara- 



a Unlike you, we had a church to pull down, and its destruction 
contributed to swell the general ruin. The temples of the living God 
were abandoned, the glebe sold, the University pillaged. The old 
mansions, where they have been spared by fire (the consequence of 
the poverty and carelessness of their present tenants), are fast falling 
to decay; the families, with a few exceptions, dispersed from St 
Mary's to St Louis; such as remain here sunk into obscurity. They 
those fathers rode in coaches and drank the choicest wines now ride 
■» saddle-bags, and drink grog, when they can get it What enter- 
vise or capital there was in the country retired westward ; and in 
asting your eyes over the map of Virginia, you must look between 
he North Mountain and a line drawn through Petersburg, Richmond, 
nd Alexandria for the population and wealth of the State. The 
'estern district is almost a wilderness. The eastern tract, from the 
ills of the great rivers to the shore of the Chesapeake, — tho region 
tare all others in United America the best adapted for commerce,—- 
Komes yearly more deserted. Deer and wild turkeys are nowhere 
» plentiful in Kentucky as near WHliamsburg. I say • the shore of 
a Ch esa p e a ke / became our Eaeiem Shore [the two counties that lie 
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Convention. One useful piece of service, however, he rendered 
to the Convention, bj making en accurate analysis of the effect 
which the slave ntio of representation had had upon the Presiden- 
tial elections and upon all the most important doings of Congress 
since the dose of Washington's Administration. This is contained 
in a long letter to Mr. George Cabot, afterwards the President 
of the Convention, dated December 9, 1814, written just before 
it met, at the request of that eminent gentleman. It undoubtedly 
helped to guide the action of the Convention in regard to that 
important matter. He always spoke of the Hartford Convention 
mm a tab to the whale, as a dilatory measure to amuse the mal- 
contents, and keep them quiet under inaction, until events might 
make action unnecessary. One day, while public attention was 
absorbed by speculations as to what the Convention, then sitting 
'with dosed doors, would do or propose, a friend met my father 
in the street, and said anxiously to him, u What do you suppose 
will be the result of this Convention?* u I can tell you exact- 
ly," was his reply. "Can you, indeed?" exclaimed the other. 
"Pray tell me what it will be." "A obbat pamphlet!" he 
responded. And it was even so. Whether the calm and tem- 
perate address of the Convention to its constituent Legislatures, 
deprecating resistance even to unconstitutional and unlawful 
national action excepting in the last extremity, and the measures 
it suggested, of which the most material was to urge an amend- 
aent of the Constitution abolishing the slave representation, by 
naking the number of voters the basis of representation, would 
lave been sufficient to satisfy and restrain the people of New 
Sngland had the war and all the mischiefs it brought with it 
isted much longer, it were now only curious to inquire ; for the 
eace which followed dose upon the adjournment of the Conven* 
on effectually allayed the apprehensions to which its meeting 
ad given rise, together with the irritations which had called 
r it 

The mil of Bonaparte, although it occasioned as genuine joy 
> New England as to the mother country herself, did not bring 
ith it absolutely unalloyed satisfaction. There was -reason to 
mrehend that the English Administration, triumphant over its 
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the war which had crippled and all bat crushed it, through 
the custom-house. The Federalists, led by Mr. Webster, op- 
posed the imposition of further burdens upon tho reviving 
trade of the North, and urged the continuance of a propor- 
tion, at least, of the direct taxes which tho war had called for. 
Mr. Gtlhoun, however, prevailed, and the tariff of 1816 was 
adopted, which called into existence the great manufacturing 
industry of the North, the success of which, and the prosperity 
mending it, soon changed the political economy of its inventor, 
ind called for the remedy of Nullification, to be followed in 
loe time by Secession and Bebellkm. In these discussions, 
lowever, Mr. Qaincj took no very prominent part, although he 
bared in the doubts entertained b y the Federalists generally 
s to the wisdom of a protective policy. He feared that its effect 
rould be to change the character of the population of New Eng- 
ine* and assimilate it to that of the great manufacturing centres 
f Europe. The experience of half a century has shown these 
tars to have been without substantial foundation. The Federal- 
ts, consisting to a great extent of educated and reflecting men, 
ere too apt to draw from the experience of the Old World in- 
rences as to the operation of political institutions and policies 
the New, without making sufficient allowance for the infinite 
fference in the circumstances under which the experiments 
are tried. Holding to the opinion that " History repeats her- 
lf* (which she never does), they dreaded the renewal of the 
snes which she describes in her tale of the ancient and modern 
publics, without sufficiently considering how much wider was 
> stage on which the American drama was enacted, and how 
ich broader the influences which had formed the actors in it. 
was their little faith in ideas that caused their disappearance 
m the world of American politics, and it was his unbounded 
to in ideas that gave to Thomas Jefferson, in spite of all his 
Its of character and his inconsistencies and errors of public 
duct, that controlling power over the minds of men which did 
die with him, but is giving direction and shape to the history, 
only of his own country, but of all Christendom. -- 
)a the 18th day of August, 1815, young Bandolph died in 
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sops, which redounded to the general benefit, if not to his own 
tersooal advantage. And latterly he introdaoed the enttom of 
oiling or stall-feeding of milch cows, and argued its merits in the 
tgricultural papers of the day. These essays ho collected and 
^published in his old age, as his last contribution to agriculture. 
>m of his favorite schemes was the substitution of hawthorn 
sedges for the old-fashioned rail-fence of New England. They 
sept themselTes in repair, he would say, and so saved the ex- 
tense of renewing the fences of dead wood, which was a material 
feem in the cost of farming. At one time his whole farm was 
seed only with this verdurous wall, and the system worked 
seceding well as long as the cattle were kept in the stalls. 
Sot when, in 1828, be was obliged to give up the supervision of 
is paternal acres for that of the city of Boston, and the tenant 
> whom he let them insisted on pasturing his cow*, the hedges 
ere found not to be equal to the occasion. A hedge might be 
ftoent to restrain the wanderings of the civilized cattle of 
aghnd, which had been accustomed to be led into fat pastures 
r generations; but it was otherwise with the hardy kine of 
iw Hampshire and Vermont, whence the herds of the lowland 
mtry were chiefly recruited, which, brought up to browse in 
I woods and on the mountains, made little account of any ob- 
de that offered itself in the shape of green leaves and twigs, 
e thorns they seemed to regard as an appetizing condiment, — 
and of samc$ piquanU^— thrown in to increase the pleasure 
the meaL So, in the end, rail fences had to be provided to 
leet the hedges from the beasts. However, his experiment 
led the hedge question as far as New England was con- 
ned. 

Che following lively letter from Judge Richard Peters of 
ladelphia was occasioned by my father's experimenting with 
different kinds of hedges. Judge Peters was a man' of 
it humor, and many of his faedim were current in conver- 
10 fifty years since ; and it is likely some of them may still 
ive, as is the fate of such airy trifles, affiliated upon succeed* 
wits* 
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UTTER ROM JUDGE PETSB6. S67 

Judob Pirns to Mb* Quukjy. 

"DeabSib:— I recently received very favorable accounta of the 
Newcastle thorn, and take the liberty of repeating my 
tkm of it I allow all job say about the species job have 
enough; but there are so inany things worse than sWeBOugja/tantl 
do not tee why we may not, mow one? fa**, indulge ourselvee hi the 
best we can get. Your career will be soon ran oat, and there hi 
enough to order Mcliahon to put yon np in March a few ftr 
ment. 

44 I thought yoB would have died a peaceful political death, bmt I see 
it is not in your nature. 80 much the better; ftr death-bed aayiafi 
are the most noticed and reuiembered. I once thought that Fmrn 
puersdmulis et fortius utere hris should be the minority motto, bet I 
have long believed myself mistaken. It is not to your opponents mat 
your protests are useful, but to those whose returning reason and pa- 
triotism wiU, one day, profit by them. You have anticipated the 
month of March by coming in like a lion; but it is not likely that you 
will go out like a lamb. I think that time wiU mend us (if chaos doss 
not come too soon) ; but our ptogi ess wiU be slow. Whm oar regen- 
eration will be completed I do not undertake to prophesy. 

44 1 was much pleased (as the scriveners say, inter aSa) with your 
philippic against the delectable clause intended as a substitute ftr 
young conscripts. The trouble I hare in hearing controversies about 
recruits would, indeed, have been lessened. I am annoyed more than 
the enemy has hitherto been by our pin-feather army. I had grawdg 
to determine, against a learned argument of Mr. Dallas, that a wid- 
owed mother was a parent (the surest sometimes of the two), and 
had a legal as well as a natural relationship to her son. 

" You eluded on your way to Washington all my inquiries, but I 
bear you no malice. I see plainly that you are not hedging there, 
whatever you do at home. I read many of the Congressional speeches, 
but not regularly. Dead votes, against reason and patriotism, give 
me the hyp. But I turn myself round, and recover as soon as I can. 
Many of you, I perceive, are uncalculating sticklers ftr truth, and 
expect to find it where reasonable men would not look for it. Fen, 
indeed, sometimes rouse the men of the woods, and may say, l Nm 

canimus surdis ; respondent omnia sUocsS But there it ends. 

• . • . . 

"I began this letter with no other Tiew than to remind yon of At 
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thorn. Judging from joar speeches, I avoid political discus- 
it you should think bm a milk-and-water politician. 80 be it, 
•0 on meagre diet The less I think 00 the polities of the dajr 9 
re happy I am. I do not fear to look at tndk in jour cones** 
tat at my glass has discharged the greatest portion of its sand, 
he sonny sides of prospects, when the too-frequent clouds will 

I nevertheless enjoy the dusky scenes of a Salvator Rosa, 
st prefer the brilliant skies and illuminated landscapes of a 

Yon may pity me for this light propensity, bat happy b he, 
tmes, who can look on fraud, rebellion, guilt, and Cesar 'in the 
jets of mild philosophy/ One is, howercr, like Garagantua in 
1, obliged sometimes to tickle one's self to produce a smile. 
feel bitterly our follies and disgrace. If I fly to bagatelles for 
eat, I do not sympathise the less with those who hare only rea- 
patriotism to oppose to superior and impenetrable numbers. 
to sufficiently pmxled you how to decide, whether the garru- 
eribuious atnccfsjs merits most the hune lu Roman* caveto. It 
arne then to conclude, with Tcry sincere assurances of the es- 
th which I am 

" Your obedient servant, 

"RlCHABD PrTKRa. 

ire sealing my letter, a friend, who has lately Tinted New Eng- 
Qed on me, He describes your establishment at Quincy so as 
sst me. He says you deserve, not a crown of thorns, but a 
of hawttora^dostoms, for daring to enclose your grounds with 
I tat the dreary stone fences which disgust a Pennsylvania^ 
hole demesnes were eulogized so as to make us little stars 
1 diminished heads. I hope the thorn will be the most promi- 
sor snscaiajua, and that you will, in your oblirion of the light 
Mscent parts, not forget the Newcastle thorn. Tis strange 
rho hare not an enclosure other than of dead timber, should 
sjs about your live fences. Fsrhaps self-reproach for not in 
b beginning and continuing such essential improvements, 
osterity would hare thanked q.e for, has something to do with 
w to promote improvements in which you have engaged with 
dable spirit. It seems, however, that we crow over you in 
meets, for your bwUting$ are composed of frail material, and 
leas are indestructible. We have taken the opposite course 
our enclosures been made as durable as are our buildings, our 
would have been more profitably complete. It is well we 
ftethiag to boast o£" 
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must be always interesting as an authentic collection of portrait*, 
and an accurate representation of the Hall of Independence; 
and it pretends to be nothing more. At one time a shade of 
ridicule attached to this painting, because of John Randolph's 
apfeaetie description of it as * a grtat $kir%-p%$ce ! " — a most 
groundless sarcasm, as any one may see who will be at the 
trouble of counting first the leads and then the Mm it portrays. 
That part of the subject is certainly as well managed as possible, 
if the venerable signers are to be allowed any legs at all 

* January % % 181 1. — In conversation with William Sullivan. He 
dined yesterday in company with General Coffin • of the British 
army. Coffin said, that he had the command of the first boat (being 
then Lieutenant of a transport ship) which landed the advance of the 
first regiment of British grenadiers at the attack of Bunker's Hill. 
As the boat touched the shore, a three-pound shot from the American 
timet pawed lengthways over the boat, touched not a man, and beat 
eat her stern. Further service with his boat being thus rendered im- 
practicable, Coffin took a musket, joined the assailants, and was in the 
audit of the battle. He said that he had been since that time in many 
engagements, but never knew one, for the time it hated, so hot and 
destructive. The anecdote proves what has been denied, — that artil- 
lery was used on the American side in the battle of Bunker's HilL" 

In the summer after his accession to the Presidency, Mr. 
Monroe made a tour through the Northern States* He was re- 
ceived everywhere with the respect due to the head of the nation, 
rod Federalists united with Democrats in doing him honor. 
Party spirit, in those old shapes, seemed almost extinct, and " the 
am of good feeling" to be indeed inaugurated. On the 7th of 
My, 1817, he dined with Mr. Adams, and after dinner, accom- 
mnied by his host, his suite, and the rest of the dinner-party, he 
add Mr. Quincy an afternoon's visit Bygones were bygones. 
Mr. Monroe did not seem to remember that Mr. Quincy had 
miked him of the Lieutenant-Generalship and the command 
€ the army, and Mr. Quincy had forgotten that he had suspected 
lie little gentleman of mild exterior before him of designing to 

• Goners! Joan OoAa was brother of Admiral 8h> base OoAa, Bert They 
me emtiwm of Bostea, aad took sorties with the Orowa at the timo of the 
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England, at Cheltenham, whither be had gone in search of At 
health he had kit Hie death was a severe blow to his wads, 
who looked upon him as the last representative of bis line of the 
Randolphs, and who had every reason to believe thai bo wooU 
do credit to the name. The following letter doses the com* 
spondence with my father, which was mainly owing to the resi- 
dence of the young man at Cambridge. One or two letters of a 
later date will appear in their proper place. 

Mr. Randolph to Mr. Qunror. 

-R«»oo l INa.T y lflfc 
"Mydsar Sib: — Tour letter, postmarked Novembers, 
warded to me from home, and received last night too late to 
it I learned with the most unfeigned regret that yon have been vis- 
ited, and that not lightly, by one of the heaviest eelsmfties that 
it heir to.* But you have remaining onspring to hand dowa 
name, and to exercise your affections, while I am left desolate and fcr- 
lorn. You will readily conceive that my sympathy in your lorn is not 
diminished by the circumstance of meeting on my arrival hare the 
faithful servant who attended my child to Europe. His arrived about 
a fortnight ago from Liverpool, with the effects of his lata young mm* 
ter,who died at Cheltenham on the 18th of August This mant father 
was body-eerrant to mine, and accompanied hit master to Quebec, by 
the way of Niagara and Montreal, soon after the annexation of Can* 
ada to the British Empire, when Albany was a frontier post. When 
my father mortgaged his whole estate, real and personal, to s e cu re a 
debt of his brother to a London house, Syphaz alone was excepted,- ■ 
an honor of which he yet boasts. His wife was a favorite and confi- 
dential servant of my mother, born on my grandfathers estate* She 
died a few weeks after her mistress, in 1788. Stephen, her youngest 
child, was then at the breast, and a nursling with my youngest 
Thoy were of the same age. His fidelity and attention to Tudor 
beyond example, and is attested by many Virginia gentlemen, several 
of whom were at Cheltenham and hare lately returned home. Ton 
may judge of my attachment to him from these circumstances. 

" In the summer a letter to my friend, Mr. Daadridge, Cashier of 
the Bank of Virginia, addressed to Charlotte Court House, was sent 



• Referring to ths death of twolnOtttsoinofmy nttn«,walsatsekfisoshi 
the sours* of 1815. 
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proposed in 1818, and most vigorously opposed by Mr. Quincy 
m the Senate. On ooe occasion his • Nay * was recorded alone 
against the otherwise unanimous voice of the Senators. He did 
not see bow a State was strengthened bj severing herself in 
twain, and held that such a loss of weight in the nation should 
not be incurred, excepting under the most imperative and un- 
avoidable necessity. That such an absolute necessity then ex- 
isted, was hardly pretended on either side. By this act Mas- 
sachusetts would reduce herself from a State of the first rank 
hi the Union to one of the second, and yield to New York the 
headship of the opposition to the Southern predominance, led by 
Virginia, which she had hitherto held. As to the arguments 
urged in private by the Federal leaders, drawn from the benefit 
hat would accrue to the party in the State from the separation, — 
hat it would, in the words of ooe of the chief of them, "give us a 
aug little Federal State for the rest of our lives," — Mr. Quincy 
efused to consider them, when treating of a question of general 
nd permanent importance, which should be settled on fixed 
principles, and not by partisan expediency. But he warned his 
•rty friends that they would find themselves mistaken in their 
alcuhttions, and that the effect of the separation would be cx- 
ctly the opposite of what they anticipated. And so it proved, 
s we shall presently see. 

An act was passed authorising the holding of a Convention, 
nd the taking of the sense of the people of the District on 
le subject. The Federalists of Maine complained of unfair- 
sss in the method of doing this, the management being in the 
inds of the favorers of the partition. But notwithstanding 
is, allowing that these complaints were well founded, the 
ajority in favor of the separation was but about fifteen bun- 
ed in a comparatively light vote. The scheme went over for 
at time ; but was a continued occasion of agitation in Maine, 
id of discu s sion in Massachusetts, until it was finally carried. 
be people of the District having, after two or three more trials, 
onounced decisively in favor of separation, the question came up 
r final decision in 1819. Mr. Quincy again resisted the passage 
the act, with all the energy of his character. He moved! 
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« Would not Quae? come ? Aad if he would, why should be not 
be supported? He is the only man among us who had intended ab 
tnauv to pursue politics af a profession, and who hat qualified himself 
by hard study for that department He it proverbially industrious, 
aad though aa occasional expression or two hare served as catchwords 
"nr injure hit popularity, I have no doubt that in this 8enate he would 
aooa ounce aay petty prejudice existing against him, and be a my 
meeful mem b er . If yon are of this opinion, you may easily ascertain 
his chance of saocesf by touching a few persons lightly with las froc- 
ssv*,+ But do not quote me, unleai you mean to ruin the plan,— 
though I am perfectly willing my good opinion of him should be 
known, whenever it may be thought auxUiaij to others. Fray mind 
thtt distinction.* 

80 that it is hardly possible that his name should not have 

teen one of .those taken into consideration on the several occa- 

Wms of Taeancies after his resignation of his seat in the House, 

od it is not unlikely that the choice of his party might have 

illen npon him had be been of a more yielding and plastic clay. 

lot, however this may have been, there is no doubt that it was a 

dief on the part of the Federal managers that his uncompro- 

liaiag and fearless coarse in public life, and especially in the 

atter of the separation of Maine, had damaged his popularity 

Boston, that led them to omit his name when they came next 

make np their list of candidates for the State Senate. Now, 

that imperfect stage of our political development, the grand 

rdinal doctrine of modern politics, that of rotation in office, had 

t yet been discovered. It was fondly believed that the longer 

jompetent man was retained in a public station, the better he 

a fikely to be capable of performing its duties. The modern 

« 

Rsferriag to ths meuune tractors of Perkins, a long-exploded quackery, 

eh proposed to euro all diseases by the gahranlo virtues of these instru- 

its. m almost all okUashioned libraries, especially of Federal families, 

be found a vomma of Hadibrastie verse, entitled M Terrible Traotorattai," 

>oetor Oaustta, hi which ths system was held up to ridicule. By its side will 

bund another volume, hi ths same short metre, called ** Democracy Uo- 

d," loaf sines fo r g o tt en, like Its companion, though 'famous and of many 

oat hi tts day. Ths author was Thomas Green Fessenden, afterwards an 

mtaral writer aad editor. He graduated at Dartmouth In 1796, and died 

■Sou hi 1SS7. He will be remembered rather by a kindly obituary artiole 

t aim by Hawthorae, published m the A same year. 
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improvements in our State i nsti tuti ons, and in the amansrd 

administering them, which apparently have for their objsot a 

ancnrn to the Oftron MHiwfolth the lamest noseible aneoont of hoe 

perienee and iiicompeteney for the management of its flatty 

were not yet thought of. This treatment of Mr. Qnincy wasit 

garded by his penonal friends, therefore, as onjast and anon* 

fol on the part of the wire-pullers of the party, in view of Hi 

long devotion and faithful services to it, and he was by no 

iitf ft n f i M fr to their conduct himselfi. But he kent his 

his counsel, and, without letting any one know his inJeaJioBSoi 

cepting his wife, he went to the canons in FaaooH Hall so * 

next Sunday evening, and took his place in the front row of A 

side gallery. As soon as the meeting was organised, he iosspo 

addressed the moderator. His appearance there, which wssevi 

dently a general surprise, excited as general a c ur ios ity to how 

what he was going to say and what come to take, o euiedt] 

probably not unmixed with anxiety on the pari of those who ha 

engineered the dropping of his name from the list of caadiiewJ 

The hall was crowded to overflowing, and all were on tints 

with expectation when he began his speech. First, ho exprse* 

his satisfaction at finding himself addressing a cancoa in Paean 

Hall for the first time in near twenty years, he having been si 

ways a candidate for office of some kind, and it not being the 

the custom for candidates to address public meetings called t 

promote their own election. Then he proceeded to treat of Ifc 

way in which he had been thrown overboard with each a ma 

ture of pleasantry and good sense, and to urge the claims of ta 

ticket, and especially of the gentleman substituted for hira^f, e 

the support of the people, in such a strain of humor, wit, so 

bonhommie, that the old walls shook with laughter and cheon 

and he went out of the hall the most popular man in the towi 

Old citizens yet recall this speech as one of the moat bfflEai 

and telling they had ever listened to, and laugh at the recoDet 

tioc of it after the lapse of near half a century. The immtdisft 

effect of this sensible and judicious conduct was the unanimoa 

demand of the party that he should represent the town in th 

Lower House, since he was shut out of the Upper, in obedieae 
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to which ho was pot at the head of the ticket for Representa- 
tives, and triumphantly elected. 

In those daja the State government waa organized on the last 
Wednesday of May, according to the ancient custom of the Prov- 
ince from the earliest days of the emigration. The Governor 
tad the General Court were qualified, and a short session held, 
luring which business was arranged and committees appointed to 
lit daring the recess. The change which not long afterwards 
vas adopted, altering the time of the inauguration of the govern- 
sent to the first Wednesday in January, chiefly on the grounds 
f economy of time and money, resulted in small saving of either, 
rhUe it destroyed an immemorial holiday, at the most beautiful 
Bason of the year, for a community that had too few holidays 
Iready. In January the long session was held, shortened by 
in work done to its hands by the committees in the recess, so 
at there was probably an actual saving of time under the old 
'stem. I well remember my father's buoyant satisfaction at 
iding himself for the first.time a member of the popular branch 
' the Legislature of his native State. He said it was like being 
i the floor of Congress again. And, indeed, the Massachusetts 
oose of Representatives at that time was by much the more 
merous body of the two. At this first session provision was 
tde for holding a convention of the people for the revision of 
i Constitution, such a measure being thought advisable in con- 
pence of the erection of the District of Maine into a sovereign 
ite. The preliminary motion was made by Mr. Quincy, who 
s made chairman of the committee charged with the consid- 
iion of the subject An act was accordingly reported direct- 
the people to give their ballots for or against the measure, 
I, if the majority should pronounce in the affirmative, the Con- 
ition was to be summoned by the Governor to meet in Boston 
the third Wednesday of November. The people approved of 
proposition, and Mr. Quincy was elected one of the delegates 
a Boston. In his journal of the time when this revision was 
ontemplation, he records the following conversation with Mr. 
ims, who drafted the existing Constitution. The part Mr. 
ns had in that fundamental act of legislation is recorded in 
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(bar of the members of the Massachusetts House then, ez 
ling that of the House of Commons now, made the head, as 
father used to saj, the most convenient peg possible for the 
Bat the custom had come down from times when the hat 
a symbolic signification which it has long since lost 
[r. Quiney took an active part in all the debates and doings of 
Convention, and had his fall share in determining its action* 
as a body whose character and discussions were very honor- 
la the State. It was made up of the men of the greatest 
;ht and distinction in both the political parties. All the pro- 
oos were represented by their most learned and eminent 
tbersy and the yeomanry and mechanics sent op substantial 
intelligent men of their callings to help reform the State. 
• polities, of whatever name or extent, could furnish an 
■My of equal numbers more distinguished for talent, learn* 
good sense, and fitness for the task of revising the funda- 
tal and vitalising law of a great commonwealth, 
ha following extracts from my father's journal belong to 
t this period: — 

hm 1> — In the evening at P. C Gray's. Gray stated that he had, 
i apprehended, satisfactorily ascertained that Jonathan Sewall was 
he writer of Massachusettensis. That Judge Chipman, now in 
m, from Nova Scotia, ss one of the commissioners under the 
f with Great Britain, had stated to him that he was a student of 
fith Sewall, in 1774, and copied at that time his political speeches 
le press; that 8ewall wrote Philanthrope which he (Chipman) 
d, and used to cany out to Milton to Governor Hutchinson, who 
at and gave them their last corrections. That in 1774 Daniel 
■d moved from Taunton, having been appointed to an office in 
atoms, and that he (Chipman) was recommended to Leonard by 
1 as an assistant in his office, and that he was employed by Leon* 
i copying Massachusettensis and sending them to the printer, 
aptaaa may have mistaken the essays he thus copied, and as 
id is now living, Gray stated to the club that he had sent a 
r the late publication of Massachusettensis ana 1 Novanglus, con- 
President Adams's Preface, to Leonard, for the purpose of as* 
is* the fact,* 

if 4.— la the evening visited President Adams,--- told him of 
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" President Adams said of Joseph Hawley, thai he was ' an Israelite 
indeed, in whom there was no guile,' — of considerable eloquence, and 
unquestionable talent, bat that he had always a rein of melancholy, 
which finally terminated in something like distraction. He said also 
of Timothy Buggies, the leader of the Tory party in the House of 
Representatives, that he was a man of great wit, and, although not 
fluent, one of the most majestic persons he ever heard. In the early 
part of his life he had been a lawyer, but left the profession and took 
a colonel's commission in the year 1765. He served during the whole 
war unto the Peace of 1765. He took refuge in Boston, and went 
vith the British to New Brunswick, in which Province he died (1795), 
it a very advanced age." • 

"July 50. — Passed evening with President Adams. Conversation 
amed on BotU't History of the United States, which he had just seen. 
le agreed with Jefferson that it was the best extant ; he thought, 
owever, that it was written with the intention of giving an impression 

> the world of the great influence of France in effecting the inde- 
endence of the United States. He considered him as being inclined 

> give an undue credit to the Southern States in producing that 
rent 'One thing/ said Adams, 'I confess touched my vanity. 
otta has adopted the ancient plan of putting speeches into the mouths 
* the actors in his history ; and the debate relative to the Declara- 
m of Independence is carried on in this volume between John Dick- 
son and Richard Henry Lee. Now the truth is, that Lee said very 
tie on that subject on that occasion. The debate was in fact between 
fen Dickinson and John Adams.' 

M Speaking of the indications of discontent in France, he said, mon- 
ehy must come down in the Old World, which, sooner or later, must 
bmit to the representative system. Indeed, that it was now nothing 
what it was formerly, and, as light and knowledge increased, it must 
ameliorated. He considered the French Revolution as having 
ided greatly to impede the improvement in the condition of man- 
id. Before that event the old governments were everywhere grad- 
ly growing better. The severity of the ancient rigim* was soften- 
; torture and the Inquisition were abolished except in Spain,. and 
re existed out as the shadow of what they once were. But that 
tpest fell upon Europe, and produced such terror everywhere that 
natural pr o g r e ss of the principles of liberty was checked. Those 
on were, however, now dissipating, and the ancient prejudices and 
settees must yield to the effect of learning and the general diffusion 
mowledge in the world." 
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;ht difference of dress. The country-people round about 
customed to speak of the three as * Mr. Dowse and his 
es*I Yet they never spoke of them but with lore and 
e, for their bounty was only limited by their means, and 
■rity neither began nor stayed at home. Any life of my 
raid be imperfect without a tribute of affectionate re- 
nee to those beloved relatives, and least of all any wrhv 
ne, who am daily reminded of them by the roof that 
me, by the trees they planted, and by the river that they 
They were childless, and he was the only son of their 
ter, and consequently his relation to them was all but 
id they well supplied to his children the grandparents 
id never known. They and he were perhaps drawn yet 
» each other by some sense of a common injustice. His 
her and their father, William Phillips, of whom I have 
n my earlier chapters influenced by the desire of keep- 
ther the large fortune he had accumulated, bequeathed it 
Dtire to his only son, leaving to my father, the only rep- 
ve of one of his daughters, absolutely nothing, and but a 
derate provision to Mrs. Dowse and Mrs. Shaw. His 
bam Phillips, for many years Lieutenant-Governor, and 
r his large munificence, public and private, in some de- 
le amends to his sisters for this distinction in his favor, 
more liberally from time to time during his lifetime and 
ill to his nephew, who always rendered to him the duty 
ice of an affectionate son. Mrs. Dowse and Mrs. Shaw 
change to the end of their long lives the fashion of the 
their prime, and they remained until long into this can- 
look and manners examples of the gentlewomen of the 
Drationary period. Mr. Dowse had been much about the 
id was one of the first Americans who engaged in the 
th China, after it was opened to us by the Peace of 1788. 
r/ years, however, he lived in retirement at Dedham, 
g the most abundant hospitality to his friends, and ro- 
ll the poverty and suffering he could find out No one 
r knew him could forget the eager cordiality of his man* 
l the alnrfMft Dassionate demonstrativeness of his temnera* 
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The excellent Mr. Dowse, however, had ooe defect in 
mott perfect character;— 

M Ytt oat Cull he hid, bat that was a thump*! 99 
He was a De m oc r a t , — a Democrat of the Democrats 1 Consid- 
ering that he and my father held such diametrically opposite 
opinions on points which they both regarded as vital to the best 
interests of their country, and this with all the earnestness of 
temperaments of extraordinary ardor, it is honorable to them both 
that this divergence of politics never divided them from one an- 
other personally, or abated the warmth of their mutual friend- 
ship. Mr. Dowse held very different opinions of Mr. Jefferson 
from those Mr* Quincy entertained. They had known each other 
personally,— I believe, abroad, — and it is probable that Mr. 
Dowse was not unaffected by the personal influence of which 
Mr. Jefferson had so large a gift. At any rate, he was a per- 
sonal and political admirer of that renowned leader, and they had 
interchanged friendly offices with one another. I have in my 
possession a mighty punch-bowl bearing Mr. Jefferson's cipher 
ind his famous motto, u Rebellion to Tyrants is Obedience 
ro God," which was part of a dinner-set which Mr. Dowse had 
tad made for him, at his request, in Canton, when he was Secre- 
iry of State. Mr. Dowse having been unduly delayed in China, 
It. Jefferson had been obliged to provide himself with another 
trvice. Mr. Dowse refused to allow his friend to take the 
iperfluous set off his hands, which he was entirely willing to do, 
id found a purchaser for it in a gentleman of Boston, whom the 
pber suited, and who did not object to the motto. The punch- 
wl and a pair of pitchers he retained in m memoriam. To 
i consistent adherence to the Democratic party in the midst of 
aal surroundings of a strongly Federal tendency, Mr. Dowse 
doubtedly owed his nomination to Congress, and his winter in 
ishington that memorable year, to which he always recurred 
the most delightful he had ever spent, for personally and so- 
ly he was a great favorite there. H* was deeply impressed 
ii the vital importance of the business which absorbed the 
ights of Congress and the nation. M I shall never regret 
ing come to Washington," he wrote to his wife, "because it 
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u January H. — Yesterday began a tori of skirmishing on the Mis- 
souri business, ThtfprapftrstoiyiiuuMnrrriiigwillUMkjprobtUj 1^ 
oo the shock of buttle. The question b undoubtedly of immense Im- 
portance. Oa one side, the passions, at well as the present and 
apparent interests, of the Southern people, are deeply engaged ; and, 
to my sorrow, I perceive that they haye drawn orer some of our 
Yankees. The cause of humanity, religion, and sound policy b the 
motive, I firmly believe, which influences the other. 



February 5. —Missouri, Missouri, engages all a t tenti o n. Scarcely 
ever was so great a question agitated before a human tribunal A 
host of talents is brought into the field. la the 8enate, things hare 
gone against us deplorably, owing to the demotion of our Yankees. 
For slaves, twent y -ser en ; against slarery in Missouri, sixteen. I am 
rejoiced that Otis is on our side. The leading members of the Senate 
are now spectators in our House, where they find themselves surpassed, 
I suspect, not only in numbers, but in eloquence. I wish Quincy was 
here to stem the torrent 

• • • . • 

M I hare thought that the oratorical and parliamentary talents were 
poss e ss e d almost exclusively by the sUre-holding States. But to my 
great joy I find it is not so. There are good men of great minds and 
icquirements on our side, and it fills me with delightful reflections, a 
kind of awe at the real grandeur of the human character, to find it 
sapable of such expansion. 

• • • • • 

M If sound policy, if reason, if religion, if rirtue, can erer success- 
ally combat against the love of money, — the sole root of all this evil, 
— then shall we come off notorious in this great Missouri question. 

M Randolph finished his speech yesterday, not much, I suspect, to his 
wn satisfaction. He said his nerves were unstrung, and his bodily 
nd mental powers in a state of prostration; and so they appeared to 
e. Not all his talents are adequate to sustain the cause he has em- 
arked in. 

e e • e • 

" As to putting Maine and Missouri together, in my opinion it was 
jockeying trick, just worthy of ostlers in a lirery-stable ; and I sus- 
tct Clay and Holmes were at the bottom of it 

• • • • • 

"March «, 18*0.— SUrery is allowed of as mr as thirty-six and a 
df degrees of latitude. 8ome people think the Missourians them* 
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the same name. This ease excited a rtrj general interest, es- 
pecially among the religious public, whose displeasure Mr. Buck- 
ingham had incurred bj very great plainness of speech as to some 
prominent members of it Mr. Quincy ruled, that a defendant 
under indictment for libel might be allowed to prove that his alle- 
gations were true, and that they were published with good mo- 
tires and for justifiable ends. He argued that the common-law 
doctrine, that the truth could not be admitted in evidence under 
an indictment for libel,— or, as usually put, that a tbe greater 
.the truth, the greater the libel," — was orerruled by the express 
provision of the Constitution of the State, which made a specific 
reservation for its citizens of the liberty of the press, — a liberty 
unknown, as such, to the common law,— and declared that all 
parts of that law repugnant to that liberty are not to be con- 
sidered law under the Constitution. Under this ruling evidence 
was admitted to prove the truth of the charges against Maffitt, 
and Mr. Buckingham was acquitted. This was the first time 
that such a ruling had been made in the case of an ordinary in* 
dictment for a libel on a private individual, and it excited much 
discussion and no little censure at the time. But Mr. Quincy's 
law of libel has prevailed, and is now the established rule in 
this country and in England. 

In the year 1820 my father left the house in Summer Street 
for the one on the corner of Hamilton Place and Tremont Street, 
vhich was given to him by his uncle, Lieutenant-Governor Phil- 
ips, where be lived until he removed to Cambridge in 1829. 
Cne house was not, in itself so large or so good as that he left, 
mi its situation on the Common, commanding a view of the dis- 
int country and the western sky, made it a much more agree- 
ble one to live in. . It was a change in every respect satisfactory 
> himself and his family, and nine very happy winters were 
lent under that roof* 
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has replaced the old ways, was greatlj advanced b y the distribu- 
tion of that report, if it did not abeolatelj date therefrom. The 
next Maj Mr. Qoinej was appointed by the town chairman of a 
committee oo the same subject, and, in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations of the report he made to the town, the committee was 
authorised to provide a House of Industry, where the able-bodied 
poor could support tbemselTCS in parti and where the impotent 
from age or infirmity could be comfortably lodged and cared for. 
A tract of land was purchased in South Boston, then a thinly 
inhabited district, and a suitable building erected. lake all 
changes, e ren for the better, this one met with its share of opposi- 
tion. The Overseers of the Poor, a body elected by the town, 
strenuously resisted this change in the disposition of the paupers 
in their charge, and it was not fully completed for several years, 
in consequence of their persistent opposition. Popular prejudice 
was aroused against this innoTation on the ancient usages. It 
ras pronounced cruel to compel the poor to leave the town in 
fhich they had lived all their lives, and the paupers themselves 
rere almost ready to rise in rebellion against their oppressors, 
tad so kind and gentle was the spirit in which those unfortunates 
rere treated in those days, that none were colonised to South 
toston excepting with their own consent, while the town govern- 
lent lasted. Some of these sturdy beggars, with a spirit worthy 
? a better cause, resolutely refused to change their quarters, de- 
aling " that they had not gone into the almshouse to work " 1 
Mr. Quincy's experience as a criminal judge had made him 
nsider the bearings of poverty upon the welfare of society yet 
we deeply, as well as those of vice and crime with which he 
is called upon more immediately to deal In March, 1822, in 
i charge to the grand jury, he treated at large of these three 
lies, and. showed their relations to one another in a very lucid 
nner, and indicated those reforms in the treatment of the crim- 
1 classes, such as classification and separation in penitentiaries, 
I the substitution of private for public executions, which have 
* been almost universally adopted in the Northern States. 
Che intelligent seal he had shown in the matter of these amen- 
ded reforms, together with his well-tried integrity and activi- 
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Mr. Quincy had much die largest vote, and lacked oolj about 
a hundred of an absolute majority. He gladly seised the oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing hit name, and, Mr. Otis's friends doing 
the same thing by him, Mr. John Phillips was elected at the next 
choice. Mr. Phillips retiring at the end of his year, Mr. Qniney 
was elected his successor without material opposition. 

On the 1st of May, 1828, he was inaugurated as the second 
Mayor of Boston, in Faneuil Hall, and entered at once upon the 
tischarge of his new duties with characteristic activity and seal 
during the mayoralty of his predecessor, the administration of 
lie affairs of the city had not differed materially from that of the 
iwn it had superseded. Mr. Phillips was a man of excellent 
xlities, sound judgment, and sterling integrity. He retained 
s seat in the State Senate and his place as its President, and 
stormed the duties of his otic office in the spirit and after the 
ihioo of a faithful chairman of the Selectmen under the town 
rernment Mr. Phillips was strictly my father's contempo- 
y, and perhaps his most intimate and valued friend from boy- 
id. His death, which occurred very suddenly in June, 1828, 
i severely felt and deeply deplored by my father, as the 
viest loss he had met with since that of his mother. Mr. 
Hips had been in the public service of Massachusetts, in one 
ion or another, for almost the whole of his mature life, and 
State had no more trusted and respected citizen. He will be 
to, however, to the present generation, and hereafter, chiefly 
te father of his celebrated son, Mr. Wendell Phillip*. 
r. Qmncy's first step towards the establishment of a more 
ous administration of affairs was to claim the privilege of 
; the chief of the work himself. He made himself chairman 
the committees of the Board of Aldermen, and took the 
ng oaf into his own hand. The opposition of the Overseers 
i Poor to the removal of the paupers from the almshouse in 
a, the condition of which had grown to be absolutely die- 
■1 to the city, prevented the completion of that favorite 
no of his until 1825, when it was finally effected. The 
t t e n dant on the promiscuous mingling of the honest poor 
)gues and vagabonds were mitigated by the establishment 
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Me that a city of between fifty and sixty thousand inhabitants 
could hare been kept in peace and safety by so small a force, 
and I apprehend that it was without a parallel in this country or 
in Europe. But the population of Boston at that time was sin- 
gularly homogeneous. The great Irish and German emigrations 
had not then set in. The city was eminently English in its 
character and appearance, and probably no town of its size in 
IfrtgUful had a population of such unmixed English descent as 
the Boston of forty years ago. It was AnglU ipiis AngK&r, — 
more English than the English themselves. The inhabitants of 
New England at that time were descended, with scarcely any ad- 
nixture of foreign blood, from the Puritan emigration of the 
erenteenth century. They kept the peace and maintained or- 
ler themselTes, without the need of guardians to take care of 
hem. The number of constables and watchmen was not in- 
reased during Mr. Quincy*s mayoralty, and all he could con- 
ribute towards their efficiency was care in the selection of the 
icu, and the appointment of a competent head, under the style 
r the City Marshal 

Still, quiet and well-ordered as Boston was, in general, there 

as one disgraceful district which had set at defiance for years 

e attempts of the town authorities to reduce it to order. In- 

mous houses were openly maintained, the resort of the worst 

rt of the population. Murders had notoriously been eom- 

itted there, and it was believed that by no means all had been 

ought to light The bead of the old town police told Mr. 

iincy that this nuisance could not be abated without a military 

ce. No man's life would be safe that should attempt it Mr. 

iincy asked him if vice and villany were too strong for the 

lice; to which he replied : " I think so. At least, it has long 

sn so." * There shall be at least an attempt to execute the 

%* said the Mayor; and be proceeded to make it On exam- 

ig the terms of the City Charter, he founji that he had not the 

rers under it necessary for a summary suppression of this nest 

rice and villany, so he was obliged to act only in his capacity 

» Justice of the Peace throughout the Commonwealth. His 

; step was to kme a warrant for the arrest of the fiddlers who 
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recusants down with the pole which was the ensign of 
office. Bat persuasion was the only influence used within the 
me mor y of man, and the scene at a fire was one of the least en- 
couraging manifestations possible of the democratic principle re- 
duced to practice. It was assumed to be the duty of erery 
citizen to rash to the scene of action at the first stroke of the fire- 
bell, carrying with him his buckets, and perhaps a bag for the 
rescue of valuables from the flames. And, as a general rule, the 
confusion was great in proportion to the number who came with 
the best dispositions to be of service, but who too generally were 
only in the way. The single mind of a commander-in-chief, as 
necessary at a fire as in a battle, was wanting, and consequently 
iven the imperfect means at hand were not turned to the best 
leeount New York and Philadelphia were both of them in ad- 
mnce of Boston in this particular, and Mr. Quincy, as the magis- 
rate charged with the safety of the city, was greatly desirous of 
dopting the latest improvements for potting out fires. But he 
ad most determined opposition to encounter. The old ways 
id been good enough for their fathers, and why not for them? 
lie introduction of hose for the supply of the engines was ridi- 
iled, and denounced as absurd, and almost wicked. The pur- 
tase of engines in New York and Philadelphia was an affront 
the mechanics of Boston. The cisterns or reservoirs which 
sre provided at convenient points to make sure of a sufficiency 
water were "the inverted monuments of Quincy*s extrava- 
nce." It was not without difficulty that the necessary powers 
• a reorganisation of the department were obtained from the 
gislature, and, when obtained, the inhabitants, whose consent 
s to be first had, sanctioned the change by a majority of only 
at a hundred. The system thus introduced, though far 
ugh from the admirable one which now exists, soon com- 
ided itself to the entire community by the greater sense of 
nity which it inspired, of which the met that the insurance 
panics at once, of their own accord, reduced their rates by 
lty per cent, was a satisfactory proof, 
he circumstance of the greatest local interest in Mr. Quincy's 
iripal adininistration was the building of the Faneuil Hall 
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and speak of it oolj as "The Quincy Marked a derivation of 
the title which its contriver regarded as much more honorable to 
himself, as proceeding directlj from the sorereign fountain of 
honor, than if it had been fbrmall j conferred* 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Quincy gave great atten- 
tion to the condition and improvement of the public schools, and 
I believe they had never been in a better state than they were 
daring his official term. The only innovation which was at- 
tempted in his time upon the old customs of the town was an ex- 
perimental High School for girls, which had a brief trial of a 
year or two, and was then abandoned. The suggestion of the 
establishment of a school tor carrying the education of girls to 
as advanced a point as that of boys in the Latin and High 
Schools, was one which naturally commended itself to the gen- 
eral public, and the experiment was fairly tried under the 
mastership of Mr. Ebeneser Bailey, a teacher of great experi- 
ence and skOL In one sense it only succeeded too well. The 
number of candidates fit for admission was entirely beyond the 
saparity of the school-house at the start, with the prospect of 
growing still larger every year. And in one important respect 
he plan was found not to work as its projectors had expected it 
roukL The majority of the girls who could pass the preliminary 
lamination were found to come from the wealthier classes, who 
ould purchase for them special instruction, or were competent to 
fford it themselves. More than half the candidates came from 
rivate schools. Without going into the details of the question, 
ic practical objections to the scheme seemed insuperable, and it 
as a b andoned. This conclusion of the whole matter gave rise to 
«at discontent, and brought much obloquy upon Mr. Quincy, 
ho was known to regard the plan as impracticable, although the 
;y government, as a body, consented to the final action. He 
knitted patiently to be the object of this popular injustice, be- 
5 folly persuaded in his own mind that the course the matter 
k was right and necessary. And his judgment on this point 
s confirmed by the foot that the scheme was not revived until 
sr many years, when it took the form of the present admirable 
rmal School, of which Boston has just reason to be proud. 
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early seal and aacrifioet in the cause of American freedom, or more 
read/ to acknowledge and honor that clianeteriftieiinifbnnityofTirtoe 
with\ which, through a long life, and in aeenei of unexampled difficult/ 
and danger, you hare steadfastly maintained the cause of an enlight- 
ened crfQ liberty, in both hemispheres* 

M Very r e sp ec tfu lly, I am your obedient servant, 

"Josiah Quinoy." 

Gmmemal Lafatettb to Mil Qunror. 

"Pahs, M17 >B» 1M4. 

M Sot: — Amidst the new and high marks of benevolence the people 

of the United States and their repre s e ntatives hare lately deigned to 

confer upon me, I am proud and happy to recognise those particular 

sentiments of the citizens of Boston which hare blessed and delighted 

the first years of my public career, and the grateful sense of which has 

sver since been my reward and support. 

u I joyfully anticipate the day, not very remote, thank God, when I 

any revisit the glorious cradle of American, and in future, I hope, of 

niversal liberty* Your so honorable and gratifying invitation would 

ave been directly complied with, in the case to which you please to 

dude. But while I profoundly feel the honor intended by the offer 

f a national ship, I hope I shall incur no blame by the determination 

have taken to embark as soon as it is in my power on board a private 

nseL Whatever port I shall first attain, I shall with the same eager- 

as hasten to Boston, and present its beloved, revered inhabitants, as 

lave the honor to offer it to you, sir, with the homage of my affeo- 

nate gratitude and devoted respect 

* Lafayette.* 

Lafayette arrived in New York on the 16th of August, 1824, 

1 four days afterwards left that city for Boston, and entered 

m the triumphal progress in which he passed through the land. 

arrived at the house of his old companion in arms, Governor 

stia, on the evening of the 23d, where he passed the night. 

\ next morning he was escorted by a cavalcade of citizens to 

city, at the boundary of which he was met by Mr. Quincy, 

received him with the following address: — 

Ixxsbal Lafatsttb: — The citizens of Boston welcome you on 
to the United States,— mindful of your early seal in the 
Independence, grateful for your distinguished 
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pent/, the s™™*— improvements, that have been the just reward of 
» noble struggle, virtuous morals, and truly republican inttitationa I 

" I beg of you all, beloved citizens of Boston, to acoept the respect- 
ful and warm thanks of a heart which hat, for nearly half a century, 
been particularly devoted to your illustrious city* 



The procession wound slowly through the shouting streets, 
•very window, every balcony, and every roof being alive with 
anger spectators. "But where is the mob?" demanded the 
General of Mr. Quincy, who had left his own carriage, and taken 
his place by the aide of Lafayette in his barouche, after the for- 
malities of reception were finished. M This is all we have to 
show yon, air, in the way of mob." Lafayette declared after* 
wards, that the crowd which greeted him in the streets of Boston 
appeared to him "like a picked population oat of the whole 
human race." It was a delicious day, — clear, cool, and calm, — 
in perfect accordance with the joyful and brilliant scene. La- 
fayette passed through the principal streets, and between rows of 
the school-children on the Common, to the State-House, where 
in waa officially received by Governor Eustis, and thence to the 
louse making the corner of Park and Beacon Streets, facing on 
Seacon Street It was then a club-house, and it was offered to 
be city by the club for the purposes of this great hospitality. 
Tie city had the house completely furnished and provided with a 
roper staff of servants, and put their guest into his own house ; 
id within those walls he waa the host, and they the guests. 
In the evening, after a great civic dinner at the Exchange Cof- 
e-house, he visited Mr. and Mrs. Quincy at their town house in 
amilton Place, where a party of friends were invited to meet 
tn. Mrs. Quincy received him with the grace and sweetness 
dch marked her manners ; and a young friend of the family, a 
otleman of great refinement and sensibility, declared, thirty 
its afterwards, that he accounted it one of the felicities of his 
i that he was present at this introduction* and heard the fitness 
1 elegance of her few words of welcome. This, however, was 
second visit he had paid that evening. The first, as was fit, 
i given to the widow of Governor Hancock, his hostess on his 
nor visits to Boston. As he was passing through the streets 
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Samuel P. P. Fay, on horseback, who made a suitable address of 
welcome in the name of the citixens of Cambridge* It was an 
entire surprise, bat Lafayette replied with perfect fluencj and 
appropriateness, making all the proper complimentary allusions to 
the Revolutionary history of the town, in as finished a manner as 
If he bad bad a week to write it in* At the dinner of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society on Thursday, called up by the drinking of 
his health with all the honors, he concluded a felicitous speech 
with a classical compliment to Mr. Everett, as happy — if a trifle 
hyperbolical — as perhaps was ever made. From the circum- 
stances of the case, all of which I do not now remember, my 
father was satisfied thai it was literally an impromptu. It was 
to this effect,---- * The young American Cicero of to-day, ' Qua 
est in honiinflms tanta perversitas, ut, inventus frugibus, glande 
Yescantur!'"* 

Lafayette always spoke of himself as an American, when re- 
ferring to the days of the Revolution. One evening at a party 
my mother said to him, "The American cockade was black and 
vhite, was it not, General?" "Yes, madam," he replied, "it 
vas black at first; but when the French came and joined ta^we 
idded the white in compliment to them I n On the day of his 
trrivaljan old soldier would press through the crowd in the State- 
louse, and cried out, M Ton don't remember me, General ; but I 
ras close to you when we stormed our redoubt at Yorktown." 
It will be remembered there were two redoubts to be carried, 
nential to the success of the movement, one of which was as- 
gned to Lafayette and his American division, and the other 
the French troops.) M I was just behind Captain Smith, 
ou remember Captain Smith? He was shot through the 
ad just as he mounted the redoubt" * Ah, yes, yes I I 
member,'* returned Lafayette. "Poor Captain Smith I Bui 
beat the French / We beat the French // n 
On Sunday he dined with Mr. Adams at Quincy, and after- 
rds visited my father's family at his country-eeat "That was 
. the John Adams I remember!" said he, sadly, — a sentiment 
ich was redprocated by Mr. Adams, who said, the next time 

• Otosro, Orator. Oap. S. 
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did my duty, madam,* was bla reply. • I considered myself the repre* 
eeatative of the young men of America, and acted accordingly. If I 
hare deterred their approbation, it is a full reward.' 

M Colonel Hnger,in 1884, waa about fifty-one yean of age, — manly 

and polished in his personal appearance and address, his countenance 

and manner indicative of self-command. His conTersation marked 

him as a man of honor and integrity, extensive information, and 

knowledge of the world ; evincing singular modesty respecting his own 

claims and opinions, and great deference for those of others. In con- 

Indicting a statement in the newspapers, that he was in early life 

acquainted with Lafayette in America, be said: 'When Lafayette 

first arrived on the coast of Carolina, accompanied by the Baron da 

Kalb and several officers, they were panned by British cruisers, and 

were very anxious to land. My father then resided on North Island ; 

md two of his negroes, being out in a boat late in the evening, were 

warded by another boat containing Lafayette and the Baron de Kalb, 

tad were induced to pilot them to my father's house. As the depreda- 

ions of British vessels caused great alarm, doors and windows were 

arred against these officers; but when they succeeded in making 

lemselves known, they were hospitably received, and the next day 

ttended to Charleston, on their way to join the American army. I 

as at that time a child of three yean old, and have no recollection 

' these drcumstances, except from hearing them often mentioned by 

y family.** 

The next day, Sunday, Colonel Huger spent at Quincy with 

r family, and after dinner he gave at a detailed account of his 

mats attempt. I well remember the breathless interest with 

ich it was listened to, and could record most of the particulars. 

it this has been already done in an authentic shape. It is a 

ions illustration of the slight circumstances on which im- 

tant matters tarn, that bad Huger spoken to Lafayette in 

inch instead of English, and said, "Alles a HofF," and not 

o to Hon*," the escape would have been effected. The neces- 

' arrangements bad been made at Hoff for expediting the 

it of the prisoner; bat Lafayette understood the direction to 

Go off? and, taking his way at random, was soon overtaken 

carried back to captivity. Colonel Huger, I remember, 

led as with an account of the singular privilege he had en- 

1 just before, in New York, of seeing himself represented on 
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him, he would forget his looks, end think him absolutely a 
handsome man!" The following extract from my father's 
journal I insert here, although it relates to a second rait which 
Count Vidua paid to Boston :— 

M Count Charles Vidua, son of the late prime minister of the king 
of Sardinia, with M. Niederstetter, Prussian Charge* d'Affaires, passed 
the evening with my family at Quincy. Two Englishmen also, re- 
cently graduated at Cambridge, England, Mr. St Aubyn and Mr. 
rTallam, were of my company. 

" Vidua has travelled through the greater part of Europe, Russian 

Asia, Palestine, to the Upper Cataracts of the Nile, and through Lap- 

aad, — is now on a visit to the United States. Scrutinising, inquisi- 

ive, intelligent, — a collector of everything connected with the history 

f this country. He considered the Unitarianism of this part of the 

ountry as little else than purt Deism; and, though denied, yet to be 

sch in fact It is true, Unitarians spoke of Christ ss • our Saviour/ — 

Jurist, 'our Bedeemer'; but it was very plain that the notion they 

fixed to it was that of quality and not of power, and the terms were 

•ad as matter of honor, as when we call a man ' Tour Excellency,'—- 

it all feeling of reverence, ss being a peculiar emanation from the 

ivine nature, was lost, or not felt This he thought a great mischief 

peaking on politics, be observed that nothing had so much shaken 

m as to the future destinies of the United States ss the near success 

Jackson to the Presidency, since the fact indicated the strong hold 

Uitary prowes s had on the affections of the people of the United 

ales. Vidua is uncommonly intent in researches upon the history 

d present state of this country. Kiedentetter is gentlemanly and 

11-insbrmecL The two Englishmen also were travelling for purp os es 

improvement, and seemed well-informed and interesting young men." 

Baron von Niederstetter was the Prussian Minister at Wash* 
{ton, and as handsome as the Piedmontese nobleman was 
ly. Messrs. St Aubyn and Hallam were modest, cultivated, 
1 high-bred English gentlemen, of which class we did not see 
ay examples in this country in those days. The former I 
same to be the Cornish gentleman who has lately (1866) re- 
red a baronetcy from Lord Derby, Sir Edward St Aubyn, of 
Michael's Mount, whence 

"The great Viskm of the guarded Mount 
Looks towards Wamsnfos sad Bayoua't hold I " 
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Boring the year 1824, my father gave mm 
the preparation of the memoir of my grant 
published in the spring of 1825, just fifty ye* 
of its subject. In this pious work ho was gre 
eldest sister, ElUa Susan Quincy. Its progn 
constant interest to the family ; but the sec 
publication was so well kept, that no hint of il 
first intimation that any person beyond the fai 
printing-office had that suoh a book was thou 
vertisement on the morning it appeared. It w 
lj got up, and so carefully corrected that it wi 
oot a misprint Its value as illustrating the 
preceding the Kevolurion is, I believe, allow 
of that passage of our history. The following 
Webster on this point has been preseired b 
memoir of my mother. In his great diacoun 
the corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monument, Ji 
had introduced this quotation from my grandfi 
of the spirit of the Revolutionary fathers. " 
Quincy," said Mr. Webster, " was full in tbeii 
iehments,' said that distinguished eon of geni 
* will not fascinate us, nor will the threats of a 
for, under God, we are determined that wheres 
or howsoever we shall be called to make ou 
freemen.' " On the evening of that immortal 
Webster gave a great party to General Lafa] 
in Summer Street where they then lived, 
opened between Mr. Webster's house and t 
Thorndike, thus throwing the two into one, 
brilliant assembly, from the number of emi 
lected there, — many foreigners and distiog 
from all parts of the country having resorted 
memorable occasion. At this party, my motbt 
Mr. Webster for his compliment to Josiah Qi 
lowing conversation ensued: — 

" ' There is no need of my help in that cause,' * 
memoir Mr. Qnincy has published will be an endm 
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if one of tbe most interesting books I ever ready and bring! me nearer 
than an y other to the spirit which canted the American Revolution. 
Jotiah Quincy, Jr. was a noble character. I lore him became he 
loved the law. How zealous be was in seeking oat the celebrated law- 
yer*, in copying their reports, in studying the laws of the different 
Colonies 1 There are no such men now-e-days. Who keeps such jour 
oak?' Mrs. Qoincy replied, • I hope you do, Mr. Webster/ <No,I 
lo not Tbe times are far different The members of Congress do 
lot write such letters now/ Referring to the scene of the morning, he 
hen said : * I never desire to see again such an awful sight as so many 
bousand human faces all turned toward me. It was, indeed, a sea of 
ices I beheld at that moment 9 Doctor Warren informed Mrs. Quincy 
tat he had put the Memoir of Jotiah Quincy, Jr. under the corner- 
one of the Bunker HOI Monument, among the memorials of the 
evolution," 

The visit of Lafayette at this time was very brie£ and be was 
e guest of Mr. Lloyd, then Senator from Massachusetts. On 
i evening before the 17th, he attended a reception given by my 
ither in Hamilton Place, and on the 18th he paid his farewell 
it to Mr. Adams at Quincy, accompanied by my father. Mr. 
tarns was then ninety years of age, and the parting, never to 
et again on earth, of these two men of the Revolution was a 
ching and impressive scene. In the evening Lafayette ai- 
led the Boston Theatre, where an overwhelming multitude 
mbled to take their last leave of their fathers' friend and 
r own. The following letter from Lafayette was the last my 
sr received from him on this side the Atlantic, just before 
Bunker Hill visit It is written in just about the pretty 
of broken English which he spoke. 

« Auast, J«m 23, 183*. 

It DBAS 8m:-— Thus far have I come to redeem my sacred and 

cordial pledge. We shall reach Boston on the 16th. I will tell 

tetween us, that I have been informed the Legislature intend to 

e my personal respects ; in which case it becomes proper for me 

irrived two days before tbe Bunker HDl ceremony. As to what 

o do, I cannot do better than to refer myself to jour friendly 

, and shall hasty offer you and family my most affectionate, 

d 
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Iromp, a descendant of the famous Admiral who 

M With his broom swept die chop* of the Channel." 

When this joong gentleman was introduced to Mr. Adams, the 

Ex-President waved his hand over his heady and called oat, 

"Hurrah for Van Tromp!" The officers of the Pallas gave 

i dance on board ship in return for the civilities they had 

neeeived. Then there was Colonel Wilson, the son of the 

amous Sir Robert, who was himself aide de camp to Bolivar, 

ad had seen battles in the cause of South American indepen- 

ence. He was a very joung man then, and afterwards rose to 

istinction in the diplomatic line, and died not long since Sir 

lelford Wilson, KGB. Then there was the Baron Wallen- 

em, connected with some one of the Continental legations at 

Washington, small, plain, polished, full of knowledge, speaking 

id writing English as few Englishmen can do, an animated 

Iker, and a most agreeable companion* I think I have heard 

st his later career was not prosperous, and his end unhappy. 

it the procession of these images of past days might well fill 

more space than I have left myself, should I let it go on. 

ey come like shadows, and like shadows let them depart, with 

ee of the honored, the revered, the beloved, with which they 

inextricably mingled in the memory of those long-gone days. 

ill not withhold, however, my father's account of a visit from 

leral Morgan Lewis of New York, who, after serving in the 

j of the Revolution, and filling the offices of Chief Justice 

Governor of his native State, finished his public career as 

of the Major-Generals of the army of 1812. It is copied 

i one of his occasional fragmentary journals. 

September S4. — P. M. At Qnincy on a visit to family. Morgan 
is, hit daughter, Mrs. (Maturin) Livingston, and two daughters, 
Mr. Schley and lady, passed the evening with my family. 
sd old President Adams, accompanied by Lewis and Schley, 
d the old man in body weak and helpless, bearing all the marks 
treme old age. His mind vigorous and active, though slow in its 
lions. The conversation turned upon the mission which he, Doo- 
anklia, and Edward Batledge executed by the order of Congress 
% when they met Lord Howe, at his request, on Staten Island. 
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the profession of the law wh extreme, which he took every poarible 
occasion to trow and to evidence.* 

Tbo following scrap of history from the seme journal is worth 
preserving:— 

"September 13. — In evening, with Lieutenant-Governor Phillips. 
lie told me this anecdote of the late Samuel Adams. At the time of 
the Convention in Massachusetts for the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitutkm, Adams and Hancock were known originally to be opposed 
to it. Those in favor of it had used various means to excite the peo- 
ple, and among othen a meeting of the mechanics and others was held ^/ 
at the Green Dragon. To the opinion of those who met there, Adams 
rat peculiarly alive, It happened that one day in the later period of 
£»e session Adams dined with Mr. Phillips. During dinner it was 
umouaced that a meeting had just been held at the Green Dragon, 
ci which it was voted that •** wOl havt the Federal Constitution. 9 
Well, 9 said Adams, • if Ouy wOl have it, they mutt have it 9 ;— and 
ion that time he voted in favor of it 99 

The election of Mr. John Quincy Adams to the Presidency of 

le United States, in February, 1825, gave a new and peculiar 

terest to the intercourse of our family with the great statesman 

bom it was his singular felicity to follow in the highest office in 

e nation. At the visit which he paid to his father in Septem- 

t, 1825, we had frequently the curious satisfaction, never prob- 

>ly to be had again, of seeing two Presidents of the United 

ates together, the one the son of the other. It is a happiness 

be permitted to remember the glow of delight which lighted 

the countenance and kindled anew the eyes of the father as 

looked proudly on his son and successor, — a happiness en- . 

seed by the remembrance of the great parliamentary career 

John Quincy Adams, which has placed him apart from the 

gar herd of Presidents, and made his name only less illustri- . 

than those of Washington and of Lincoln. The last time 

t John Adams was in my father's house, where he had been 

welcome and honored guest of three generations, was on the 

i of September, 1825, when he entered and left it leaning on 

arm of his son, the President He frequently afterwards 

re to the door and held audiences at the carriage-window, 
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time might have well excused his refusal, ha would not permit 
bis natural fear of doing himself less than justice on an occasion 
that demanded the best powers of the best man to stand in the 
way of the due performance of the ceremonies of the day. This 
Oration was probably none the worse for the rapidity with which 
it was written, as the topics were not far to seek, and their 
treatment required rather spirit and life than meditation and 
research. It was certainly Terj well done, and sets forth the 
changes in political condition which the Revolution bad caused, 
and the material development which the nation had undergone . 
because of those changes, during half a century, in a clear, im- 
pressive, and eloquent manner. In enumerating the great Bos- 
tonians whose names are indissolubly connected with the Revo- 
lution, he thus spoke of Mr. Adams : — 

"Especially shall he not be forgotten, now or ever, — that ancient 
citizen of Boston, that patriarch of American Independence, of all 
New England's worthies on this day the sole survivor. He, indeed, 
oppressed by years, sinking under the burdens of decaying nature, 
hears not our public song or voice of praise* or ascending prayer. 
But the sounds of a nation's joy, rushing from our cities, ringing from 
nor valleys, echoing from our hills, shall break the silence of his aged 
ear; the rising blessings of grateful millions shall visit with a glad 
ight bis fading vision, and flush the last shades of his evening sky 
rith the reflected splendors of his meridian brightness." 



At the moment these words were uttered Mr. Adams was still 

live ; but before the rejoicings of the day were over, the news 

line that he bad died on that immortal anniversary. He had 

died rapidly for the last two or three days, but he retained his 

lenities almost to the latest moment The very last time he 

ft his house was on the 1st of July, when he was lifted into his 

rriage to return a visit which my mother had paid him the day 

ions. Having told her of this intention, he could not be dis- 

aded ffcom fulfilling it, and drove to the house, and held his last 

dience with the family at the carriage-window. The news of 

i death was not believed at first, the coincidence being almost 

> ext r a or dinary for credence. But five days later yet greater 

onishment fell upon the people, when it was announced that 
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Thorns* Jefferson had also died on that day of jubOee. Ant- 
emu f" fl » f«« i f »t flw«d the land an the struct intaDfeeneo snruu\ 
thai these two long and eventful lives had been closed bydsaiht. 
so fortunate on the fiftieth anniversary of the most flmstriosi 
event in their history and in that of their country. Dos ob- 
servances were had eiciynhcro in hooor of their Bios and is 
memorj of their deaths, bat none note striking or enduring the 
that held in Faneoil Hall, by the city of Boston, when Daniel 
Webster delivered his great discourse in the presence ef Ms 
Quincy Adams, President of the United States, and of an aodieec* 
in number* and eharaeter worthy of the extraordinary oeoasioa. 
I will here insert a few letters belonging to the year Ittfc 
The correspondence with Bishop Cbevcras expresses on «y 
father's side the cordial respect and affection with which tbst 
admirable prelate was regarded by men of all religions petiaa 
f ions in the city where he long resided, and tells on the part ef 
the Bishop how cordially that love and esteem was reci pro cated 
by him. M. do Cbeverus, an emigrant of the French Botch- 
tion, was the first Oatholio Bishop of Boston. 8hordy before 
the death of Louis XVIIL he was summoned to France to bo* 
come Bishop of Ifbotaoban. It was with reluctance that he 
obeyed the royal command, and left the humble charge ho had 
to long held in the very seat of "the Protestantism of the Pros* 
estant religion." He was subsequently translated from Mootan- 
ban to fill the seat once occupied by Boesuet at M^gx, and 
afterwards to the Archicpiscopaie of Bordeaux. In 1838 he 
received a Cardinal's hat from Pope Gregory XVL Just before 
the mil of Charles 2L, Cardinal Cheverus was made a Count, and 
a member of the Chamber of Peers, but this dignity he lost by 
the Three Days of July. 

Mr. Qunror to Bishop Cheverus. 

"Bonos, JtMMj «• list. 
M Reverend and dear Sir:— I cannot permit your exrellent 
friend, the Bev. Mr. Taylor, to depart, with an intention to proceed 
directly to Montauban, without bearing with him some evidence of 
my remembrance, and of those deep traces of respect which your 
long residence in this city, and the uniform come of your conduct as 
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a man and a Christian minister, hare impressed upon the hearts of all 
who had the happiness of knowing or observing yon. 

• Be assnredf sir, as there is none who feels more strongly this senti- 
ment than myself, so there is no one who is happier to seize erery suit- 
able occasion to express it to yourself and others. Your memory is 
Tery precious and dear among us. Though absent, you are not forgot- 
ten, nor wiU be, so long as the generation which was contemporaneous 
with your residence in this city s ur v i ves. 

44 The Rev. Mr. Taylor well supplied your place in the congregation 
over which you once presided, and in the city. Having learned of you 
the nature and character of our inhabitants, his course was shaped in 
a manner at once faithful to his flock and acceptable to those whose 
religious faith was not coincident with his. We part with him in 
friendship, with respect, and with regret . . . . 

44 1 remain, with great respect, most truly yours, 

"Josiah Quihoy" 

Bishop Chrtrrus to Mr. Qudcct. 

"MonAVBAV, April s, ISM. 
"Drab and hoxorrd Sir: — The Rev. Mr. Taylor has just for* 
warded to me your kind and welcome letter of January 2d. It has 
not been for want of strong and repeated recommendations from me 
that the general wish in Boston has not been complied with at Rome.* 
But the one who is now appointed is a worthy prelate, and was highly 
respected in New York and in Charleston, South Carolina. I have 
known him long since, and I have no doubt that he is already popular 
imong my dear fellow-citiiens of Boston. 

44 1 know that he will have your kind support, which has been so 
veful and so acceptable to myself 

"If, as you have the goodness to assure me, I am not forgotten in 

loston, I can say, with truth, I do not forget Boston. So dear and 

uniliar is the name of the beloved city, that even in conversation I 

ty Boston instead of Montauban, and this often; and I am then told, 

You love Boston better than Montauban, but we defy the Bostonians 

i love you more than we do/ I must acknowledge that here, as well 

i in America, love and respect are given me much beyond my deserts. 

new Mayor of this city (the King appoints him) was installed two 

onths since. I was present, and thought much of the Mayor of 

Mton. In the inaugural speech the Viscount de Gironde, the new 

• Doubtless that the Rev. Father Taylor should be appomM Bishop of Bos- 
i, la the pteoe of Bishop Ohsveras. 
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"The fuss made about that mountebank, who if the iwy follow— 
although not * periwig-peted 9 — that Shakespeare describes, hat, I con- 
fess, disgusted me not a little. What are we made o£ to take aides in 
the factions of the circus (green or bine), and to doat upon the profes- 
sions of 'feeling' and 'sentiment 9 and * broken-beartedness 9 from the 
lips or pen of a fellow whose vocation it is to deal in those commodi- 
ties, — who has a stock of them in his travelling pack, like an Irish 
fortune-hunter on a visit to a 'young ladies 9 seminary 9 of learning 
anything but good ? For my part, like Burchell in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, I say nothing, but cry, ' Fudge ! ' 

M By the common law, stage-players come under the description and 
penalties of vagrants and sturdy beggars. To be sure, Shakespeare 
was on the stage, and Garriek and Siddons and Kemble were stage- 
players; but, you know, exceptio probai rtgvlam. 

M I did not (when I began) intend to have turned the page, but must 
do it to say, that the stage 'comes emphatically under Lord Byron's 
sweeping ban and anathema against the world, as 

'One wide den of thieves, or— what yon will/ 

"My right hand has forgot its cunning. With great respect and 
every good wish to you and yours, I am, dear sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

u John Randolph of Roanoke." 

" P. 8.— 1 often think on «Auld Lang Syne * [more'Scotch]. Though 
•seas between us broad have rolled' since those days, 1 have a perfect 
recollection of most of them. I can see you now just as you were 
when a certain great man that now is was beginning to be, — but why 
revive what is better forgot ? One thing, however, I will revive (what 
I shall never forget), your kindness to my poor boy,— * the last of the 
family/ — for I am nothing; it will soon be utterly extinct He lies 
in Cheltenham churchyard. I bought the ground. I need not say 
hat it was my font pilgrimage in England. As you go from the 
Town to the Spring, he lies on the right hand* of the pathway 
hrough the churchyard, leaving the church on your left." 

The following note from Mr. Randolph to my brother is too 
haracteristic to be omitted :— 

• a (Ho»t.totbswaUth#w tow iron railing*^ 

tiogi doos by agsney of distant people, very badly, They thought that I 
ould nsTsr sss It; charged a high prios; aadlwas Indebted to one of poor 
idor*f schoolfellows for its rspair, not very long before I saw It I think I 
at yon a copy of the epitaph. 9 * 



LETTEBS FROM LAFATETTE. 

lb. RAKDOLra to Hr. J. Qurncr, Jmnos. 
» OlHNh Bttt, hnat, Re, t, 1 
u If Mr. Josish Quincy, Junior, will wutb ceremony, and * 
return far bit csrd from u old and very infirm bub, Hr. 1 
will be very glad to see hii father 1 * ton (got Mr. R.\ bat 
father's) at any time before half pact ten or eleven in the bk 
between the adjournment of the Senate and eight o'clock, 
Hr. R.'« bedtime. Mr. B. ia much obliged to Mr. Q. far t 
which he wai bd good aa to leave here yesterday. It gar* 1 
pleasure once more to bear from one with whom be bm 
through some trying political tcenoi ; and far whom be Uh 
tained, and bopea always to cherish, sentiment* of great eat 
regard." 

These letters from Lafayette need no preface or expbu 

Gnrimsx LArtmn to Hr. Qunrcrr. 



" Mt dear Sis : — Former letten of acknowledgment 1 
proved my grateful feeling* for the precious volume yon hare 
before my sailing for Europe. It has intereated me in the hij 
gree, not only on account of its) literary merit, and my warm 
for the author, bat still more to from a tense of lively eoncen 
fint time* of the Revolution, and of admiration for the gi 
devoted patriot whose memoir* have been published in a 
worthy of him. Nor will I omit to observe that, in the beam 
material execution, I find daily occasion to tatisfy European 
with the itate of book-printing and book-binding in the city of 

" A book has been printed in Boston by E. G. House, 18 
taining an account of my happy visit to the United Stat 
August 15th to October 19th. I wish you may have the kin 
trace it up to the author, and express the pleasure and gratiti 
which I have read it. Should he have completed the aeries of 
ing records, I beg you to tend me the following parts. 

" 1 am at a great distance from you, dear friends, but my 
constantly with you ; and among the numerous objects, presen 
jukes, by which I am surrounded, as a sort of continuation oJ 
lightful American thirteen months, you need not I hope be 
that the two beautiful drawing* of my young friend hold a 
uoim and peculiarly cherished place. 

" Since we are returning to those time* of which I shall an 
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with bexpressible delight, permit me to ask whether the measure we 
have recommended to the possessor of the first gun that waa fired in 
the Revolution has been attended to, — to hare a plate and inscrip- 
tion affixed to it, so that this precious relic of this first signal lor the 
emancipation of the world be never mislaid. 

"It is needless to say I am deepljr interested in reading the intelli- 
gence which through letters and newspapers come to me, three times 
a month, from the United States. It is to me a language better under- 
stood than European style. The city of Boston had a large share of 
oratory honors in the last session of Congress. To the papers of this 
side the Atlantic, I refer you for British and Continental information. 
The discrepancy which to the credit of most European nations exists 
between gorerned and governors, is particularly remarkable with re- 
tpect to the affairs of Greece. The situation of that interesting, spirited 
leople, given up as they have been by every one of the pretended 
Christian powers, is far from being desperate. Assistance is much 
ranted, but would be effectually applied. 

* With the most affectionate respects and good wishes to you, to 

Irs. Qnincy, to the whole family, daughters and sons, I am forever 

mot devoted, grateful friend, 

"Lafatette. 

* George and Le Vasseur beg to be respectfully remembered. Re- 
ember me also to our dear friends in the beloved city of Boston." 

The Sams to the Same. 

"La Gaum, N«ffMbtr It, 1827. 

4 • • • • You will hear of the great event at Nacarino. How far the 

rernments of France and England will have been pleased to hear 

t the joke has been carried so far by their naval representatives I 

it pretend to determine, but they must join in our joy and our praises. 

I fact is, that the two gallant admirals, along with that of Russia, 

ignant at the breach of faith, and the horrors committed in the 

«a by Ibrahim Pacha, and at the murder of the officers bearing the 

of truce, have utterly destroyed the fleets of Turkey and Egypt, 

the vessels — sixty they say — which the Austrian government 

lent as transports to assist in the destruction of their foUow-Chris- 

i of Greece. Now the diplomatists will be busy in patching up the 

mss, preventing wars, and stifling freedom in the best way the> 

but heroio Greece is saved from imminent danger, and I have 

i confidence in the patriotism, talents, and dexterity of their 

sy President, Capo DTstria. 
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" It is with real satisfaction I perceive that the lives of thoie distia- 
ithed individuals who signalized themtehrei at the founders of the 
ertiet of your country hare of late been brought forward in a man- 
r worthy of their character; and amongst these your memorial of 
ar father will ever bold a distinguished rank. This is a monument 
lich a son may indeed be proud to raise to a father, and which, in- 
ad of being confined to some solitary spot, extends his lame wher- 
bt there are heads to think and hearts to fed. I have lent your vol- 
» to the small circle of my family and particular friends, and hare 
hi gratified in hearing it uniformly spoken of by them with the 
ae sentiments of admiration and affection which I hare so truly felt 
*el£ 

* I hare also to thank you for the two Tracts which you hare had 
i goodness to transmit to me, and in which I am happy to perceive 
triking coincidence of opinion with some of those which I hare my- 
r ventured to avow, in my observations on penal jurisprudence. 
'Disappointed, as I confess myself to hare been, in the effect of my 
locations, 1 find no disposition to relax in the slightest degree from 
i sentiments I hare endeavored to establish, and which are in fact 
snded to demonstrate that criminal law, like every other human in- 
ution, ought to hare its foundation in benevolence, and not in ra- 
iment, cruelty, and revenge; that, at all events, it is easy to restrain 
i wieked from crimes by imprisonment, and to make them provide 
themselves by labor; and that, whilst this is the case, there 'can be 
pretext for the severities, punishments, and judicial murders which 
re hitherto been considered as essential to the safety of society and 
i repression of crime* 

1 With the nncerest wishes for your health and happiness, and the 
it grateful acknowledgments for your kind communication, believe 
most respectfully, dear sir, your very faithful and obedient servant, 

u W. B0800B." 

a this chapter I have endeavored to relate, in as brief a man- 
na possible, the facts of Mr. Qaincy's mayoralty, dwelling 
longest on those which are likely to be most interesting to 
general reader at this late day. The changes which he in- 
need were of great and permanent benefit to the city, and it 
ot too much to say that the citixens at this time, after the 
i of near forty years, are daily the better for his administra- 
Zt may be safely affirmed that he was a model municipal 
istrate. He gave his entire time and attention to. the duties 
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I LIFE OF JOSIAH QUINCT. 

porary and local character it will not be much known or read 
•after, bat it it fall of the eloquence of truth, reason, and an 
orable sensibility. Its peroration will make a fitting conclu- 
> of this chapter* 

And now, gentlemen, standing as I do in this relation for the last 
i in your presence and that of my fellow-citizens, about to sur- 
Ker forever a station fall of difficulty, of labor and temptation, in 
& I hare been called to Yery arduous duties, affecting the rights, 
>erty, and at times the liberty of others ; concerning which the pcr- 
line of rectitude — though desired — was not always to be clearly 
arned; in which great interests hare been placed within my con* 
under circumstances in which it would bare been easy to adTance 
tie ends and sinister projects ; — under those circumstances, I in- 
a, as I hare a right to inquire, — for in the recent contest manu- 
al hare been cast against my integrity,— -in this long management 
mr aftairs, whaterer errors hare been committed, — and doubtless 
t haTe been many, — have you found in me anything selfish, any- 
; personal, any thing mercenary ? In the simple language of an 
sit seer, I say : * Behold, here I am ; witness against me. Whom 
I defrauded ? Whom hare I oppressed ? At whose hands hare 
sired any bribe ? ' 

is years ago, when I had the honor first to address the City Coun- 

i anticipation of the erent which has now occurred, the following 

ssions were used: 'In administering the police, in executing the 

in protecting the rights and promoting the prosperity of the city, 

t officer will be necessarily beset and assailed by individual in- 

i, by riral projects, by personal influences, by party passions. 

tore firm and inflexible he is in maintaining the rights and in 

og the interests of the city, the greater is the probability of his 

ing obnoxious to the censure of all whom he causes to be prose- 

or punished, of all whose passions he thwarts, of all whose in- 

he opposes.' 

e day and the erent bare come. I retire — as in that fint ad- 
told my feUow-citixens, * If, in conformity with the experience 
r republics, faithful exertions should be followed by loss of fiv 
i confidence/ 1 should retire — 'rejoicing, not, indeed, with a 
ind patriotic, but with a prirate and h^ for I shall 

risk a co ns ciousness weighed against which all kvmtm fufiagm 
at the light dust of the balance.* 
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istice Charles Jackson, late of the Supreme Court of the State; 

r. Justice Joseph Story, of the Supreme Court of the United 

ates; Nathaniel Bowditch, LL.D. and F. R.&, the author 

the Navigator, and the translator of Laplace; Mr. Francis 

illej Gray; and Mr. Ebeneser Francis, the Treasurer. On 

a 15th of January, 1829, the Corporation nominated Mr. 

tincj unanimously as President of the University. He felt 

i honor deeply which the confidence of such men in his fitness 

so novel and difficult a situation implied ; but he was unaf- 

tedly doubtful on the point himself. On mature consideration, 

sever, he thought he saw it to be his duty to accept the office, 

old the nomination be confirmed by the Board of Overseers. 

s confirmation was not as unanimous as the nomination had 

n. The clergy had been accustomed to regard the Presi- 

ey of the College as belonging, in a manner, to their body, 

a which, indeed, it had always been filled since its establish- 

it, excepting in the case of President Leverett, more than a 

any before. This feeling, and also a little leaven of old par* 

i prejudice, prevented his receiving a unanimous vote in the 

rseers. But the majority in his favor was a decided one, and 

lie 29th of January, 1829, his election was completed. 

be general community approved of the choice with great una- 

ty, though there were some apprehensions that he might not 

ble readily to adapt himself to duties so different from those 

is former life. But it was generally understood that the 

ces of the College bad been in a state of great disorder. 

Kirkland, the model of a dignified clergyman, an accom- 

ed scholar, a polished gentleman, bland and courteous in his 

course with the students, by whom he was greatly beloved, 

iniversally popular in society for his genial graces, was not 

i of business, and bad no natural or acquired talent for the 

gement of money. Judge John Davis, of the United States 

ict Court, who was Treasurer of the College during the 

> of Dr. Eirkland's Presidency, unfortunately was not fitted 

ike good his deficiencies in this particular. A learned 

r, and a man of great general erudition, he had rather the 

and habits of a retired scholar, than those of a man of 
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Custom-House), and its heroes and its deeds were at least one day's 

vender. Rich and poor resorted to Cambridge on that day ; the 

rcads between the towns were crowded with carriages, horsemen, 

ind foot-passenger*, and the streets of Cambridge all alive with 

Grangers who had come op to the anniversary. The inauguration 

if a President, being a ceremony of rarer occurrence, caused a 

ret greater excitement, and brought larger numbers together. It 

fas nearly twenty years since the last one had taken place, and 

bis circumstance, together with Mr. Quincy's prominence in 

loston as a public man for so many years, made his inauguration 

n unusually attractive occasion. It was a rerj fine day, — the 

rowds without were great, and the attendance within the good 

Id parish church— very ill replaced, as a scene for academic 

eremonies by the newer one — • was numerous and brilliant It 

as the last inauguration, I believe, at which the addresses 

F the Governor and the President to each other and to the 

iblic, incident to the induction into office of the one by the 

her, were made in Latin, according to immemorial academic 

age. At the inauguration of President Everett, and I think 

10 at that of President Sparks, worthy Mr. Briggs was Gov- 

nor, who did not possess among his many good qualities and 

to a knowledge of the Latin tongue. It must have been a 

Ms to so excellent a scholar as Mr. Everett to miss this just 

portanity of airing his Latinity, and to one so wisely regard- 

l of good usages to be thus obliged to deviate from the ancient 

ths at his very entrance upon his office. And thus the custom 

I into desuetude, and will probably never be revived* At 

•• Quitter's initiation, however, Governor Lincoln was fully 

npetent to discharge properly his part in these introductory 

emonies, and they went off with great success. When the 

rly made President, wearing his academic robes of office, 

ted himself in the ancient chair from which the degrees have 

n given from time immemorial, and assumed the square cap, 

*as sainted by the cheers of the undergraduates and the ap- 

Me of the whole audience. His Inaugural Address in Eng- 

eonclnded the formal ceremonies of the day. A dinner 

>wcd, in the Commons Hall, given to all Masters of Arts, 
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end alto to all the students, — which academic ho 
been impracticable on later occasions by raatoo of tin 

tiplication of the undergraduate*. A reception was b 
Quincy in the evening, which was attended by all tl 
in the society of Beaton and Cambridge, and al* 
strangers, graduates, and others, who had come np U 
occasion. An illumination of the College buildings 
dents made a brilliant conclusion to the welcome ■ 
President to his new home and his new duties. 

The following letters, touching his leaving the tna 
entering upon the presidency, belong to this place. 

Jurxia SrOBT TO Hsu (Joiner. 



" Drab Sib : — An hoar ago I had the plasm e of re 
farewell address. I hare read it through carefully and 
I sit down to thank too for it with my heart full of grmtit 
services. It is » most triumphant answer to all the calm 
you, and is absolutely irresistible in its statements. I adi 
masculine strength, its severe truths, its forcible — bees 
eloquence, and its moral dignity. The asens sast cs* 
visible everywhere. 

" No man could regret more than myself your an si 
man felt mora confidence in year ringhness of panose, i 
and pabhc virtue. I cannot bat lament what yon so mi 
nate a mere exercise of the power and right to change. 
ble experiments so begin and so end, where and what is 
for the future in the course of our free governments? B 
I ssk you still to remember me a* one who boomed you i 
who now feels that your title to his admiration and resj 
feebly understood, because it was never dependent upa 
strengthens by the departure of its forms and its trapping 

" I sm, dear sir. with the truest regards, and I trust yc 

me the privilege of so subscribing myself your must oblige 

"Joasara 

Ma. Abamb to Mb. Qcwct. 

■Mi dub Sib: — I have received the copy which 1 
goodness to send me of your ad dr ess on taking Wave of 

II B 
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Mayor. I hare read it with deep interest, and take it not for flattery, 
if I fay admiration. No event which hat oc cur red for yean had given 
me more sincere concern than the failure of your re-election. 

M Too long absent, and too far distant, to be conv e r sa nt with the 
details of your administration, I was not competent to form a judg- 
ment concerning them; bat the impress of your mind and heart upon 
the condition of oar belored city was too deeply stamped for me to be 
insensible to it, and I regarded your removal from her service as a 
public calamity. Your address has proTed that the parts are all con* 
genial to the whole, and that your improvements of the city are not 
only striking to the superficial eye, bat in the interior solid, compact, 
and durable. 

44 It most afford yon constant gratification daring the remainder 
of life, that the good you hare done is permanent; that you hare 
derated to a higher standard the character of the city itself. This 
praise is your own, and cannot be taken from you. If it is not under- 
stood now, it will be felt hereafter. 

44 With my most fervent prayers for the prosperity of the city, I can 
wish her no better fortune than that your successors may have equal 
claims to the title of her benefactors with yourself. 

M Accept the assurance of my unaltered and unalterable friendship. 

u John Quiwct Adams.* 9 

Mr. Webster to Mb. Qunrcr. 

M Wasbmtm, January St, IMS. 

M My dear Sir: — I have just closed the perusal of your address, 
and am not willing to lose a moment in expressing the pleasure, and, 
allow me to say, the pride with which I hare read it In my opinion 
it is in the highest degree just, manly, sensible, — full of proof of 
independence, conscious integrity, and proper self-respect. While you 
hare done yourself no more than justice, you hare made an exhibition 
of the measures of the city administration and of their effects which 
cannot fail to gratify your friends and all good citizens. Heaven 
punishes fbQy by granting it its desires ; and this penalty I imagine 
they who were mainly active in producing this change will feel here- 
after, if they do not feel it now. Although I deeply regret that 
change, on public accounts, I yet think it dear that the erents which 
produced it, the feeling which those events hare excited, and the use 
which you hare made already, and which I trust you will still further 
safe, of the occasion, will enable you to retire from the government 
f the city with more solid and brilliant reputation than almost any 
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nice. I have been highly gratified to welcome our Boston friend* 
Jie letters from you of which they were the bearers. We are 
inter happy in the society of a good number of American ladies 
gentlemen, among whom I find a consolation for the otherwise 
unpleasant obligation to be fire or six months absent from La 
p. After having, forty years ago, contributed in France to a 
tnttonal system where the rights of man had been fairly acknowl- 
, and where many principles of the American school had re- 
l their execution, I hare seen the result of our labors in a great 
re OYerturned by the convulsions of anarchy, the combinations 
Mrial despotism, and the prejudices of a restoration, so that now, 
he aid of public, peaceful opinion, and an honest but timid ma- 
in the Chamber of Deputies, we must by very slow steps recover 
nadequate mites of what bad been established on a broad basis, 
fanost universal assent Yet some pr o gr e ss is made and will con- 
to increase ; but quick-step, although old men have no time to 
s not the march of the day. 

tope, my dear friend, you will have sent me the publication rela- 
> your mayoral magistracy. Be pleased to remember me very 
stately to Mrs. Qnincy, to your daughters and sons, to Mr. Web- 
id other friends in Boston and Cambridge. My son begs to be 
tally, cordially mentioned, and I am with all my heart your 



Abchbishof Chkykbus to Mb. Quoict. 

"Boutin, April 9ft, 18*0. 

Bam and honored Sib : — I have received with pleasure and 
ide your kind favor and your, address on leaving the Mayor's 
but I have not bad the happiness of seeing as yet the esteemed 
of them, Dr. Kirkland. 

si sentiments you express towards me in your letter I deeply 
d duly appreciate. It is no small honor and gratification to me 
smembered and esteemed by such aman as the Honorable Jonah 
r. I have not forgotten his eloquence in Congress, his zeal and 
• as Mayor, and I see from afar his new and successful exertions 
chief of the University. I know him equal to any situation, 
is none ever so high and arduous that he would not render both 
eneficisl to his country and more honorable, 
rat delighted with your address. Along with the delightful con- 
isss of having well and nobly done, yon have coounanded the 
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peared that hi» fitness for his place was not limited by his experi- 
ence in business matters, which had first suggested him as a fit 
man to fill it Tins part of his dudes, indeed, he discharged with - 
eminent success. With the assistance of the other able men 
associated with him in the Corporation, he placed the finances 
of the College on a footing of perfect safety, and their condition 
when he left office was more flourishing than it had ever been 
before. But his heart's desire was to make the College a 
nursery of high-minded, high-principled, well-taught, well-con- 
ducted, well-bred gentlemen, fit to take their share, gracefully 
and honorably, in public and private life* His knowledge of the 
world, and long and close intercourse with men, had taught him 
how to approach and influence the sons, as well as the lathers. 
The pervading principle of his treatment of the undergraduates 
was' to make them a law unto themselves, by the development of 
a sense of honor and self-respect, which should make severity of 
lisdpline unnecessary. He happily illustrated this philosophy 
if his in an after-dinner speech at the inauguration, or the first 
Commencement, of his successor, Mr. Everett, by a quotation 
rom Prior's " English Padlock." M I have always been guided, 
a my treatment of the undergraduates/* said he, M by the rule 
lid down by 'fiuned Matt Prior 9 for that of the ladies: — 

• Be to their faults a little blind ; 
Be lo their virtues verj kind ; 
And cUp your padlock on the mind I ' " 

i his intercourse with them he always took it for granted that 
ey were gentlemen and men of honor. He never questioned the 
nth of any story any of them told him, when in academic difficul- 
*, however improbable it might be. That statement was accept- 
as the truth until it was overthrown by implacable facts and in- 
orable evidence. Then, beyond doubt, the unhappy youth was 
tie to know the value of a good character by the inconvenience 
sliding the loss of it Still, even in such cases, every kindly 
XNiragement was extended to the offender to rehabilitate him- 
F in his own self-respect and the good opinion of his superiors, 
sstdent Quincy took a truly iatherly interest in the young 
a, kept himself singularly well informed as to their characters 
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I but plentifully and neatly,— a device which seems never to 
fro) occ ur red to hie predecessors. Asthe table service of the con- 
lOior was not such as the spirit of the age and the habits of the 
slants when at home demanded, the President took this matter 
S> hk own hands, and ordered a set of china from Liverpool, 
As the College buildings, or some of them, on each piece, and 
placed the dubious metal which did the duty of silver with 
■nine articles, each authenticated with the College arms. 
Mae changes removed all complaints, and I believe no breach 
discipline began in the dining-hall after they were effected. 
This is one of the stories he used to tell on this point One 
f the contractor came to him, and complained that the students 
sjH persist in toasting their bread at the stove, to the manifest 
hfaaent of the forks employed in that chemical experiment 
Ijsaid it had always been a matter of complaint, but that no 
•salty had yet been found equal to the emergency. M What 
I they do when yon complained?* 9 inquired the President 
Wbj 9 they would admonish the offender, and, in case of a repe- 
oa of the practice, they would suspend or dismiss him." " But 
A seems rather hard measure,* expostulated the President 
taay, do not you have your own bread toasted for breakfast in 
?" * Certainly I do," returned the contractor to this or- 
ad kominem; M but I cannot afford to toast the bread 
all the College on my present terms." u Yerj good," the 
jsident replied; "toast the bread, and charge the additional 
tense in your Will" And so the great toast question was set- 
! forever. 

Another cause of dissatisfaction among the students was the 
' in which their academic rank was determined, and the 
age honors distributed. There was no exact rule for the set- 
eat of this matter, and rank and honors were given upon a 
of general average of merit, on which point there was often 
fierence of opinion between the Faculty and the students. 
stance it was thought the former were influenced in their de- 
is by the personal qualities of a candidate, which would ena- 
lim to make a creditable appearance on a public day, to the 
f of a painstaking fellow-student whose merits were not set 
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lincy more than thirty-fire years ago will probably hold 
as the best possible under the existing arrangements. 

but just to President Quincy to say, that he endeavored 
dace a system of elective studies, by which the student's 
aid be more largely given to those departments of knowl- 
wards which he bad a particular bent, or to which his 
or guardians wished his attention to be more particularly 
, than could be done on the old plan. No man could be 
sad in the faith that a competent knowledge of the ancient 
bs was the only sufficient foundation for a liberal educa- 
its proper signification, than President Quincy ; but he 
so bigoted in this belief as to insist upon it that all men, 
parities and tastes, should be rigidly confined to one un- 
ble curriculum of studies. He was strongly in favor of 
rtioQ of the voluntary system, as far as it was compatible 
condition of the College, and the means of instruction it 
nmancL And, in effect, the elective experiment was 
re thoroughly, and on a broader scale, in his time, than 
ver been since. In the words of his third successor, 
it Walker, in an admirable memoir of my father, pre- 
r the Collections of the Historical Society, u If it should 
injected that he did not do as much as was expected for 
> reform, the answer is found in the met, that he did 
tn the College has been able to retain. At the present 
though a reaction is understood to be now going on in 
the elective or proper university system, that principle is 
ed out and applied to anything like the same extent as 
resident Quincy's administration. 99 

the time Mr. Quincy entered upon the Presidency, 
Dane, illustrious for having drawn up the Northwestern 
e, by which slavery was forever excluded from the 
northwest of the river Ohio, founded the professorship 
rhich bears his name, and Judge Story was appointed 
Professor. That eminent jurist accordingly removed to 
ge; and the feeling of mutual respect and regard which 
isted between him and Mr. Quincy ripened into a warm 
■ate friendship. The reorganisation of that important 
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branch of the University iu therefore strictly canter 
with Mr. Quincy's entrance upon office, and he m 
efficient in promoting its progress end interest*. Hm 
Mr. Dane advanced ■ sum of money sufficient to an 
Corporation to provide the building known as the '. 
College. On the dedication of this building, in OcU 
to the purposes of the School, Mr. Quincj delivered i 
which was published and widely distributed. The 
letter from Chief Justice Marshall contains hie testim 
value of such a school as one of the department* of a 



"Dbab Sib:— I an Men indebted to yon for the rent 

of your recollection given by sending me a copy of your 
the dedication of Dane Law College. You have added to 
for that estimable gentleman, who has bestowed a huge pot 
acquisition of a valuable life on an institution which promt 
advantageous to the profession he had adopted. I had no 
that law was so negligently studied iu your country, what* 
be in the South, as you represented. But, however thi 
you satisfy mo entirely that it may be read with greatlj 
benefit in an institution connected with your University. 
readily believe that 'to disincorporate this particular eci 
general knowledge is one great impediment to its advancem 
vast influence which the members of the profession exei 
popular governments, especially in ours, is perceived bj 
whatever tends to their improvement benefits the nation. 

" I am, with great respect and esteem, your servai 
"J. Ma* 

Having thus briefly related the changes introduced 
dent Quincy into the instruction and general disci pli 
undergraduates during his term of office, I will now reti 
facts of his personal biography. The year after his 
from Boston to Cambridge, the second century from the 
dement of Boston was completed. It was thought prop 
city authorities, in compliance with the general wish ol 
■ens, to celebrate bo interesting an anniversary bj t 
commemorative services. President Quincy was •elect 
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nunently suitable to deliver the Address, in yiew of his descent 
om one of the founders of the city, and of his long official con- 
action with it He performed this doty with great care, and 
la discourse is perhaps the most finished, in point of style, of all 
is smaller productions. The celebration was held on the 17th 
ly of September, 1830, which was given op to the holiday 
leasares of the occasion. The formal services took place in the 
Id Sooth Church, and the Address was received with great an- 
imation. It traced the republican institutions of New Eng- 
nd, as they now are, to their small beginnings, and showed the 
■lousy with which the founders of our secular and ecclesiastical 
Bty guarded against the smallest infringement of civil and 
i^ious liberty. It affirmed that the idea of absolute inde- 
odence of the mother country was almost, if not quite, contem- 
rmneous with the emigration, and that the Revolution was but 
i complement of the scheme of the first generation of the Pil- 
ms. It explained the necessity, and asserted the wisdom, 
the ecclesiastical policy of the early settlers, and defended 
m against the railing accusations of inconsistent bigotry which 
form so large a part of the stock in trade of shallow and 
Bgnant enemies of New England. It showed that their 
rse was one of plain self-defence and simple common-sense, 
that to their successful assertion of it we owe that perfect 
ration of all sects, and absolute freedom in matters of relig- 
. faith and practice, which we now enjoy. These positions, 
deal as well as ecclesiastical, were not permitted to pass un- 
lenged, and they were attacked both in this country and in 
land ; but President Quincy was content to leave his state- 
ts and arguments to their own weight, and declined any con- 
wsy on the subject As this Address has been long out of 
t, I will give a few passages of its peroration as specimens 
i character, tone, and style. After a rapid but clear account 
te political, moral, and religious condition of New England, 
ins goes on: — 

\ after this general survey of the surface of New England, we cast 
f«s on its cities and great towns, with what wonder should we 
i, did not fiuailiarity render the phenomenon almost unnoticed, 
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rior, haunting our rivers, where the music of the waterfall, with 
ere more attractive than those of the fabled harp of Orpheus, 
Kts around it intellectual man and material nature. Towns and 
a, ernUxed and happy communities, rife, like exhalation*, on rocks 
in forests, till the deep and far-sounding yoke of the neighbor* 
torrent is itself lost and unheard, amid the predominating noise of 
essfnl and rejoicing labor. 

What lessons has New England, in every period of her history, 
a to the world I What lessons do her condition and example still 
! How unprecedented, yet how practical! How simple, yet 
powerful 1 She has proved that all the variety of Christian sects 
lire together in harmony, under a government which allows 
1 privileges to all, exclusive pr e - em inence to none. She has 
ad that ignorance among the multitude is not necessary to order, 
that the sur e s t basis of perfect order is the information of the 
le> She has proved the old maxim, that ' no government, except 
metism with a standing army, can subsist where the people have 
/ to be false. Ever since the first settlement of the country, arms 
been required to be in the hands of the whole multitude of New 
and ; yet the use of them in a private quarrel, if it have ever 
ened, is so rare, that a late writer of great intelligence, who had 
id his whole life in New England, and possessed extensive means 
aormation, declares, 'I know not a single instance of it.'* She 
■wed that a people of a character essentially military may subsist 
Mt duelling. New England has at all times been distinguished, 
on the land and on the ocean, for a daring, fearless, and enter- 
sg spirit; yet the same writer f asserts that, during the whole 
id of her existence, her soil has been disgraced but by Jive duels, 
that only two of these were fought by her native inhabitants ! 
apt tins as sert i on is not minutely correct. There can, however, 
o question that it is sufficiently near the truth to justify the 
ion for which it is here adduced, and which the history of New 
and, as well as the experience of her inhabitants, abundantly 
■ms,— that, in the present and in every past age, the spirit of our 
■tions has, to every important practical purpose, annihilated the 
of duelling. 

neh are the true glories of the institutions of our fathers I Such 
ttnral fruits of that patience in toil, that frugality of disposition, 



• "Travels hi NtwEogUod and Few York, by Timothy Dwiaht, 8.T.D. 

, km Praridsnt of Tale Ooflege," Vol. IV. p. Mi, 

e\n.SU. 
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SECOND CENTENNIAL ADDRESS. 

that temperance of habit, that general diffusion of knowledge, 
that tenee of religious responsibility, inculcated by the prec epts 
exhibited in the example, of every generation of oar ancestors ! 

M And now, standing at this hour on the dividing line which 
rates the ages that are past from those which are to come, how « 
is the thought, that not one of this vast assembly— not one of 
great multitude who now throng our streets, rejoice in oar fieldi 
make our hills echo with their gratulations — shall lire to witaei 
next return of the era we this day celebrate ! The dark Toil of 
rity conceals from human sight the fate of cities and nations, ai 
as of individuals. Man passes away ; generations are bat shadoi 
there is nothing stable but truth ; principles only are i mm or ta l. 

M What, then, in conclusion of this great topic, are the elemes 
the liberty, prosperity, and safety which the inhabitants of New 
land at this day enjoy? In what language, and concerning 
comprehensive truths, does the wisdom of former timet addrei 
inexperience of the future? 

" Those elements are simple, obvious, and familiar. 

" Every civil and religious blessing of New England— all that 
gives happiness to human life, or security to human virtue — is i 
to be perpetuated in the forms and under the auspices of a free 
mon wealth. 

" The commonwealth itself has no other strength or hope thai 
intelligence and virtue of the individuals that compose it. 

44 For the intelligence and virtue of individuals there is no < 
human assurance than laws providing for the education of the 1 
people. 

" These laws themselves have no strength, or efficient sanctioi 
cept in the moral and accountable nature of man disclosed ii 
records of the Christian's faith ; the right to read, to c on s tru e, m 
judge concerning which belongs to no class or caste of men, ba 
olusively to the individual, who must stand or fall by his own aca 
his own faith, and not by those of another. 

44 The great comprehensive truths, written in letters of living 
on every page of our history, — the language add res s e d by every 
tfge of New England to all future ages, is this : Human hapjrinm 
no perfect security but freedom; freedom, none but virtue; virtue, 
but knowledge; and neither freedom, nor virtue, nor knowledge hat 
vigor, or immortal hope, except in the principles of the Christian j 
and in the sanctions of the Christian religion, 

44 Men of Massachusetts! citizens of Boston! descendants oi 
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y emigrants ! consider jour Hearings; consider jour duties. Tod 
s an inheritance acquired by the labors and sufferings of six suo- 
ive generations of ancestors. They founded the fabric of your 
perity in a severe and masculine morality, having intelligence 
its cement, and religion for its groundwork. Continue to build on 
same foundation, and bj the same principles ; lei the extending 
pie of jour country's freedom rise, in the spirit of ancient times, in 
mtions of intellectual and moral architecture, — just, simple, and 
ime. As from the first to this daj, let New England continue to 
n example to the world of the blessings of a free government, and 
m means and capacity of man to maintain it And in all times to 
I, as in all times past, may Boston be among the foremost and 
boldest to exemplify and uphold whatever constitutes the pret- 
ty, the happiness, and the glory of New England.* 

he correspondence between my rather and Lafayette was 
. up as long as the latter lived, one letter a year at least 
g exchanged by them. The winter after the Revolution of 
', 1830, my father addressed the following letter to Lafayette, 
» contains its own excuse for the delay of his congratulations 

se successful issue of the Three Days. 

< 

Mb. Quihct to General Lafaybttb. 

• Oambmmb, Jtnmry SO, 1SSL 
teAB Sib: — Permit me to join the voice of my country, as of 
rulj great and good of every land, and express mj congratula- 
for the unexampled success of the events which have recently 
pushed France, and my admiration of the part you have actod 
m. I should have done so earlier, but I knew the multitude of 
mications of this kind with which you must be oppressed, and I 
Hung to postpone my gratification, out of respect to your con- 
es and the better rights of others. I need not tell you of the 
) anxiety which has been felt by your friends on this side the 
c, when they perceived you were putting to risk the fame you 
quired through the sacrifice and suffering of a long life, and 
your great name again in the front ranks of a revolution as 
p erhaps, as any the world has ever witnessed. The recollec* 
die scenes which succeeded the events of 1789 added strength 
fears. It was .not realixed that the lapse and lessons of forty 
id materially changed the character of the French people. 
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LETTER TO LAFAYETTE. 

Like cOTvuhnone— a reign of anarchy, succeeded by a roigi 
potism — were anticipated. How wonderfully, how joyful 
their anticipation* been proved grou n dless I With what pride 
friends perceive the prudence at well at the predominance 
genius. A revolution in the great capital of France, affected 
other bloodshed than that which flowed in the fiiet and ii 
combat. A new dynasty established, united by it» relatione ' 
ancient projudicca of the people, yet severed, by the obaracU 
immediate sovereign and hit family, from all that excited fin 
friendt of a well-regulated freedom. That thia revolution hni 
Yet bloodleat, except in battle, ii attributed bare to the mild ii 
»f your character. May your dengue and desires relative 
eventful topic be accomplished. May thon influence* of yotn 
which are aeen and acknowledged in whatever there hae been 
end honor in thia revolution be continued. May yon foravea 
to your memory what your tacrine™ and labors to well denerv 
name of father of two nation*, and the hero of both world 
well know, air, thia it not the language of compliment, nor yi 
individual. It it that of the whole American people. It it, 
H Euon be, that of all France, of Europe, and the world. In 

vated and yet critical situation in which yon stand, your A 
friendt tee nothing but new opportunities for patting to proof 
giving occasion of success to those virtues and influences whi 
already been instrumental of good to America, and to Fiance, 
are yet aolicitout to be aatured that tbe mild and humane pi 
which have to uniformly characterized your life continue t 
thoee around you, and that the throne of I-ouu Philippe shall 
foundations laid lure on the principles of mercy. Pardon, si 
expression* of respect and honor, which the personal eflocti 
acquaintance with yon implanted in my bosom have compelled 
" You did me the honor in your latt letter to me to requeei 
would transmit to you a small publication of mine, on declin 
re-election to the Mayor'a office of Boston. With thit request 
plied, and accompaniod the pamphlet with a letter by Dr. B 
I mention thit fact lest I should teem insensible of tbe honor co 
on me by your request, at I have reason to apprehend that th 
pblet and letter never reached your hand. Encouraged by your 
expressions of interest, I now transmit an address delivered bj 
the request of the city authorities of Boston, in September latt, 
second centennial anniversary of the settlement of that city, 
you Bod a few moments fbr itt perusal, I think yon will pcrce 
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character of our ancestors in New England placed in a truer light 
than that in which it had been accustomed to be viewed, and those 
features of their character usually deemed most objectionable soft- 
ened, if not vindicated. 
M I am, sir, with great respect, your friend and obedient servant, 

"JoeiAH QtJlNCY." 

In the autumn of 1833, the year before the death of Lafayette, 
my sister Margaret visited Europe with her husband, the late 
Mr. B. D. Greene, and when in France paid a visit to La 
Grange, of which she wrote a description to my father. I am 
tore my readers will pardon me for varying the monotony of my 
narrative by the insertion of this charming episode. 

LA GRANGE. 

Extract from a letter <uMrt$*ed to Prendent Qumcy by his daughter, 

Mr$. B, D, Greene. 

* We intended to defer presenting your letter of introduction to 
General Lafayette until our return from Italy. The General, hear- 
ing through a friend that your daughter was in Paris, came in person 
to see us, accompanied by his son George Washington and two ladies 
of his family. At his urgent request, we passed the first night at * La 
Grange,' on our way to Italy, quitting Paris on the 8th of December, 
1S33. 

44 We arrived at lour o'clock, and, having sent Francois forward to 
announce us, found the gates open, and servants ready to receive us. 
The hall of entrance is ornamented by flags, and the stone staircaso 
lined by jars of flowers. Upon the landing-place we were most cor- 
dially welcomed by Madame Lasteyrie, the daughter of Lafayette, and 
one of his granddaughters. They conducted us through a largo 
apartment to the $alon, where a bright wood-fire presented a most 
cheerful aspect in the dark autumnal evening. Lafayette now en- 
tered, received us in the kindest manner, and presented us to the 
ladies as 'repr e s en tatives of very dear friends. 9 He then accompa- 
nied Mr. Greene to his apartment, while the young lady attended me 
to miBc; in both were fires burning and servants in waiting. At 
six returned to the talon, where the family then at the chateau were 
presented to us by Lafayette. They considered their number reduced 
almost to sdKtode; bat twelve persons sat down at dinner, besides our- 
selves. I was conducted by Lafayette to the fine old saUe o manger 
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(a -ten* ball with grained roof), placed at hi* right hand, and i 

it of all kind attentions. The dinner pmml very agr 
and, on adjourning to the sawn, we found wvenbled the great- 

a of Lafayette then at the c ha te au, pretty ape eiiaem of ', 
children, of nrion age*. 

■ Upon the centra-tnMe were the wa ter -colored drawing! 
Atlanta and Hnneock Ilouses, [minted by Soul Lafajetti 
aloud the inscriptions, ■poke of her kindness in preaenting tl 
liim, and the Talon they possessed. 

" : « ladiea expressed their interest in the drawings, and had 
to mj concerning the Genera]'* visit to Boston and Quiney. 
" ■" •erred at ten, ten at half put eleven, and, after nn animatt 
agreeable evening, the company retired. 

■• At ten the next morning we joined the Indies and some 
gentlemen in the firm, and at eleven Lafayette, preceded 
beautiful little dog, entered ; all the company rising at hi* entnu 
■ mark of retpect paid whenever he entered or left the apartment 
gnre Mr. Greene several letters of introduction to various digs 
in Italy, and, after speaking in high term* of toe Princess Chi 

on,* presented me with a letter addressed to her in Ha 
requesting me particularly to make ber acquaintance, a* be w. 
tain it would prove a mutual pleasure. Then, taking my ban 
Faying, ' Come, dear friend,' be led me down stain to breakfh* 

•lie, — beginning with soup and ending with coffee. ] 
room adjoining the aobn are portrait* of the Presidents of the 1 
States ) the books presented by you to Lafayette were upon n 
round which the family wen accustomed to assemble to read tl 
ten and newspapers, giving account* of Lafayette's reception an 
grew in America. 

" The American flag draped one aide of this apartment. Flag 
sewing different histories adorn many of the walla of the cb. 
Among them that of the ' Brandywine,' — the frigate placed I 
government of the United State* at the disposal of Lafayette, 
his return to France. Upon bis arrival this flag was presented, 
request, a* a souvenir of the voyage, and of hi* friendship wit 
officers. 

" \\ c were then invited to visit the library, Lafayette's bed 

dressing-room, and other apartment*. In these are collection* i 

rious present* of every description and value, given to La&yetfa 

ing hi* last visit to the United State*. The dressing-room ia 

* Tb* daughter of Jostph Bonaparte. 
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with portnuta, prints, and pictures;-— among these are the drawing 
bj Susan which were shown to as last evening. 

44 The librarjr is a charming room. Lafayette requested me to ob- 
serve his desk, which was placed at a window commanding a view of 
the farm, etc 

M We were shown a variety of gifts and relics, each possessing some 
interesting story, told by Lafayette in his endearing manner. A 
short walk round the grounds followed. The chateau has been in 
Madame Lafayette's family for six hundred years. Fisher's pictures 
of H are excellent 

M At four our carriage was announced, and the ladies, with Lafay- 
ette, accompanied us to the door of the hall, offering good wishes and 
affectionate farewells. Lafayette tenderly embraced me, thanked us 
for visiting him at so late a season, and, waving his hand, exclaimed, 
'Adieu, dear friends,' as we were driven away. We consider H a 
great privilege to have seen him at La Grange, surrounded by his 
family. He seemed in good health, but was constantly attended by 
a servant, who assisted him in rising. A favorite dog, — a dUcn- 
Imu>, — white as snow, never quitted him, and received from him a 
lump of sugar at meals. 

"The unceasing affection and respect shown to Lafayette by all 
around him was very striking to an American* 

* The visit in all its details will remain a most interesting and unique 
episode in my experience.'' 

Daring the absence of my sister and her husband in Europe, 
Lafayette died, in 1884 After their return home my father ad- 
Ireased the following letter to M. George Washington Lafayette, 
vhich will fitly conclude that interesting passage of his life. 

To O. W. Latayette. 

M fl j MBlIffS S i JtBMIT 24, ISSs* 

* Dear Sir :— The return of my son-in-law and daughter (Mr. and 
Irs. Greene) from Europe, and their interesting recollections of their 
sit to La Grange, call upon me to express, both in their behalf and 
f own, the gratitude we have felt for all the kindness thus experi- 
ced from your lamented father and the ladies of his family. 

M How pleasing would it have been to us had we been permitted to 
re made this expression of our feelings to that father 1 Anther,—* 
loved, so honored, and now so mourned, —beyond the lot of any 
mt being of our race I For where in all history is there a name 
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concentrating on itaelf mch a universal end overflowing he 
affection as Lafayette? 

** It m not, however, my purpose to touch a theme oo w 
eloquence of the New World, m well as tint of the Old, has bm 
employed and exhausted. My object in tab tetter wee who 
individual end penooal character. The gratiauatioa my who 
received by the land reception given to tbaee two beloved ma 
your father and hie family claimed from ma a distinct ezpn 
gratitude. 

" To too, ilr, at hit ton and representative, I cannot deny m; 
privilege of uttering feeling! which I am not permitted to a; 
him. Be ensured, sir, that the boon pamad at La Grange 
highly favored children of mine were to them the hnppieat a 
cheriihed in recollection of all those ipent in their tour in Et 
although in every other leapeot moat happy. 

"Accept, «ir, these expressions of oar feelings, and with t 
beet wiabec for your happineaa, and for that of all that may be 
you, (rom your obliged friend and servant, 

"JOSIAH Qrjl 

In the Hammer of 1888 General Jackson, then jut « 
on his second administration, nude his tour through the 
era Slates. He was everywhere received with the reap 
to the bead or the nation. And hit recent dealing* witl 
Carolina and Nullification had in some measure qualifie 
in Massachusetts, the feelings of dislike and distrust wfa 
election and his earlier administration had created at the 
and especially in New England. No President, not even 
ington himself, had a more splendid welcome to Bosto 
General Jackson. At the time of the visit of President 1 
in 1817, it had been thought due to his high station tl 
University should confer upon him her highest degree, 
light of this precedent my father considered it the duty 
authorities of the University to do the same honor to Pr 
Jackson. The Corporation were of the same opinion, a 
such of the Overseen as could be got together at so in 
meeting. President Jackson was evidently much gratified 
compliment, and expressed hit sense of the proffered he 
suitable terms. A special academic session was had 
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chapel of the University oo the 26th of June. The chapel was 
entirely filled with the members of the Corporation and Overseer*, 
the Faculty, the students, and the general public. When the 
procession entered, the* whole audience rose and remained stand- 
ing until the two Presidents had taken their seats on the plat- 
form in front of the pulpit. The General submitted graciously 
to the Latin, bowed generally in the proper places, and received 
his parchment in eloquent silence, which was broken by gen- 
eral applause. After his reception among the sons of Harvard, 
he held a levee at the President's house, which was attended 
largely by the members of the University and the inhabitants of 
the town. Nothing could be more soldierly and gentlemanlike 
than the bearing and manners of General Jackson, when he was 
upon his good behavior ; and much of the prejudice which had 
raged against him, and which soon revived with the war he de- 
clared against the United States Bank, disappeared before tho 
charm of his personal presence. This academic action was made 
the occasion of much ridicule and of many virulent attacks upon 
my father. Party spirit, which had slept for a moment, soon 
awoke again, and the same outside influences which the next 
year fostered the* intestine disturbances of the College seized on 
this occasion to cast odium upon him. At the next regular 
meeting of the Overseers, whose consent was necessary to con- 
firm the degree, but which could not be had in proper form for 
want of time at the moment, them was an attempt to invalidate 
the transacti o n, or at least to censure it. But precedent, com- 
mon sense, and the custom of learned bodies in the Old World 
overbore the attempt, and General Jackson lived and died a 
Doctor of Laws, entitled to all the privileges and pre-eminences 
hereunto appertaining. 
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1809, the fifth Duke of Devonshire, thus succeeding the cele- 
ited Duchess Georgiana, famous in the last century for her 
tuty and Whig zeal, and historical for the part she took in be- 
f of Mr. Fox in the great Westminster election of 1784 Mr. 
ster was British Minister at Washington at the time the war 
1812 was declared, and did all in his power to prevent it. 
oeiving the news of the repeal of the Orders in Council at 
lifax, on his way home, he prevailed on the Admiral in com- 
nd on the North American Station to suspend proceedings 
Inst captured American vessels, in the hope that the removal 
that one great pretext for hostilities might lead to a pacifica- 
l In the same spirit he induced Sir George Prevost, who 
imanded the land forces, to propose to General Dearborn an 
listice until the action of the American government in this 
r state of things could be known. General Dearborn agreed 
his proposition ; but the things that made for peaoe found no 
or in the eyes of the war party at Washington. The Cabinet 
Med to ratify the armistice, or to consent to a mutual suspen- 
i of proceedings in the prise courts, and the war went for- 
d on the one issue of impressment, with what success we have 
*dy seen. Mr. Foster subsequently was Minister to Den- 
rk and to Sardinia, was mado a Privy Councillor, a Knight 
ind Cross of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and, in 1881, a 
rooet* 

kfter more than twenty years' separation Sir Augustus Foster 
owed his acquaintance with my rather by the following cordial 
er, which led to an occasional correspondence. 

Sot Augustus Foster to President Quinct. 

"Tom, Bepl—btr SO, 1S3S. 

My dear Sir:— I should hardly venture to recall myself to your 
Dectioo, if I had not karat from Dr. Bigelow, whom I accidentally 
on board the steamboat of the Rhone, that you were very well, 
comfortably established in your native State, and at the head, 
mistook not, of the University. I am sorry that neither you, nor 
other of my Washington friends, ever give any letter for me to 
countrymen who come to travel in Europe. I should at all times 
ippy to see them, if their hurry to go South would allow them to 
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Pasarosarr QoorcT to Si* Augustus Fostsb. 



March T t lSU. 

T dear Sir: — I have had the great pleasure of receiving your 
of the 30th of September, and should hare replied earlier had 
iblie and official duties prevented my reeiprocatiiig your kind 
•ions of recollection. Availing myself of your permission, I 
transmitted a letter of introduction to yon to my son-in-law, 
Greene, Esq., who, with my daughter, it now in Italy. He is a 
f science, and chiefly derotcd to the pursuits of natural history* 
• death of his father, whose widow is a sister of Lord Lynd- 
be has entered a second time on a tour of Europe, 
pur proposed work on the United States I doubt not will be 
sensed by candor and correctness, and be a valuable addition 
mass of knowledge concerning a period of American history 
thoot its interest and its lesson. I say nothing concerning the 
r perished travels of the Trollopes, the Fiddlers, the Halls, and 
tsafltons, since you entertain so just an opinion of them. These 
f passage hare skimmed orer this country like Tultures orer the 
i of the Carolina*, pouncing upon whaterer is corrupt, and pass- 
' whaterer is sound or healthful, as adapted neither to their 
msp scent* 

m American Almanac lor 1831, which I send, contains a ooncen- 
necount of the schools in the United States. Satisfactory infbr- 
oo the same topic can be found in Rich's View of the United' 
published in London, 1833. I know of no memoir of the late 
snt John Adams ; the publication to which you allude, and 
appeared in the form of a pamphlet, is now out of print I also 
M Dwight's History of the Hartford Convention. 
iere must be at Turin resources of which you perhaps are not 
relative to this country, in the extensive and valuable collec- 
f books and pamphlets made by Count Vidua, son of a prime 
r of the King of Sardinia, which I understood were transmitted 
y some ten years ago. At the time I was Mayor of Boston he 
£ letters of special introduction to me, and I aided him in his 
1ms. He was possessed with an insatiable thirst for visiting 
countries, and died somewhere in the East Indies. 
gives me great pleasure to hear of the happy prospects of your 
and, in reply to your kind inquiries after mine, I have the hap- 
to state that my wife is still preserved to me. We have two 
id ive daughters, and are descending into the vale of life with 
j causes of gratitude as belong to human lot* 
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CORHESPONDEKCE WITH SIB AUGUSTUS FOSTER 

" At the wErito&M of tbe Corporation of Harvard Uni 
accepted mom yean since tie presidency of that seminary, 
reside at Cambridge. It it an office of superintendence, am 
instruction. My aocial relatione are extremely p l e a sant,— 
lots to by their huving withdrawn me from any direct ee 
with tbe politics of the country. At I advance in lib, the a 
and virulence which distinguish them hare become disgusting 
" Death haa indeed made tad haTOO among the rank* of tl 
enjoyed your acquaintance at Washington. Pitkin (till Uvea, 
cupie* himself with the statistics and hiitory of hit country 
Hillhousc, and Pickering are gathered to their fathers. Pi 
dolph I America could well have tpared a better man. la 
civilised itate of society, and possessing a cultivated intense 
the temper and spirit of hit savage aaiurtma, Pocahontas. I 
hawk wat continually in hit hand, and hit scalping-knife en 
hit aide. Hit warfare wat never of the regular, but always of 
tiaan character. Enemiet he could not deatroj he never 
cripple. Those he could not conquer, be waa apt to leave 
alive. Before hit death hit eccentricitiei bad be name ao gret 
wat thought by many to be deranged. But peace to hit asfae 
tor it, I am told, alive, but forgotten. 

" Five-and-twenty yean have produced an almoat total a 
the relation! of aodety. Thoae whom yon knew in active 
either gone or grown old. A race of politician! have aueceedei 
in a tchool more consonant to tbe changeful humor of the ta 
that in which their predecetaon had been educated. They 
; tbip of itate by the windt of popular favor, before which t 
which they never seek to item, which they dare not reek*. 
at the tempestuous tea of liberty hat tea-room for inch tailing, 
igatora who hold tbe helm will be inch at they now are. To 
however, the it in the midst of breakers, which if the escape i 
by good luck and not by seamanship. The relatione of Uua 
are vatt and unparalleled, and results are constantly occurni 
seem to set at defiance both sound reason and ex peri en ce. Y 
country also seems to me well inclined to enter on- the ntrass 
olution, for I cannot aee anything lest in the (meatmen*) c 
which teem to be contemplated. All I can say it, 
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ft win always give ine pleasure to hear from you. Whatever local 

Ccation you may wish to obtain you may always command bygiv- 

Me notice of it 

With every wish for jour happiness and lor thai of jour family, I 

my dear sir, very truly yours, 

"Josiah Qudcot* 

8a Augustus Foster to President Qunror. 

"Trail, J«<7 IS, ISM. 

Mr dear Sir : — I have been in hopei to see jour daughter and 
in-law for ions weeks. The weather being to hot, I made rare of 
r coming northward, but I now begin to despair of it, and hare 
tten to our Minister at Florence to inquire after them, haying heard 
i Mr. Temple Bowdotn, whom I accidentally met in the street, that 
rwere there* 

I am much obliged to you for your friendly reply, and for the books 

eh you were so good as to send me, particularly the History of the 

tftid Convention. That is, of course, very interesting to me. 

Ike Italian gentleman (M. Vidua) whom you knew at Boston 

I, I am sorry to say, three or four years ago, in one of the Dutch or 

Sppine Islands, of the effects of an injury he received from slip- 

; his leg into some hot sulphur while examining a tolfatara. He 

a great traveller, and two of his countrymen are putting his notes 

ider; but I am sorry to say, that those relating to the United 

es are believed to have been burnt, as he had deposited them with 

krdinian Consul at Bordeaux, who executed literally some order 

h he gave him years previously, to burn his papers in case of his 

t occurring without his having claimed them. This order was 

3ssd to have been given from a fear of their not being arranged 

manner to do honor to his memory; but his old father and his old 

Is hers are in despair at it Luckily, every person with whom he 

ipers did not think it necessary to act up to his order for burn- 

iss^unftrtunately, these on the United States had been deposited 



eannot say when any notes of mine will see the day, as diplo- 
mat be mors cautious than other people. But it amuses me to 
j recollections together; and I feel a- spur in looking at tho 
assci lions and reflections of so many book-makers who have 
your country full of prejudice and vulgarity, and who describe 
sgous populations of Irish or Germans, or Atlantic settlers at 
est, as if they were natively and very often in total fbrgetfulness 
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of lite old line, ' Ctzlum, nen aitnuww mtthatL' Captain H 
hit winter and amnsed me with hi eriticiame, which em* 
of editorial jealousy, on Rush's book, which aecme to me ■ 
humored, harmless account of England, far different frc 
Bulwer's, end I dare say popular enough in the United S 
people mart find much information on the erery-day ecrt < 
trod need into it. 

"IharenowgotaleaToof absence, and wo ahall be fin 
my three hop, and then trarel homewards and go to n eon 
hare hind for the aeaaon in Norfolk, to be near mt Cnsnh 
I ihaU pat my eldest in October. I sadly fear, therefore, ' 
here the pleasure of teeing Mr. and Mr*. Greene, bat I ex; 
about them 60m Mr. Seymour," and I ahonld be eorry not 
to do the honor* of thii place to them; for there are serer* 
scientific people here, and, though not given so much to th- 
net of Italy, yet hi Turin highly reapeetable a* a capital, m 
moat national people are here of any in the poninenln 
indeed eateemed by Bonaparte abore all the others, and 
ployed by him. And I am particularly acquainted with 
Profomor of Aatroeiomy, and with Boucheron, PnSlia of 

" 1 will now conclude, with many nongratulationi on yooj 
situation every way, and beg you will giro my beat remee 
Mm. Qniney. 

" Toon most truly, 

"A. J. 

" I beg you to employ me, if I can be of use to yon at w 

The following ia the last letter my father received 
Augustus Foster, which I will insert in this place, altht 
longs chronologically to n somewhat later page. My b 
sister, Mr. and Mrs. Greene, Tiaiting Europe n eecon 
1838-39, my father again gave them letters to his < 
of which, unfortunately, they were again prevented froi 
themselves. 

• Then British Minister at FlorsooSi now Sir Qaorga Htmlltoi 
0. C. B. Ha was Minister at St. Psbaiburi; at tbs breaking ont 
with Kouis, as will ba nunembarad by all familiar with that passaj 
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Sib Augustus Fostbb to Pbjcsidbht Qunrcr. 

•Tna,J«]jlS,lSSa. 

"My dbab Sib :— I was very much pleased to get another letter 

from job, though sorry to tee written on the back of it thai the bearer, 

nmr aon-in-law, could not deliver it in person, by which I know not 

then I ahaD hare the pleasure of making Mr. Greene's acquaintance. 

burin would not hare furnished, I fear, much nourishment for his 

fcvorite tastes, though the indigenous flowers are thought so well of, 

ami I once sent a collection of them to the Horticultural Society, at 

bear particular desire; and the owners of landed property are be- 

inning to take an interest in planting. Milan, however, is far beyond 

icm in botanical knowledge, and at Monxa is a first-rate garden. 

M I was happy to see you were in good spirits at the time of your 

lining, and could joke upon my Notes, although you say so much of 

eath and Fate, and your being destined perhaps to read them in 

mgdom-come. And why? Are you so very old? I own I thought 

m still a good bit under sixty. But I remember you used to hare a 

ng every now and then, in the olden time, at the fate of us mortals 

ing to vegetate and rot, though this consideration never seemed 

oppress your spirits. For my pari, as it was once my chance to 

oss Hyde Park with M. Delille, vaUt de dumbrt of Louis XV., 

ion he was one hundred and seven years old, and who, although he 

d had to hide • • . . in Robespierre's time . . . . • was still a spruce 

low, and walked as straight as an arrow, I never can bring myself 

believe but what I am still a youngster. However, I have my three 

m just now all with me, who now and then waken me up from so 

reeable a dream; and, as in your country such youngsters may 

eady be provided with other youngsters almost able to shovo 

«b also off the stage, I conclude your mementos are more strin- 

it than mine, and therefore make you feel more near the edge 

the great precipice. 

'Now, with respect to my Notes, you must observe that I am still in 
ee; and, though they are nearly ready for printing, yet they must 
come forth till I am free, — though I doubt if they will be thought 
eh of when they dp come forth. This, however, I will tell you, — 
1 1 have a foible for your division of the country of Transatlantidis, 
t is, for New England, which I look upon as nearly as much su- 
nt to the districts south of the Susquehanna as Old England is to 
sgary or Sicily* J. Randolph once told me that slaves were neoos- 

The details of the hiding of this veteran are really too unsavory for the 
sf mis sousamish sjsnsrstftaB* 
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Downing Stw**.' 

* I beg to repeat my b 
Bere u wj truly sad ■ 

I behere the work 
cooMmpbted nerer n 
life the year after tb< 
torood to England. E 
came unbappUj to a t 
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it throat, at his seat of Branksea Castle, Dorsetshire, on the 
it of August, 1848. He is represented at present bjr his sec- 
id son, Sir Cavendish Hervey Foster, who is in Holj Orders, 
s eldest son and successor having died in 1857. 
In the year 1834 President Quincy established a new role of 
lion in relation to the undergraduates, in the face of violent 
position outside the walls of the College as well as within 
em. That this should have been the case may seem a little 
rprising to simple citisens who have never enjoyed the advan- 
ces of a collegiate education. The new principle was this, — 
it, where flagrant outrages were committed against persons or 
jperty by members of the University, within its limits, they 
mid be proceeded against, in the last resort, like any other 
isens, before the courts of the Commonwealth. Non-aca- 
nical persons found it hard to understand why young gen- 
men in the possession of privileges of education superior to 
se they had themselves enjoyed should therefore be cx- 
pted from the penalties of the violated laws of the land, 
ich would be inexorably visited on themselves or their sons 
like case. Still, the application of this simple principle pro- 
sed a prodigious ferment among the students, which was 
striated and encouraged by parties in Boston, and even by 
wrtion of the press. It is not impossible that a wish may 
'e existed in some quarters that President Quincy should 
driven to resign his office, which, undoubtedly, would not 
e remained vacant for lack of candidates for the succession, 
t all parties, young and old, in College and out, reckoned 
it egregiously without their host, if they thought he was to 
driven from a post of duty by any outcries that boys or 
i could uplift. He had not fought with the wild beasts of 
Congressional Ephesus for eight years, to "be frightened from 
propriety by any such uproar. I do not recollect all the par- 
Ian of this disturbance, nor is it worth while to rake them up 
this distance of time. Suffice it to say, that, although the 
Lents of that day were extremely well-conducted and gentle- 
ilike in their deportment as a general rule, yet it was a rule 
without the exceptions necessary to prove it. In so large a 
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flock it was nothing strange that a few black sheep should be 
found. Wanton injury of a disgraceful kind was done to some 
part of the College buildings. An inquiry was instituted by the 
officers of the College, and every possible effort made to get st 
the root of the matter by a purely academical investigation. 
All attempts were in vain, through the evasions or refusals to 
testify of the parties examined, under the duress of that esprit 
du corps which obtains generally in such collections of young 
men* After every effort to sift the matter academically, and to 
deal with it only as a College offence, had been made and failed, 
the President gave notice, on behalf of the Faculty, that the esse 
would be laid before the Grand Jury, and the power of the law 
invoked to extort the testimony necessary to the discovery of 
the offender. This announcement gave rise to the fermentation 
among the students of which I have spoken, and which also ex- 
tended to the genera] community. The students saw one of their 
immemorial privileges — that of exemption from public prosecn- 
tion for offences committed within the College walls — in peril, 
and they were almost, if not altogether, of one mind as to the 
atrocity of the innovation. Parties outside, from various motives, 
took the part of the young men, and protested against this de- 
parture from the principles of u paternal government," to which 
only the ingenuous youth of Harvard should be subjected. As 
if the duty as well as the right of the tenderest of fathers was 
not perfect to call in the protection of the laws against the vio- 
lence of his own sons ! It would hardly be credited if I should 
describe the vehemence with which this question was discussed, 
or the virulence with which the Faculty, but especially the 
President, was assailed by certain prints. 

All this commotion, however, disturbed not his purpose or his 
peace in the slightest degree. He was resolved that the pre- 
cincts of the University should not be made the sanctuary of 
ruffianism while he was at the head of it, and that the property 
intrusted to his care should not suffer from wanton mischief, if 
the laws of the State were sufficient to protect it. And he was 
sustained in his course, not only by the Corporation and the 
Faculty, but by the most weighty and considerable cititena, and 
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by all who saw the matter in the light of common-sense. His 
opinions and feelings on this subject are better expressed than I 
can do it in a letter to Judge Daniel Appleton White of Salem, 
—who was, to use his own words, M one of the earliest, dearest, 
most truljr valued and beloved of all his friends, 9 * and who had 
written to him to express his cordial approbation of what he was 
doing, — of which the following is an extract : — 

" As to the opinion that the tribunals of the State are never to be 
resorted to on occasions of this kind, I am prepared to show that it is 
most corrupting to our youth, — the greatest source of the temptations 
to outrage, to falsehood, and combinations, which, in every period of 
the history of our College, have been its trouble and disgrace. 

M The subject is of vast interest So far from never retorting to tri- 

Umalt of justice, the true principle is, that outrages of this kind, which 

ire the effect of combination, should never be allowed to be passed 

yver without an investigation competent to develop and detect, and 

hat a College Faculty, after having used all the means of the parental 

tad domestic character to ascertain the offender without success, 

hould be placed under % positive obligation never tofaU to apply to the 

nbunals. There is no reason why youth in our colleges should feel or 

efteve that they are under less liabilities than youth of the same age 

i the community; or that, because they are gentlemen's sons, and 

ave the highest motives and noblest inducements to good conduct, 

le same act shall be deemed sport in them, which, if done by the 

<n of a laborer or mechanic, he must take his place in the jail or 

tate's prison." 

Influenced by these views of his duty, President Quincy went 

rward and discharged it fearlessly and fully. Had he been 

tlnerable to * paper bullets of the brain," volleys enough were 

owered upon him to deter him from its performance. Every 

v newspapers were sent to him, with the trenchant passages 

refully marked, so that the shaft might not miss of its aim. 

to perusal of these diatribes was usually reserved for the tea- 

•le, when they were read aloud for the diversion of the family ; 

1 they were carefully preserved, for the benefit of posterity, by 

i of my sisters, in a scrap-book, which is destined to be depos- 

1, by the request of one of my father's honored successors, in 

archives of the (hXLqp, in perpetuam ret memoriam* All his 
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SECOND CKNTKKNIAL CELEBRATION OF ISM. 

popularity with the students vanished. Ad eminent gen 
lately told me, that he used to look upon my father at tht 
aa ■ the wickedest old man that ever lived," and that tl 
the general opinion of the College. But he established hi 
and that bo effectually, that I beliove then has been no o 
to resort to the State oourti since then, or, if so, it has b 
cepted u an inevitable necessity. The Board of Over* 
their next meeting appointed a committee, on the motion ■ 
John Quiney Adams, of which he was the chairman, to 
upon this matter. Mr. Adams made a detailed report, ■ 
ing the course of the President and Faculty in every par 
which the Board accepted unanimously by yeas and nays 
fore quitting this subject, X may as well say here, that, ■ 
day of the last Commencement at which he presided, the 
bera of the class which had been the one mainly implia 
these troubles waited upon him in a body, and made 1 
Address expressive of the change of opinion which ten 
had worked in them all as to his official conduct and his 
character. 

On the 17th of September, 1836, the completion of the 
century since the foundation of the College was duly cele 
It was an anniversary of singular interest, and its cele! 
was moat brilliant and successful Sons of Harvard cam 
every quarter of the country to do honor to their common 
er on her two-hundredth birthday. The weather was j 
and the scene eminently beautiful and touching. Fifteei 
dred graduates, and a great number of friends of the ( 
besides, assembled in honor of the occasion. President ( 
delivered the Address to the Alumni in the church, whe 
preprints exercises were had, in which he gave a si 
account of the origin and growth of the College. This 
wards grew into the " History of Harvard College,'* in t* 
uroes, which was published five years afterwards, of wl 
shall apeak again. As no hall belonging to the Collet 
sufficient for the company assembled, a pavilion was erec 
the grounds adequate to receive them all for the festivities 
crowned the day. Mr. Harrison Gray Otis, as one of the 
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and moot eminent of the graduates, had been invited to preside 
at the dinner; hot the sadden death of Mrs* Otis preventing his 
attendance) his place was most admirably and appropriately filled 
by Mr. Everett, then Governor of the State. It need not be 
•aid, that he performed his festive doty with infinite grace and 
felicity. In the evening the Colleges were illuminated, and a 
reception was held at the President's house, which was attended 
by great numbers of distinguished strangers who had been called 
together by the anniversary, and of the principal inhabitants of 
Boston, in addition to the society of Cambridge itself. It was a 
lay never to be forgotten by those who had the good fortune to 
wait 

The two . principal permanent additions which were made to 
he College in its literary and scientific departments in President 
^tuner's time, and largely through his personal influence and 
xertioos, were the new library building, (Sore Hall, and the 
Utronomical Observatory. The library had long since out- 
rown the limits of Harvard Hall, where it had been deposited 
ir mora than seventy years, and demanded more room in which 
> extend itself, as well as a place of greater security from fire, 
lie library was unavoidably exposed to accident by fire, or to 
jury from wanton mischief, in consequence of the College bell 
ang hung in the belfry on Harvard Hall. This circumstance 
ade it necessary to leave the outer door unlocked, during the 
ght, for the early admission of the bell-ringer. In the course 
some repairs upon the building, after Mr. Quincy's accession, 
loaded shell was found concealed in it, stolen from the United 
ate* arsenal in the neighborhood, the fuse of which had happily 
He out before reaching the charge. It was believed that this 
me had been committed by a student who had been expelled 
Mtly before my father's inauguration, I believe for stealing 
&s from the library. This circumstance naturally increased 
mtly the President's anxiety for the safety of this most pre- 
ss poss es sion, for which he felt himself responsible ; and, also, 
vas one main reason for his determination to establish the 
cedent that students guilty of crimes of violence against per- 
i or property should enjoy no immunity, because of their 
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will itale that, almost immediately after the 
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a, almost for the asking, mora than twenty-one thousand dol-» 
a for the purchase of hooka. This he was induced to do, in 
rt, as an answer to the disapprobation expressed bjr many per- 
B— among them some of the best friends of the College — at 
a disposition of Governor Gore's money. When the appro- 
sjtioo was made, it was in the belief that the contemplated 
Ming would be sufficient to aeoommodate all the accumula- 
bj the library would be likely to receive during the present 
a)ary. In about twenty-five years since its occupation its space 
I been entirely filled, and more than filled, and an enlargement 
lb walla is already imperatively called for by the necessities 
lb growth. Mr. Qumcy had endeavored, many years before, 
laffsre the graduates and the general public with a due sense 
As importance of providing for the enlargement and safety of 
ttrary, but without success. It waa therefore doubly grati- 
ng to him to have his views thus liberally carried into effect, 
I that under his own immediate influence and direction as the 
ief the University. 

Eha most enlightened friends of the College, and all e^ery^ 
am especially interested in the advancement of science in this 
ntry, had long felt the importance of having an Astronomical 
larvatory attached to this, the oldest of American colleges, 
ease of the obvious convenience of such a connection, and 
li advantage and credit which each institution would derive 
t the other. Mr. John Quincy Adams, when Secretary of 
t> and afterwards when President, had strenuously urged 
I the Corporation the importance of establishing an Observa- 
nt Cambridge as near the Colleges as possible, and proved 
isjoarity by offering to give one thousand dollars (a much 
r sua* Ibrty years ago than now) towards this object, if the 
any fimds could be raised within a specified time. Mr. 
■j had entered into this proposition with his usual seal at 
kaS); bus nothing came of it then. But after his establish- 
aft Casabridge he began to feel his way more definitely 
Is Iho accomplishment of this object, and never lost sight 
sal it waa done. In all his proceedings in this direction 
f bo well believed {hat he had the earnest encourage- 
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BtelHgence and liberality. This was the crowning glory of his * 
dministration, and fitlj rounded it by a service of enduring 
vine to the University and to the world. His interest in the 
Xiservatory did not eease with his official life, but continued to 
he end of bis days. It was through his influence that his rela- 
rve and former ward, Edward Bromfield Phillips, of the Class of 
845, a joung man of large fortune, bequeathed the sum of one 
andred thousand dollars to the general purposes of the Observa- 
wj 9 and which was received only too soon through his untimely 
oath. Mr. Quincy was a member of the Visiting Committee 
f the Observatory until his death, and in 1855, wishing to pay 
te legacy his father had left to the College in the event of his 
m death under age, he gave the sum of ten thousand dollars as 
fund to defray the expenses of its publications. 
During Mr. Quinces Presidency his familiarity with affairs 
d his experience in the management of property enabled him 
do the University good service in the matter of the purchase 
lands — important then to its purposes, and of greatly lo- 
osed value now — on reasonable terms. He conducted a 
fotiation of some intricacy with the First Parish in Gam* 
dge, by which he succeeded in obtaining for the College the 
I formerly occupied by the old meeting-house, which had seen 
i Commencements of many years; where the pew in which 
tthington had sat during the siege of Boston could be pointed 
; and where the Convention had been held in 1779 which 
ned the Constitution of Massachusetts of 1780, — that model 
a government for a free commonwealth, almost every de- 
mit from which has been a blunder and a misfortune. By 
same operation he obtained the parsonage house, which stood 
r the corner of what is now Quincy Street These two 
shases helped to round the College grounds, with which same 
ct President Quincy completed other purchases, amounting 
11 to about nine acres, the possession of which is of inesti- 
le value to the University. He also obtained at a fair bar- 
the land on which the Observatory stands, and that apper- 
ng to it, the worth of which has been very greatly enhanced 
i then by the rise in the price of real estate in Cambridge. 
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best respects to Mr*. Quiney and jour family, and to assure you of the ' 
great respect and esteem of jour obliged servant, 

M James Kent." 

In the jernr 1886 Mr. James Grahame, the author of a His- 
tory of the United States which has not yet obtained the general 
reputation in this country to which its profound research, judicial 
impartiality, dear method, and transparent style justly entitle it, 
and which it cannot fail ultimately to secure, transmitted for safe- 
keeping in the library at Cambridge ft small manuscript, con- 
taining a list of the authorities he had used in the preparation of 
bis great work. In the year 1889 the University bestowed upon 
tfr. Grahame the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, in testi- 
nony of the sense the governing authorities entertained of the 
obligations under which he had laid the American department of 
be republic of letters. The formal communications incident to 
bete transactions grew into a cordial and friendly correspond- 
nce between President Quincy and Mr* Grahame, which was 
ept up until terminated by the death of that excellent and ao- 
xnplithed man. The following letter sets forth in mild and 
indid terms the objections which were expressed by other emi- 
snt gentlemen, through the religious press, as to the treatment 
' the character of the Mathers. Mr. Quincy's answer to Mr. 
rahame is the one he would have made to his Cisatlantic 
itics, had be not thought it best to let his narrative, supported 
r the authorities he cites, be its own defence. 

Mr. Graham* to Mr. Qudcct. 

•• Flaci m Laotat 1 Kims, Jalj 4, 184L 

"My drab Sot: — I write while I am scarce able to manage a pen. 
t me begin by felicitating you on this anniversary, and joining with 
i in the gratitude which it claims from us to Almighty God. The 
i of July ii a glorious date for North America, and, I trust, the dawn 
a long and happy day for her and for all the world. 
1 A week ago I received a copy of your History of Harvard Uni- 
sity. . . . . The enfeebled state of my health has obliged me to de- 
ft for a long time all stndy or mental exertion ; but I have not been 
b to refrain from looking into your History, of which, however, I 
e read little more than one hundred pages. All that I have read 
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41 1 was aware of the favorable tendencies of your mind towards the 

Puritan* Those oft* my own mind are not less strong and decided. 

The subject oft* my History was not selected by me. It was forced 

upon me by accident. It was undertaken and pursued as an official 

duty, with m determination on the one hand to derive no pro6t from 

its sale should it result in pecuniary gain, and a like determination to 

indemnify the institution should it result as I anticipated, and as will 

be the case, in pecuniary loss. I early found that my researches would 

compel me to exhibit certain favorites of parties in church and state 

in lights very different from those in which they appear in popular 

histories, and even in which they had stood among my own prejudices. 

I adopted, therefore, the principle of placing in my Appendix every 

new document from which such different views resulted, at length. 

Affording every reader opportunities to judge for himself concerning 

he correc tn ess of those I presented, taking the law of history as laid 

lown by the Roman orator as an undeviating rule of conduct, — nt 

mid falsi I am not conscious of having deviated from this law in 

my case. 

u The difference to which I allude is most remarkable in respect to 

he Mathers among the divines, and to Hancock among the politicians. 

t was imaossible to write the history of the College without bringing 

tieir conduct under animadversion. I am perfectly willing to leave 

le truth and justice of my history in relation to them to the decision 

f future times. The work is too local and individual to excite a gen- 

ral interest in it My determination to raise in it a monument to 

wry benefactor of the College, be he small or great, humble or high, 

aiders it unavoidably a collection of details in themselves of very 

nited attraction. But my object was usefulness to the College, and 

thought I should in no way be more serviceable to it than by making 

i history a medium of expressing its gratitude. Although the path 

fame may thus have been neglected, that of duty has been followed. 

"I enclose official acknowledgments to yon and your brother for the 

oks presented to our library. They are highly valued, not only for 

sir intrinsic worth, or curiosity, but from the evidence they convey 

your interest in our institution. 

w Hoping this correspondence will be neither infrequent nor soon 
errupted, I am, most re sp e ctf ully, your obedient servant, 

m Joszah Qunrcr." 

This admirable person died in just a year, wanting a day, from 
i date of his last letter, on the 8d of July, 1842, the eve of 
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"Mr. Bancroft bat, with a strange lack of courtesy and correctness, 
spronched me with having invented the charge I hare made against 
Starke. I am incapable of such dishonesty ; and sincerely hope that 
fr. Bancroft's reproach is, and will continue, on his part, a solitary 
aviation from candor and rectitude." 

My father well knew that the publication of this note would 
ovitably provoke Mr. Bancroft to an angry reply, but his sense 
9 doty as an editor would not permit him to suppress it. Hav- 
g no disposition, however, to have an altercation with Mr* 
ancroft, he did not mention the matter in the Memoir, and 
ade no use of the evidence as to the full particulars of Mr* 
incroft's conduct towards Mr. Grahame, which had been for- 
urded by that historian's family, together with the revised copy 
the history* On the 4th of March, 1846, Mr. Bancroft ad- 
sated a letter to Mr. Joseph T. Buckingham, editor of the 
iston Courier, complaining of "a groundless attack" upon 
nself, and " a grievous wrong " to the memory of Clarke, con- 
ned in the recently republished History of Grahame. The 
ter charged Mr. Quincy with giving publicity to his (Gra- 
ne's) personal criminations of himself (Mr. Bancroft); with 
ding his aid to the promulgation of Grahame*s M renewed de- 
ction " of Clarke ; and with stepping forward to " defend the 
r version of the calumny, accompanied by an impeachment 
his [Mr. Bancroft's] 'candor, 9 'correctness, 9 and 'rectitude. 999 
s M new version of the calumny " refers to a change of phrase 
pted by Mr. Grahame, because of the displeasure which his 
ctares on Clarke had excited "in some of the literati of 
)de Island, 99 in which he substituted for the word "baseness" 
periphrasis "suppleness of adroit servility? — one of the few 
ss in which it must be confessed strength does not suffer from 
don* The letter to the Courier ended with these words: 
r. Quincy owes it to me, and awes it to the memory of the dead 
m he has wronged, tq correct the statements he has put forth ; 
, as he published Grahame 9 s work by subscription, he should 
9 a copy of the correction to every one of his subscribers" 
n this hint Mr* Quincy spoke* He began by thanking Mr. 
croft for the last suggestion, and promised that every sub- 
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ace ob jour own literary fame to far at its style if concerned, and 
roach, front the motives which hare prompted you in its production, 
■art win for yon the hearty approbation of all good men, be their 
nGtical or national views what they may. 
M Believe me, dear air, your faithful and obedient •errant, 

"J. F. W. Hxrschxl." 

The superintendence of Grahame's History was the last busi- 
ess which occupied my father's time and thoughts at Cambridge, 
lie Preface bears date the 9th of September, 1845, which was 
Her his resignation had taken effect, and about a week before 
is removal to Boston. When he accepted the Presidency, it was 
i the express understanding with the Corporation that he should 
)t be asked to stay after the expiration of four years, if he should 
ish then to end his relations with the University. He had vol- 
itarQj stayed four times the stipulated term. He had more than 
tssed the appointed agv. of man, yet was not his eye dim nor his 
nength abated. There was .no apparent reason why he might 
4 continue fit for the office for ten years longer. But he was 
solved that he would leave his post when the* wish was yet gen- 
ii that he should remain at it, and before there could be the 
ntest suspicion that his powers were beginning to fail him. 
aides, Mr. Edward Everett was just returned from his resi- 
oce at the English court The general voice of the graduates 
d of the public named him as the proper person to succeed to 
i Presidency, whenever my father should vacate it. Mr. Ev- 
stt was also my father's first and last choice. After Dr. Kirk- 
id's resignation, and before he himself had been thought of for 
i office, Mr. Everett was his favorite candidate ; and it was onlj 
i consciousness that it was not to be expected that so young and 
able a man would be content to settle himself permanently in 
academic retirement that prevented him from pressing the 
aination at that time. But now that Mr. Everett had run the 
eer of public honors, — after ten years in Congress, four in the 
vernor's chair, and as many in the most brilliant diplomatic 
itaoo in Europe,— it seemed as if the fitting time had come 
in he could bring his honors, his long experience, his consum- 
to scholarship, and his rare gift of speech, and lay them cheer- 
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brain is to a man. And be might claim at his especial work the 
establishment and equipment of the Observatory. He might with 
truth affirm that he left the institution in every particular in the 
most flourishing cooditioo, both as to prosperity and usefulness, 
that it had ever been in from its foundation. And on this point 
I can cite the authentic testimony of President Walker, my 
father's third successor, who thus spoke of him at the dinner 
tf the Alumni, July 19, 1866 : " I hare been led to review 
with some c*.re his administration of the College, and the effect 
if it has been greatly to increase my sense of the obligations 
be College is under to him. Sixteen years of more devoted, 
mremitting, unwearied work in the service of a public institu- 
ion were never spent by mortal man. And when we call to 
aind the state of things at the time of his appointment, it seems 
o me that he will be forever remembered as the great Or- 

tAHIZER OF THE UNIVERSITY." 

On Commencement Day, then, the 27th of August, 1845, he 
x>k leave of his office and retired to private life. The fact of 
a being his last appearance in his official capacity caused a 
irger attendance than usual of the Alumni, especially of those 
'ho had received their education under his auspices. It was a 
ay of great and general interest. My father was now in his 
sventy*fourth year, but time had touched him with a gentle 
rod, and he hardly seemed older than he did at his inaugura- 
on. His figure was still erect, his step firm and elastic, his 
lice dear and resonant, his presence and manner, in making the 
atin addresses and giving the degrees, as full of grace and dig- 
ty as at his first Commencement. He was eminently qualified 
r all occasions of public representation by his noble head and 
arious countenance, his fine person, and the ease and grace of 
i movements. After he had conferred the degrees for the last 
oe, the Governor, Mr. Briggs, rose and read the resolutions 
•itten and offered by John Quincy Adams, and passed unani- 
Msly that morning by the Overseers upon his resignation being 
idally communicated to them. He was taken entirely by sur- 
ise. but replied in a few feeling and fitting sentences, which left 
thing to be desired. The reception at the President's house 
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ni very nnmeroaily attended, and all aorta of people i 
dosironaof manifesting their respect for bis character an 
tense of Us iervices. His rebukm* with the officers of i 
tioc tad government bad always been of the most cord 
BwWartd description. Having do charge whatever of 
its connected villi his functMos, ha hast himself advised 
— way in which each professor and tutor did hi* wc 
frequently made visits of ioipectioa and ctambaiion, so t 
HpnwBwsBBg eye thonld be ever felt bj all parties to fa 
iWo. la ibe arrangement and direction of studies he 
intelligent and active share, endeavoring to nuke the lal 
the Hat aim as easy and agreeable as was eonaialeot wit 
daty to the taught. Tbt*e gentlemen took a proper oca 
express their fee-lings of respect, gratitude, and affeetioc 
address coached in fit and touching words. 

With the undergraduates also, the President, as a j 
thing, was Terr popoJar, sitboogh I have had occasion to 
of a signal exception to the general rakv Bat tboa 
other occasion! than that one, he was not nnfreqnen tl y ca 
to -*— ksjaaa; discipline which exposed him to temporary d 
factions and dislikes, I believe there were none, even of t 
ferers. who did not ultimately acknowledge the justice anc 
ency of bis academical administration. The ondergraduati 
him the parting and graceful compliment of requesting bin 
for bis boat, to be placed in the library- of the University. 
work was admirably performed by that eminent artist, T 
Crawford. As a portrait-bust, and as a work of art, it u 
highest merit, and does equal jastice to the subject and the sc 
Of what was then regarded by tbe young men as the heav 
be borne of all their afflictions, the President showed his res 
to share tbe burden. Morning prayers were then held at i 
early boor, — at six in summer, as I remember, and at the 
est moment at which it was possible to read in winter. I 
the sixteen years of his administration be never missed a 
morning prayer from illness, and only three in si!. — en 
occasioned by bis attendance on court at Concord as a witw 
business of the College. He was always in his rest in the e 
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tag the students, Wore they or the officiating officer arrived. 

sing this long term of service, moreover, he had been absent 

m the religions services in the chapel on Sundays bat one 

fcky, when he was called away by the last illness of a near 

Hive. During his term of office, also, he never attended the 

■Ire nor permitted card-playing in the President's house, 

sjgh both before and after be had no objection to a play, nor 

s solemn game of whist I will not affirm that his example 

these respects had the effect of producing absolute conformity 

it on the part of the undergraduates ; but he was resolved 

t he should not be known to indulge in amusements which 

• forbidden to them by the laws of the College, and for their 

dging in which he might have to administer its discipline. 

i residence of sixteen years in Cambridge could not be broken 

y my father's family Without emotion at the remembrance of 

■any happy hours they had spent there, and the many friends 

would leave behind them* They were years of unbroken 

parity and happiness. Neither death nor sickness had cn- 

1 their doors, with the single exception of that of my mother's 

isx, whose mdktmaria at ninety-three was rather like trans- 

i than death. It was a life of continual variety. Boston 

io near, thai the family were not separated from the society 

oft city, while they had in addition the polished and culti- 

l circle which had gathered around the College. Many 

Me and permanent friendships grew out of that Cambridge 

m, which were not left behind at the return to Boston. 

f stranger from abroad, or from other parts of this country, 

his way to Cambridge, and to the President's house, and 

interesting and valuable additions, foreigners as well as 

m, were made to the acquaintanceships, and sometimes to 

iendships, of my father and his family. ' And there was, 

all, no real separation from the Cambridge circle. For 

Saturday was M Cambridge day " at my father's house, 

his friends from Cambridge were sure of finding him and 

dies of his household at home, and sure, too, of a cordial 

no to his fireside and to his table. On the 16th of Sep- 

r 9 1845, the removal was completed, and my father entered 

he last stage of his long journey through life. 
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jsposal, free from the importunate demands of public duty. 
lis health being unbroken, and all his faculties in the highest 
ondition they had ever been in, he might reasonably reckon on 
ight or ten years more of life. He could hardly have anticipated 
tat his life would last nineteen years longer* Bat he set him- 
df as resolutely to work to meet these novel conditions of re- 
Me as be ever had done to encounter the various activities of 
is former life. Three days before his seventy-fourth birthday, 
ebruary 1st, 1846, he began a diary as a part of his scheme for 
leping off the inroads of old age. He says : — 

* I am soon about to enter my seventy-fifth year. Indolence and 
difference to labor are the dangers of old men. Maneni ingenia 
uht$ wkodo permanent studium et industrial says Cicero in his De 
nectute. As one mode of putting to proof this doctrine I undertake 
is diary, an attempt I have often made, and, through engagements 
an active lift, as often have failed to execute. I have at length the 
ichy of being my own matter, — relieved from the servitude of place 
d office, and have entire liberty to devote my time according to my 
ty to myself and Heaven. 

* Deme nM$ hoc oda fecit, —and may my mind never mil to think 
and refer to Him with gratitude and love, all the blessings which 

ongh his bounty I enjoy." 

This diary he continued, with occasional interruptions and 
isskns, np to the end of 1863, six months before his death, 
en he had all bat completed his ninety-second year. It fills 
ee thick closely written small octavo volumes, and contains 
rhaps as intimate and candid self-communings as diary ever 

* I shall make frequent extracts from it as I tell the story of 
old age, as the best possible statement of his thoughts, opin- 
s and feelings. I only regret that the inexorable limits of this 
ume will compel me to give so few of them. On his birthday, 
ae days later, he says :— 

February 4, 1846. —My birthday, on which I enter my seventy- 
i year. What an expanse of past time appears in the retrospect, 
vded with figures once material, now shadowy, yet dear to the 
aery as light to the eyes, with whom I too must soon unite, and 
brgotten, or be remembered only as it were by mental twilight! 
Chiefs* and dearest among these is my mother,— the truest, the 
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' name forever bleated, forever dear, 

8 till breathed in light, Mill uttered with a tsar.' " 

He accepted the philosophy of Cicero u to the effli 
slant activity in keeping the mental powers in repai 
age, and certainly proved its truth by hi* own examp 
used to re-enforce the authority of the great Bomai 
homely apophthegm of John Adams's, which be wai 
peatiog. When Mr. Adams was in the very last at 
my father asked him one day how he had managed t 
to keep his faculties entire up to ninety yean. To « 
plied, "By constantly employing them. The mind of i 
like an old horse, — if yon would get any work oat of 
work it all the time 1 " Acting on this principle, m 
himself solid tasks of work, requiring painstaking ai 
and his lighter recreations of literature were of a kii 
men would put down in the category of hard study, 
early in 1846 his Municipal History of Bosun, and, 
neoualy with it, the preparation of the Journals of h 
husband of his mother's sister, Major Samuel Shaw c 
Intionary army, kept during his voyages to Cantor 
been the first American to open the trade with China 
and independence made it practicable, and the fin 
Consul at that port. My father performed this Iabc 
the request of the late Robert Gould Shaw, Mi 
nephew, prefixing to the Journals a Memoir of tb 
whose memory he pays this affectionate tribute. 

" It was my happineM in my early youth U enjoy the 
his acquaintance and correspondence ; and now, after 
mora than fifty years, lean truly ssy, that, in the course « 
I have never known an individual of a character mote 
chivalric, acting according to a purer standard of mo 
with a higher sense of honor, and uniting more intimately 
of the gentleman, the soldier, the scholar, and the Christu 

This work appeared in 1847, and is a curious ant 
contribution to the materials for American history. 1 
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largely compiled from Major Shaw's letters to his family, and 
ret the story of the war, through the whole of which he served, 
no the point of view of a subaltern officer. The Journals con- 
n a lively description of his adventures in China and the East 
lies generally, of the great commerce between which regions 
1 the United States he may be said to have been the pioneer* 
Ify lather's favorite recreation, in the intervals of these serious 
opations, was reading the ancient classics. He was an excel- 
t Latin scholar, and had always kept op his familiarity with 
Soman authors, especially Cicero and Horace, with quotations 
a whom his Diary absolutely bristles. On journeys he always 
t a little Horace with him, made expressly for the pocket, — 
gift of his friend and mine, the late Henry Russell Cleve- 
t, an elegant scholar and most amiable man, too early lost to 
friends and to society, — and there were few days in which he 
not hold some converse with the Sabine bard. Many of the 
s be knew by heart, and I imagine that there were few that he 
not so known at one time or another of his life. He wrote 
n easily and correctly, and his academic addresses are very 
ttable specimens of modern Latinity. He was a moderately 
Greek scholar, as goodness is reckoned in this age and 
try, and he never entirely neglected the Greek exemplars, 
gh he did not turn them over with daily and nightly hand, as 
ight be said to do those of Rome. I sometimes found him 
Over Thucydides or Demosthenes, but oftener with Xeno- 
or Homer. His successor in office, President Walker, — 
inly a competent authority in the case, — came to the con- 
m, after looking into the matter, for a specific purpose, that 
is the best classical scholar of all the Presidents of Harvard 
his time. One day when he was President he attended an 
ination of undergraduates in some Greek author. One of 
xing men gave a certain rendering of a particular passage, 
i the presiding professor criticised and corrected. After the 
nation was done and the lecture-room cleared, the President 
aed behind, and, carefully closing the door, came up to the 
sor and told him that his version of the passage was wrong, 
B as that of the student, and gave him what he himself held 
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late the fact in the oars of this generation — he regarded 
» as a great poet, and could draw upon the Toothful stores 
i memory for great numbers of those smooth verses. Indeed, 
ras very much what Margaret Fuller (Madame d'Ossoli) 
ibed her father to have been, — "a Queen Anne's man," — 
ha had not much relish for the lighter literature of the last 
r or forty Tears. Childe Harold, even, he had never read 
he was seventy-fire years old. His judgment upon it, as 
dad in his journal, February, 1846, is that which will prob- 
be the final sentence of posterity* 

eflde Harold is evidently a poetic embodiment of the poet's own 
[tent with lift and the world ; yet it is apparent there is more 

lotationthan reality in this constantly obtruded disgust 

• • • • • 

m descriptions are splendid, his command of language despotic ; 
a poem is evidently the work of a diseased mind, and as little 
five of a genius to be envied or desired, as the hectao flush of 

• of the ruddy bloom of youthful health." 

torical and biographical works of the day he read with 
r, and recorded his opinions of them in his Diary, some of' 
I may extract from time to time. 

i removal from Cambridge restored my father and his fam- 
their country home at Quincy. They returned thither in 
aimer of 1846, for the first time since 1828, and every 
nr has been passed there since then. My father took the 
anient of his farm into his own hands again, with as much 
lent as at the time of his first experience, and I believe 
sea loss. He retained this oversight and direction for the 
bo years, and then relinquished it to his eldest son, who 
as a country-house on the estate. This occupation gave 
inch wholesome amusement, and no doubt contributed to 
gth of life. During these first years his serious task was 
tparation of his Municipal History of Boston ; but he found 
» write, besides, the History of the Boston Athenaum. He 
an one of the earliest promoters of that excellent institu- 

• fbr fourteen years one of its Trustees, and for nine its 
When the corner-stone of the present library-build- 
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ing wa> bud, in April, 1817, be delivered an addre 
briefly iU early history. This, at the request of the ' 
the time, he enlarged to the extent of a volume of i 
hundred and fifty pages, including short notices of the 
projector!! and founders. This work was published 
ginning of 1851. 



" JVewMStr 8. — Bows tt four o'clock. In the n 
Adams. I found him apparently unconscious that he had 
by a paralytic affection, yet deeming bis esse critical ; but * 
and resigned. One part of bis conTcnatloo was at osee 
gratifying to me. * I hare never said to yon, Mr. Quincy 
I approved your resigning your R esid ency of Harvard Ck 
the circumstances in which you were,- -in full health and i 
with every indi ca tion of the power of protracted luifnlm 
regard to your advanced period of fife, and solely from a i 
what remained to you of it at your own QO—aaa\ unemb 
official obligations. I consider that act as the crowning ffi 
ie of great w" 




in 1834- 

iDybyw 

grateful for the aid be afforded m 
conscious of the service be bad rendered me, aai had ah 
end the opportunity then afforded him of doiag bm juatic 
the happiest of his life." 

■ftnaWr 1. — Visited J. Q. Adams, who is Jowly n 
— Lis mind active and setfcoUectcd- Bespokaof As Obs 
Cambridge ; said he had eosaa to Boston p te pai ed to writs 
on that abject, ss chairman of the Committee of the On 
on this account l e gi e tted this attack of illness, which wuwl 
hit fulfilling that duty; expressed bis groat pleasure at tbs 
of the Observatory under the joint care of IH o fca ao i Pen- 
Bond and hit son; considered these all highly o wsKnod , and 
tbe right real. 

" He spoke of As Observatory at Washington as being 



been made for it by Congress; and iaoneof their acts of 
tiou far the navy, they inserted a clause that no part of is 
applied to an J 
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nngTtss on this subject at guided by a ipirit of malevolence and 
ill toward himself Wben President of the United 8tates, he had 
essly recommended the establishment of a National Observatory*, 
interest in it had been frequently manifested, jet everything had 
done to exclude him from any influence in it; and it had been 
at established in a way which he denominated mean, from per- 
l hostility toward himself! 

Teeember 4.— Visited President J. Q. Adams. He said he did 

mderstand some of the grounds taken by Webster at the Phila- 

sa dinner. What was it to Whigs, if Polk did not pursue the 

r of Jackson ? By condemning Polk is it his intention to laud 

on? The wisdom or the principles of Jackson was poor ground 

lugp to stand on. I stated to him the retort of the Boston Post 

abater's assertion, in Faneuil Hall, that ' Polk had made the war 

Mexico, and ought to be impeached lor it,' — 'which, 9 says the 

'comes rery poorly from the mouths of Whigs, — every one of 

, except sixteen, voted deliberately that the war was the act of 

•V « Yes, 9 replied Adams, 'by that rote the Whigs hare taken 

pound from under themselves. They hare nothing to stand 

Tbey hare roted the war unavoidable, and hare committed 

lives to support it 9 * 

area SI. — Resumed reading Cicero's Tusculan Disputations, 
Mtracted his most important remarks.' 9 
sjr 26. — Read, in the ' Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions/ 
sanation of passages in Homer, Horace, Juvenal, and Joscphos. 
i indicate that the only path to honor was virtue, the Roman* 
temple to each, and so joined them together that there was no 
to the former but through the latter. 99 

at 6. — In the evening my drawing-room was crowded with my 
n and grandchildren, it being the fiftieth anniversary of Mrs. 
f% and my marriage. A meeting full of the most joyous feel- 
ithout sorrow of any kind, and the heart oppressed with grati* 
> Heaven which language has no adequate power to express. 
ed from each of my children some token of affection, grateful 
propriate. 99 

timber 24. — George W. Turner, of Wheatland, near Charles- 
Pefferson County, Virginia, called and introduced himself to 
ited my farm, and convened on agriculture. He breakfasted 
as, and accompanied me in my carriage to Beaton to the 
lies* Fair; and I gave him letters to Cambridge. I was much 
with him. Educated at West Point, after passing six years in 
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f imceasing labor and untiring industry. Friend of my life, 
I owe 70a lor many marks of favor and kindness. Many 
if your affection and interest for me are recorded in my 
risen death alone can obliterate* 

'Mains ffle bonis nebOis oeddit, 
Nulli flebilior qaam mini.' » 

1©.— Attended the reception of the remains of John 
lams at Fancuil Hall, by my son, J. Qnincy, Jr., as Mayor 
r, from the Committee of Congress, consisting of a delegate 
■ 8tate in the Union, who had attended them from Wash- 
1 the evening met the committee at my son's house. Mr. 

was particularly interesting to me as the son of one of my 
nel friends most dear to my heart ' Gave and received 
sjseencciofhisfrther." 

11.— Attended the solemn and very interesting ceremonies 
ral of my friend, John Qnincy Adams, in the presence of 
as of twenty-six States, appointed by the House of Repre- 
sf the United States to attend his remains to their last rest- 
a) Qnincy. 

ST. — This evening the news of the Revolution in Paris, and 
f Lous Philippe, is confirmed; and also the adoption of a 
the government of France. 

tempt to establish a republic in France will end like all her 
ipts: first, in the despotism of the many ; next, in that of 
ad, lastly, in that of an individual France has not one 
a republic. She has voted, indeed, that death shall not be 
f tor political crimes, — may it prove true I — but tho pas- 
ta* interest of parties are not to be restrained by votes, 
mace of the sufferings of the Revolution of 1790 may limit 
€f to bloodshed; bat men acting in masses are never made 
f the experience of others, or by their own." 

n 1848 my father bad the following letter from his 
wilional comrade James M. Broome, formerly Senator 
iwmre. His answer, while glowing with the pleasure 
nad friendship, yet breathes the authentic forebodings 
prophetic soul in its sadder ending. 

Mb. Brooms to Mr. Quikct. 

M Pblamuba, Mwoa SO, IMS. 

IAS Sat: — Every political movement which has tended to 
tike old United States, and to transfer the seat of empire 
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alike, we Aooldbt 




wnsball be mled by people 

■ay be wee, 

I know of nothing 

we shall fll np the entlines of Doctor 

of ihiiUia foifrdmtio B i like tbe United 

shall nteet ia grand council 

tbe general conc ein s at tbe 

and then, to ens tbe Doctor*! 

Eegb of Freedom shall atand on tbe Isthmus, 

ber left wing over 
tbe Wot India Islands, picking tbe 
— unless, indeed, tbia DUonstructed 
by its own weight 
any wjore to yon now tban to aak yon if yon eti 
copy of yonr speech, and to assure yon aac 
regard far botb; lor I bare to mncb U 
I cannot trant myself to amy anytbing by letter. - 
tmtb ia, thai Froridcnce, wbo surrounds ot witb fbrgetfulnet 
things to ntake nt let go onr bold on life by degrees, bright 
reeofleetions of tbe long past wben life was full of hope, am 
toenfl tbem np at pleasure, and even to bring before nt on 
friendt from tbe grave- 

u Witb great regard, roars, 

* Jambs M. Broomx." 

Mb. Qudict to Mb. Bbooxb. 

"Bostok, M*reh ST, ISO. 

m Mt dbab Sib: — I will not attempt to express tbe pleasure '. 
derived wben, on opening yoar favor of tbe 20th instant, I recognise* 
tbe steady band and tbe steadfast mind of one who, more tban fortj 
years since, impressed himself on my memory and heart by commoc 
views, common feelings, and a conformity of principles, witb a deptl 
which time has not obliterated, nor separation nor want of intercoorw 
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ally fiounfched. He Ur«, then; bebreatbet thit riul air; be 
ijoys tbe fight of the em and the sight of this goodly universe; 
m f and where? Does he sit solitary in his. advanced years, or 
gladdened by the cheerful voices of children and descendants? 
on said awe about yourself, yonr letter would hare been thrice 
ae. The multitude of my departed friends draws those which 
I with a triple cord nearer the heart 

tat I owe this evidence of recollection to the desire of obtaining 
> of a speech which I had thought buried in oblivion, * in the 
vault of all the Capulets,' was a circumstance not the less flat- 
to my pride, nor the less indic&tire of your friendship; bat 
in the kindly warmth of ancient sympathy, yon apply to it the 
t 'prophetic,' and declare that the events of the passing period 
■ought it 'to your memory and heart, 9 1 feel something of the 
I exaltation of the Latin poet: — 

' Sablimi feriam aWera vertice.' 

are the transitory dreams of a fluttered vanity, destined imme- 
' to awaken into the consciousness of the utter disregard and 
Illness to which it is destined. 

save found a copy of that effort, and transmit it, as you request, 

tpany with this letter. I have read it Uhday for the firtt time 

it was published, in 1811 ; and I rejoice that I see so little to 

either in its temper or language, and nothing at all to be 

ed .of in the argument Had my view of our constitutional 

teen then maintained as it ought to have been, and the States 

sailed upon individually to sanction the admission of new States 

d the ancient limits of the original thirteen, tho precedent would 

been conclusive, and at this day we should not have heard of 

i or Mexico as adjuncts to our Union. Congress would not in 

case have dared to assume, -as they have done, the power of 

I into the Union new States beyond the ancient limits, by its own 

rive authority, and thus turned their limited powers into a prao- 

letpotiam. The consequences of these assumptions I could repre- 

— inevitable and not distant; but there is a recklessness in the 

sal influences of the period which sets at defiance all the warnings 

jfcory and experience, spurns all evidence and all argument, and 

raes endeavors by making success hopeless. Let them be pow- 

ae they may, p ass ion and party spirit will make them 

• Ora, Dei jussu non unquam credits/ 

Use myseU; I hear the hollow voice of the rushing waters, fore* 
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MR. HEYWOOD, M. P. 
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1 



tiffing** 
Godl 
of the 



—for come it win, — though probably, tl 
m jour day nor nine. Even bow I fed the apnea 
t, I see the broken columns of ov Ui 
the grinding of their B«if« materia* as they 
other— m< ssitaon? Hood. 
the cflerveseeace of aa old mart 



let aw 



with yon, and 
and the regard of yours, 



yourself alwa 
"Joeum Qunnn 



The gentleman named in the next passage from the diary 
Mr. James Heywood, P. R. &, member for North Lancashii 
the third and fourth Parliaments of the present reign, and 
active in all liberal move m ents in England, 

41 Visaed by James Heywood, an Englishman, aa Oxonian, i 

\\ also by M. Kappen, a learned Dane, for as 
iversity at Athens, Greece. Heywo 
every inch aa Fagfishmsn, — in look, manner, and bearing,-— b 
e dncstod , bat ita e ned in society. A refo r m er in principle, bat a] 
entry wise and practical in his news. He took a high rank at Oi 
bat baring been edacated by Dr. Carpenter, and being liberal t 

religion, he refused to siga the Thirty 
refused a degree. He said Pus* 
aB-prevaleut at Oxford, and that, m appointing to pro fes s o r 
it was made a ciite rion of qualification, to the exclusion of men 
highly adapted to the offices than those appointed. This had ga 
for at to create a d i spos i tion towards reaction ; and mcasnres v#t 
train to induce the crown to interfere by the exertion of its prerogi 
• Heywood seat for my acceptance the • History of the English 
Tersi ties' by Haber, in three volumes, translated from the Germ 
his instance and expense, he being the proprietor of the work. 
Tory useful and curious*" 

"November 1.— Sent a copy of my • History of Harvard Ub 
sity ' to him. He accompanied me to Cambridge, and visited the 
leges, the Observatory, President Everett, and P ro fes sor Agassia." 

In January, 1849, my father wrote a pamphlet entitled 
Plea for Harvard,* to counteract what be conceived to be 
beginnings of an attempt to change the name of the Univei 
from M Harvard College," its ancient corporate name, or * Han 
University," a style which the Constitution of Maesachosetts 
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itted it to assume, to " The University at Cambridge in New 
ngland,"— the Triennial Catalogue of 1848 and the •mailer 
fMnniMl Catalogues for that year and the two previous years 
ipearing with that name upon their title-pages, and the one for 
148-49 having a note appended to it justifying the change, 
nd President Everett, holding the just opinion that the institu- 
te had fairly outgrown the proportions of a college, and as- 
med those of a university, and thinking that the time had 
me for bestowing upon it its due title, was in the habit of so 
rling it in his official writings and speeches. In this opinion 
i predecessor did not share, and, fearing that the innovation 
ght grow into a custom and a precedent, he made this recJa- 
itioo against it, which was well received by the graduates and 
i public; and the ancient landmark was restored, and has re- 
tmed unremoved unto this day. 

Thus the first years of my father's green old age passed on, 
ed up with the tranquil and happy occupations of which these 
tracts from his Diary afford examples. The months from May 
November were always spent at Quincy, and those from No- 
nber to May in town. Until the spring of 1850 my mother 
1 her average of health, and enjoyed these alternations, and 
i varied pleasures attending them, with all the keenness of her 
pressible and sympathetic nature. She held that the main ele- 
nts of happiness in life were pergonal independence, a love of 
vature, and a love of the country. These elements, finely 
aed in her own nature, she encouraged her children to develop 
themselves by her precept and example. She had an exqui- 
s perception of the beauties of nature and of books, and the 
nest relish of them, while her manners, at once dignified and 
{aging, and her great gifts of conversation, fitted her to derive 
i highest enjoyment from general society, to which she ever 
A grace and animation. The sensibility of her organization, 
stal and physical, would have been almost too acute for hap- 
tess, had it not been qualified by the soundest judgment and the 
at infallible good sense. She had been most emphatically the 
Inmate of her husband in all the various activities of his life, 
1 she had the happiness to witness and to share the honor and 
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Mti, 1 i> J to caarn nqrAtkon rfjan ndi 
Sat awa; kafct* kar death ake aaked m <f ■yri rtwi 
aaaad m kar mm of JaM A*at«'i wnk, arhW, wit 
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Sea *ed « the In* day of Sepae-ber, 18S0, 1 
aptMed tar Miutj M i Ba th year. Tkree da ja a 



i, Ac aaaaaKr of As pariah, ia the pmeac 
her fiaaay, MBftiag Mr- Charka Fra 

the prnrikge af a* kerraairy f 
acher. kmU ky -y Brother and my** 1 *, proceeded ti 
duiaa, atara of wnd and rain K> Moaat Auburn, a 
koried her at kk an eew toaab, wbertaj waa narer : 
had. Tke aexl record ia kit chary ia nearly two month* 

•aaa>N.-DaB{ tka period baancaaej abee tka 1 
ia arr dixry. at* heart kaa beea too ML. err kaa Ha great, to 
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aha had faeea far aa— tk— d ft y tfcre t yean it* ako, ha aaj 
joy. to lahaaca, vat takea final aa It it tbn win of HeaTea 
Mat. bat uim ceaaot be Rayed ia nadkatiae; aa afecttona. 
— I r naam Ttti ttt rt ka rnftrr —kit it nam aat Tkaagh 
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1 trot But the heart tan* involuntarily to all it has lost,— the 
th of her affections, the faithfulness with which the performed her 
j under every aspect of life and fortune, the derotedness of her 
id to all the objects embraced within the female sphere, the pure 
I derated tone of her intellect, and the exquisite taste, sensibility, 
I delicacy which gave to her a charm and a power which extended 
beyond the domestic circle, and was recognized by all who had the 
rflege of her companionship. Happy and beloved in life, in her 
ass resigned, acquiescent, anxious only to assuage the grief of those 
md her, her thoughts seemed concentrated upon one purpose, — that 
treserving her selEposse— ion. Not a word of complaint or anxiety 
iped her. In the last week of her life she was engaged in reading 
ks of taste and literature, with the same delight and the same criti- 
■cumen for which she was distinguished ; and she would not allow 
ord of sorrow or regret to be uttered on her account Once, 
»d,she heard, as I stood by her bedside, an involuntary sigh escape 

Turning toward me with a look of inexpressible tenderness, she 
aimed, * O, don't sigh ! there is nothing to sigh about I ' In this 
i her spirit maintained itself to the last, departing apparently with 
sore anxiety about the future than if she was about, at the proper 
on, to quit her residence in the country for that in the city. It is 
ossible for any death to be in manner more dignified, or in mode 



[y father soon sought the relief from the presence of this great 
f which study and occupation could afford. He busied him- 
with finishing his History of the Boston Athenaeum, which 
been delayed, as he says himself, by circumstances for which 
ras not responsible, adding : — 

I am well repaid for all the difficulties and trouble attending it by 
ntisntction I feel at having been instrumental in preserving the 
wry and services of some of my early friends, and by having done 
ee, though feebly, to their merits." 

Iiis work was very well received by the proprietors of the 
ensenm and the general public; and, besides recording the 
ices and characters of several excellent and accomplished 
i whose memories were fading out of the minds of this gen- 
ion, it brought the importance of maintaining such an institu- 
distinctly to the attention of the community. Two or three 
es kter he came to the rescue of the Athenssum from a prop? 
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osition to make it the nucleus of a public library for il 
the citizen* at large. My father thought this would 1 
warrantable deviation from the original design of the i 
and inexpedient, besides, in many other points of vii 
pamphlets had the effect of defeating the plan, and it 
perhaps, too much to claim for him that they and his Hi 
terially helped to revive the public interest in the A 
and to promote the movement which soon afterwards p] 
its present enlarged and permanent foundation. 

"November 14, 1850. — In the evening read TLucjd 
declaration that his work was intended to be avigjja tt atl, < 
ing pollution, for mankind, indicate* that he possessed the ■ 
rendered his work what it is, — immortal." 

" December 28. — From halt' past eight o'clock till eleven < 
writing a report on the Observatory, then rode to Quinoy, 
at two in the afternoon on business. Kead four Odes of Hot 
Burns ; then on business of the farm till eight o'clock ; visito) 
Phillips till nine ; the rest of the evening at my son's house. 
' Hnlta petentibus 
Desunt mult* ; bene est, cni Deiu obtulit 
Pares, quod c&tit est, manu.'" 
"December 29. — A violent snow-storm prevented my 
church. Continued the report on the Observatory ; also, n 
the odea of Burns. The state of the weather gave effect to 
happy effusions r — 

'0 Niton 1 all thy shows and forms 
To feeling, pensive hearts have charms; 
Whether the summer kindly warms 

With life and light, 
Or winter faowla, in guity storms. 
The long, dark night*" 

Id 1852 he published his " Municipal History of the 1 
City of Boston from its Foundation to the Year 183 
the first two centuries of its existence. It is chiefly d 
the later history of Boston, after it became a city, unde 
administration and that of Mr. Phillips ; but it tells all I 
is to tell of the previous story of the town, with curioui 
tions of the state of society and the customs of the pi* 
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y days, drawn from its records and other original sources. 
» compactly and tersely written, and most always hold a high 
c among the local histories which hare multiplied so much 
late years. This work finished, and before it was through 
press, he began upon his Memoir of John Quincy Adams, 
be ground that he found regular occupation necessary to his 
Mness. He had been appointed in the year 1848, by the 
eachusetts Historical Society, to write a sketch of the life of 
Adams, to be published with their Transactions. He pro- 
i to himself at first to do no more than this ; but the subject 
f upon him and garc him occupation and amusement for the 
six years, and at last took upon itself the dimensions of a 



amy. u Mag 1. — Being inrited to the legislative banquet given 
nsuth at Fanenil Hall, I deemed it my duty to attend. I had the 
■cation to find that, though long separated from such scenes, my 
ace was not disregarded. As I took my seat I was greeted by 
rhole assembly. My address to Kossuth, though spontaneous, wss 
received by him and by the audience. Such tributes it is no 
s to any man to acknowledge to be gratifying, particularly when 
epenied by a consciousness that they hare been the result neither 
bssrriency to the many, nor abandonment of the interests of the 

1 who were present on that most interesting occasion must 
mber the graceful meeting of the old American statesman 
Jie young Hungarian hero, the fitness of their words, and the 
isiasm of the company, 
the autumn of 1852 a transaction occurred, my father's 
in which is too characteristic to be omitted in any account 
s life. When he was carrying out the operations which re- 
i in the building of the market-house, he had made a wharf, 
1 the Gty Wharf, opposite its eastern end. This wharf he 
dered to be of particular importance to the rest of the wharf 
srty on the harbor, and he held that the city should always 
the control of it The lease of this wharf expired in Sep- 
sr, 1862, and the city government proposed selling it by 
on to the highest bidder. As soon as my father saw the 
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7, ISM.— Read Webster's reply to Hayne, and Park- 
History of Ponfuuft Conspiracy, a work of great merit, written 
much apparent labor and research, and graphic descriptions of 
xng interest The characteristic traits of Indian life, motives, 
belings are sketched with a hand that well deserves to be called 
rly. I hare seldom read a work with more entire approbation." 
'arck 19.— -Some friend has sent me a sermon on old age by 
lore Parker. It has the vivacity and generalization of his style. 
i of a sermon, it consists of a series of fancy sketches, pencillings 
way. Some things are represented according to nature, some 
taginary, others mistaken. So far as my experience goes at the 
eighty-two, I cannot agree that it is the characteristic of old 
lose the lore of new things and new persons, and think the old 
better. On the contrary, almost ererything at the present time 
to me to be better ; and I do not limit this feeling and opinion to 
d improvements and accommodations, bat extend it to morals 
ligkm. It it true, that with increasing population crime has 
ed, but with it a counteracting spirit is in action aiming to 
these consequences, accompanying which' is an enlarged senso 
fie duty, willing to make sacrifices of time, labor, and money 
general improrement and comfort of our race. And as to per- 
Ithough lore of the lost gradually fades away with time, and 
nore in memory than feeling, yet the lore of the friends who 
to us is increased in intensity by the bereavements to which, in 
ne of nature, age is compelled to submit" 
vtk 90. — What Parker says of pains and infirmities I do not 
This may be the effect of original constitution, having 
been favored with health, and somewhat to what he calls * tho 
i of the flesh/ which is unquestionably a means of preventing 
mities. .... I can truly respond to his anecdote of Dr. Priestley, 
his eightieth year, preached that * old age was the happiest 
' fife.' I would only modify this language by the acknowledge 
lat all my life has been as happy, and more happy than I have 
d, and the experience of the present it in unison with the past" 

ie autumn of 1854 an attempt was made to effect a union 
eitiet of Boston and Charlestown. This proposition my 
resisted to the best of his ability. He wrote a strong 
lei on the subject, of which he distributed a large edition 
nm expense. Whatever effect it had was on the citizen* 
rlestown, for a large majority of those of Boston who voted 
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day. And now, although they had assumed a much more 
taclog aspect than ever before, he still felt a strong reluctance 
tingling again with them, natural enough in view of his age 
long retirement from the political arena. Still he could not 
the battle raging without an instinctive desire to be in the 
it of it again. The recollection of the certaminu gaudta, — 
i rapture of the strife,* — which he had felt so keenly in the 
time, might well invite him to engage in a contest which was 
the continuation of the fierce struggles of his prime. The 
rcement in Boston of the Fugitive Slave Law in 1851, and 
more in 1854! stirred his spirit deeply. It appears from 
Diary that he intended attacking that infamous enactment 
agh the press in 1851, and that he had bestowed much pains 
reparation for it ; but, for some reason which does not appear, 
d not see the light On the occasion of the rendition of An- 
y Barns, on the 2d of June, 1854, when Boston was made 
ass under the Candine Forks of Slavery, he fled from the 
tacle of that great disgrace. He says in his Diary :— 

Tune i. — Left Boston as early as possible to avoid the painful 
I of a human creature restored to bondage by the arm of the law. 
public sentiment so averse to the measure, that a body of troops, 
cannon loaded, were deemed requisite to carry the law into ex- 
ion. Such was the opposition manifested. Events indicative of 
ntents, which are at no distant period, if not removed, to be the 
» of irretrievable discords and dangers to the continuance of our 

i the winter of 1854, indeed, he attended the public meeting 
in FaneuQ Hall on the occasion of the Repeal of the Mis- 
i Compromise, to join in the general protest against that 
ny. Though he had declined acting as one of the Yice- 
ridents of the meeting, he was spied out by the crowd, who 
ended him so loudly and earnestly that he had to comply, 
to use his own words, "addressed them briefly, though 
ny unprepared. It resulted in my own conviction that my 
i was yet at my command, and not without satisfaction to 
rs, judging from the fact that it has exposed me to that 
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*ter part of whom, doubtless, soon made part of the new 
lion party, though I apprehend it was not altogether well 
g in the ears of the leaden of the moribund Whig organi- 
who jet hoped against hope for slayeholding help in their 
ity. 

ime passed on, and the resolute purpose of the slaveholders 

ce slavery coextensive with the Union, by overriding the 

n law, declared and enforced in many of the Free States 

ute, making every slave a freeman who was brought within 

contaers through the act of the master, and by the forcible 

on of slavery into reluctant Territories by the national 

Bcame more and more apparent, the resistance of the true 

s of the Free States to these aggressions on their own 

as well as on those of the negroes, became more and more 

meed. In these footings, and in every disposition to defeat 

i so fatal to liberty, Mr. Quincy shared, and soon made 

f prominent in the first great struggle between slavery and 

m for ascendancy in the country, in which John C. Fre- 

iras selected as the champion of the North. The outrages 

nsas, and the cowardly attempt upon the life of Senator 

nr in his place by one slaveholder with a bludgeon, sup- 

l by another with a revolver, aroused his indignation, in 

on with that of all honest men, and led him to unite with 

in an attempt to limit, if it could not be destroyed, the sys- 

ins fruitful of treachery, cruelty, and crime. 

t before entering upon this passage of his life I must find 

for the following cordial letter from Washington Irving, 

w a few extracts from his Diary. 

Mb. Irving to Mb. Qumcr. • < 

"Soxmmi, lUroh IT, ISM. 
[y deab Sib : — I must apologise to you for delaying so long to 
* your very kind letter, and to acknowledge with many thanks 
jeeipt of the copy of the Life of Major Shaw. I feel much inter- 
by the account you gave of the late Colonel Tallmadge, and of 
intimacy with him when you were in Congress together. Those 
gallant days when you and he served together in Congress. It 
i great intellectual treat to attend in the galleries. There were 
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Bjopniio^hiitimetoipeakcmthelioQse^pwluUeTerjman 
i worth/ of the name of freeman utters in his chamber and feels 
heart. By a series of corruption, intrigue, and cunning, bribing 
gh by appointments of state, the low by the hope of emolu- 
, — playing between the parties of the Free States, and counter- 
; one by the other, — by flattering the rain, paying the mean, and 
ling the subservient, — the slaveholders hare, in the course of 
ears, usurped the whole constitutional powers of the Union, hare 
sod themselves of the executive chair, of the halls of Congress, 
» national courts of justice, and of the military arm, leaving 
ig of hope to the spirit of freedom in the Free States but public 
i in the Legislature and the ballot-box. The one, a slaveholder's 
i crushing in Kansas; the other, a deputation from the alavehold- 
the House of Representatives have attempted to crush in the 
e by a slaveholder's bludgeon. 

[y heart is too ML If I should pour forth all that is in it, both 
and time would fail me. Truly, I am yours, 

"Josiah Quixct. 

, lfagrS7,lSM.» 



tag 38. — My letter to Hoar published by him, and well received 
s public, and large editions called for. My thoughts are so ab- 
i by the events of the day that I can attend to nothing else." 

lis letter to Mr. Hoar was followed almost immediately by 
Idress delivered in Quincy, at the request of its inhabitants, 
The Nature and Power of the Slave States, and the Duties 
* Free States." In this address he showed, with great 
ness and energy, the effect of slavery upon the character of 
slaveholders, the origin and growth of the supremacy of 
try in the councils of the nation, and the duties of the North 
«U hour of danger. He said, on this point:— 

the Free States are then, undeniably, at this day, in that very 
of things in which the warning voice of Washington declared 
ustaxcs to bx their DUTY.' During more than forty years, 
spirit of a continued series of encroachments has established over 
i fas worst of ail possible despotism, — that of slaveholders.* 

jmL be thus concludes the whole matter : — 



At the coining election, I cannot doubt that the Free States, in 
m the greatest proportion of practical wisdom, active talent, and 
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oa remember, no doubt, our brilliant Senator, Uriah Tracy, 
i wit, often sparkling and brilliant, was suppressed under the 
ace of bit anxious forebodings, when, in conTersation with my- 
le predicted some of the results which you hare so powerfully 
tyed. 

could wish that jour address were stereotyped and thrown out 
east, by thousands, orer the breadth and length of the land,— 
mth not excepted, — were it indeed possible that it should find 
boo in those regions, where truth on the subject of slavery is 
led with Neapolitan rigor. 

Ithout claiming a response to this roluntary expression of feel- 
remain, with the greatest respect, your obliged friend, 

"B. Siluman.* 

see letters from Mr. Sumner, the first written when he was 
ig health among the mountains of Pennsylvania, after the 
nous attempt upon his life, and the second from Philadel- 
need no introduction. They breathe the reverence and 
vhich he always showed towards my father, who returned 
gard with all bat paternal affection. 

Me. Sumxer to Mr. Qunfcr. 

M Cumpv, Allbobast Mocvtaim, Fnv., Augut Is, ISM. 

T dear Sir: — I have throbbed with gratitude as from time to 
[ read your words, — first the letter, and now your address, 
rtter gave a just tone to public sentiment, and now the address 
» to the quick the character of slaveholding civilisation, and 
ss extent to which it has usurped the government, — the very 
which I have intended to discuss from my seat at this session, 
[ permitted to reach it 

nong all your productions, marked always by rare vigor and 
nee, and elevated by noble sentiment, I think this last may 
ly take its place as inferior to none. They speak of old sge as 
[•childhood. In you it is second youth. Maete not* virtute, See. 
a me, my dear and ancient friend, with much regard, sincerely 

--"Charles Sumner. 

.&— -My health is slowly re-establishing itself in this mountain 
it it is still uncertain when I shall be able to make any intellect- 
art" 
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The domestic letter which follows will vary the political se- 
xuoess which characterises the mass of my father's utterances 
this period* 

To Mr. ajtd Mrs. R. C Watkrstov. 

"Ojduvt, Mass, AhmI S, ISM 

m Mt dsar Daughter and Son-in-Law:— My letter most be 
Joint concern, for I have neither time nor head to make two of it 
mfidentialljr. I hare been these several weeks past so absorbed by 
Mights relative to the state of this country, that I can neither think, 
sak, nor dream of anything else. The troth is, when a man gets to 
it age when ' the grasshopper is a burden,' whatever gets under the 
si and wings of the insect is embarrassed, and acts only in one direo- 
n, and confines itself to one subject, as the limbs of that animal 
rmit I hope soon to throw off that burden, and chirp again in my 
1 age, as the grasshopper aforesaid does in the spring. In the mean 
se I shall send you, in company with this letter, an evidence that 
r brain has not been wholly rendered effete under the influence of 
it animal, but that it has some activity yet, and that there is a rea- 
lable hope that intellectual vitality may for a time, at least, be 
inted to me. As to things abroad, your sisters and nephews and 
others and brothers' wires must keep you up to the times; my life 
s been chiefly in my study. I know only that it has been a most 
xious season for haying, both as it respects quantity and time for 
rvesting. My farmer assures me he has put in nearly one hon- 
ed tons of English hay, and more to be got in yet. My corn is 
orishing, my barley excellent, rye abundant, and my general pro- 
icts so great, that for aught I know I must pull down my barns and 
lild greater. This, however, I will not do, lest I should be tempted, 
» the man in the Scripture, to say things which might lead to con- 
guences I would avoid ; so I hare determined to stack all my surplus 
t, and escape the speechifying temptation, and so also escape the 
sialty. 

44 1 know not if I ought to enter on more grave and serious topics, 
it I will, however, gratify your thoughtful propensities by telling you 
nfidentially that Tiger is as grave as a judge, Frits has taken up his 
1 lodgings with Joe and Sam, at the other house, and Bruno catches 
ts in the morning, and comes in every evening to be fondled and 
«p, until he goes to take up his night's lodging with Tiger. 
• As to the domest i c state, it is pretty much as you left it ... . And 
I the daughters are as good as good can be,— and, sometimes I 
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unqualified support of the later course of Mr. Webster, 
d especially of his Speech of the Seventh of March, 1850, that 
I Whigs owed that loss of power and popularity which they 
knowledged and deplored. After sketching the course of the 
big party as to the Nebraska and Kansas questions and the 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, — "verbal demonstration* 
m succeeded by acquiescence," — he showed that the necessary 
ect and natural purpose of their nomination of Mr. Fillmore 
;re to defeat Colonel Fremont and secure the election of Mr. 
ichanan. From all these premises he affirms that the majority 
the citixens of Massachusetts had been driven to the condu- 
ct, " that the present remnants of the Whig party are no longer 
ic supporters of constitutional liberty, but in truth representa- 
es of the united interests of cotton-growers and cotton-spinners, 
d as being nothing else in this Union but the Northern wing of 
s Slave Power." This pamphlet was very extensively circu- 
ed, and was one of the great forces of that critical election, as 
ill in other parts of the country as in Boston and Massachusetts, 
r. Burlingame was elected by a very small majority, after a 
uggle in which no means were spared to defeat him. It was 
oogh, however, to give the coup d$ grae$ to the Whig party in 
wton, its last retreat It then perished from off the earth, and 
. endeavors to resuscitate it under other forms and names have 
pally failed of success. 

The day before the election, November 8d, was given up to a 
iblic reception of Mr. Sumner, on his first return to his native 
y after the attempt of slavery upon his life. Mr. Quincy was 
rited to make the welcoming address at the boundary of the city, 
lich he most cheerfully did, and did well. This is the record 
these days in his Diary : — 

* November 3. — Mr. Sumner was received at the Boston line by a 
valcade of at least a thousand horsemen, collected in Boston and the 
nnity. He was there addressed by me, and afterwards in front of 

• State-House by the Governor of the Commonwealth, and after- 
vds escorted to his own house. The proceedings of the occasion 
He highly honorable to the State." 

That Mr. Buchanan prevailed over Colonel Fremont only 
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At bone, the battle between the Blare Power in alliance with the 
• Power, and the party which believes in the possibility of a free 
bBc, governed by the laws of reason, and panning a path of 
;ress and civilisation, if toon I hope to be fought oat, without any 
promise. The party of despotism is, I trust, at the next Presi- 
ial election, to be fairly matched against the party of freedom, 
one or the other most go down in the conflict 
[ ought to apologise for making this digression from the topic of 
etter; bat knowing your sentiments on the great subject of lib- 
, it was impossible for me to say less ; nor was it easy, in thinking 
ohn Qmncy Adams, the very breath of whose existence was the 
of freedom, not to speak of the great object x>f his pure and illus- 
■ career. I was much struck with a brief analysis which you giro, 
ages 374, 375, of his view of our government ' The Constitution 
icr of the United States nor of Massachusetts can, without a gross 
fraudulent per v ersi on of language, be termed a Democracy. They 
a mixed gorernment, compounded not only of the three elements 
smocracy, aristocracy, and monarchy, but with a fourth added cle- 
ft, confederacy. The Democrats are now the most devoted and 
. obsequious champions of executive power, — the very life-guard 
le commander of the armies and navies of this Union. The name 
democracy was assumed because it was discovered to be rery taking 
sg the multitude ; yet, after all, it is but the investment of the 
itude with absolute power. 9 .... 

[t seems to me that human liberty, and its result, human civiliza- 
, hare not been in so great danger as now for many years. Men 
i grown so familiar with the ugly face of despotism, both in Eu- 
and America, that they really begin to love it It is for this rea- 
that — especially at this epoch — your life of Mr. Adams is most 
ome. I wish it could be made a text-book in every public school 
college in the Free States of America. It is a statue of gold 
ri by most worthy hands to him who most deserved such an honor. 
Allow me to say, that, from a literary point of view, your work 
is to me remarkably artistic and satisfactory. The portraiture of 
fust man, with his solid, unshaken mind, tenacious of his noble pur- 
i in the midst of the 'curium prava jubenHumf is a rwj finished 

I never had the honor of his personal acquaintance, but I have 
lys felt — without being thoroughly aware of my reasons — that 
ras among the small band of intellectual, accomplished, virtuous, 
patriotic statesmen, not only of our country, but of all countries. . 
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r to come into it, he entered into correspondence with Lord 
Ihurst, and obtained the picture for fifteen hundred guineas, 
irice at which it had alwajs been held. It was given by 
nbscribers to the city, and is now in the City Library. It 
luable as a fine specimen of the master, and as a collection 
storical portraits. From this circumstance began an occa- 
1 exchange of slight gifts and letters, two of which I will 
insert. 

Loan Lyhdhurst to Mr. Quiver. 

"Gmoi Stmvt, April SO, (1S8S.) 

►ear Mr. Quwct : — The date of this letter is at above (April), 
emperature is that of January. Everything seems like the 
icr, —disagreeable and unsettled. Among other evils, you have 
m over an American pugilist, to strive with our so-called chant- 

Tbe scene has been most disgraceful,— a scandal to civilization, 
particulars you will see in that universal instructor, the Times. 
!be Buchanan question rests upon a nice distinction ; and as to 
t Juan affair, it does not, I regret to say, promise an easy settle- 
. Here in Europe the clouds are heavy and dark. It is impossi- 
> read the mysterious governor of France. The characters are 
elligible. All confidence in him is at an end. No one ventures 
»tell what is to come next. His avowed policy is, one thing at a 

and for this he quotes Napoleon the first. But the Italian 
* is not yet finished, so there will bo some respite. 
Che greatest of calamities would be a war with our American de- 
feats. I hope both countries will ever strive to avoid such a fear- 
rent 

u With great regard and respect, yours, 

"Lyxdhurst." 

The Sams to the Sams. 

"Gsoioi Sr n Lovoow, Ftbnurj S, 1SS& 

Dsas Mr. Quwct: — I have to thank you for the present of 
Memoir of the late Mr. Quincy. The book was sent to me by 
Winthrop, who is somewhere on the Continent I have read the 
ioir with great interest, as a most valuable addition to the cata- 
s of our American worthies. The volume contains, I find, among 
a valuable matter, the report of a speech of Lord Chatham's upon 
spesal for reconciliation with America. We have so few accounts, 
should say, reported specimens of his eloquence, that vwztj ad- 
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no doubt or fear as to the issue. As slavery had drawn 
sword, he saw that it most perish bj the sword. He had 
tear perception of the immense difficulties with which Mr. 
coin had to contend, and made allowance for the early delays 
uncertainties of his conduct accordingly. He always believed 
he President's honesty of purpose and practical sagacity, and 
ild join in none of the censures which sincere men were too 
ly to launch at his head in the first year and a half of the 

• When I was going to Washington in the spring of 1862, 1 
id my father whether he had any word to send to the Presi- 
t, if I should be fortunate enough to see him. " Tell him," 
replied, " that I have watched his course carefully from the 
, and that I hare not yet seen the first mistake that he has 
te." I had the happiness of a short interview with that illus- 
bs person, and, finding that he knew all about my father's 
ier and later history, I gave him the message, and I well re- 
nber the smile of pleasure which lighted up his worn and 
17 face as he answered, " To have such an expression of 
rotation from Josiah Quincy is indeed a gratification and an 
raragement 1 * 

lis faith and hope never wavered in all the vicissitudes of the 

• He was . certain of success in the midst of defeat, and 
light shining from behind the darkest cloud; and this al- 
ign he felt his full share of the inconveniences arising from 
derangement of affairs by the war. At the breaking out of 
Rebellion, his grandson, Samuel Miller Quincy, the second 
of his eldest son, raised a company for the Second Massachu- 
s Regiment, — a band of brave men led by gallant young 
tlemen of the best blood of New England, nearly all of whom, 
1 four fifths of the rank and file, died that their country might 
. The following letter, and the extracts from my father's 
17 of a later date, but referring to the military service of his 
adson, are too honorable to both parties to be omitted. 

Mb. Quxkct to Caftaih Quinct. 

"Qmsor, Jo)/ so, 116L 
My »xa* Grandson:— All that I hear of you and of the regi- 
tt to which you belong is in a high degree gratifying. Heaven 
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and glory of a martyr to the came of freedom and of virtue, in 

tee of your co untr y 's safety, and of the liberty, the rights, and 

Met precious moral and social prospects of the human race. Is 

inman lot more glorious, or desirable ? 

tadon, my dear child, this outflowing of an old man's heart, 

i, among the many objects of its affections, the events of the day 

oidably concentrate upon you. In whatever they may result, be 

ed of the approbation, the lore, and the never-ceasing prayer for 

a* your grandfather, 

"Josiah Qunrcr." 

Ifarea 2, 1865. — My grandson, Samuel Miller Quincy, took leave 
s to return to the army, which he entered at the commencement 
e civil war, as Captain in the 8econd Massachusetts Regiment 
le battle of Codar Mountain he received two wounds, one in the 
the other through the left foot, was made prisoner, and lay eight 
s in the Rebel hospital. He returns to his regiment as its Colonel, 
aking leave he said, * Be assured I know that I am your grandson, 
that I will do nothing unworthy your name.' 
[ replied, • You have already shown that you are an honor to it' 
God bless and keep him in health and safety 1 " 

olonel Quincy took command of his regiment and led it at 
ncellorsville, but he found that he had returned to active ser- 

too soon. He resigned his Colonelcy of the Second Regi- 
t, but, alter a further season of rest, became Colonel of the 
sty-First Colored Regiment at Port Hudson, and afterwards 
lew Orleans, of which city he was at one time Military Mayor, 

where he was afterwards detailed as President of the Com- 
rion of Claims. While there he received the brevet of Briga- 
<-General. 

tut this is in advance of my story. In Decembor, 1861, my 
ier met with an accident, from the effects of which he never 
f recovered. It was merely slipping from a chair by his bed- 
i upon the floor, but he received an injury in the hip, which 
vented him from walking without assistance for the rest of his 
. For three or four months he kept his bed, but afterwards 
i able to go down stairs to his books for tho day, and to drive 
regularly. As lie suffered no pain in consequence of this ac- 
ent, it may possibly have saved him from worse injury, as it 
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» 9 take, before the Bill of Bights abolished slavery in Mas- 

letts in 1780. Pompey, I think, served in the Revolution* 

mr, and he lived down to my own school days, and died at 

rhere about a hundred years old. My father spent the 

at the tavern, and was to visit the Academy the next 

ing and address the boys. At breakfast, however, he had 

den seizure of some kind, which he verily believed would 

him oft The doctor was sent* for, and he was soon out of 

or, but quite incapable of keeping his engagement While 

rather was away keeping it for him, the doctor kept watch 

i aide, and, remarking on the signs of a good constitution, 

kept, which he observed, he said, " I should judge, sir, that 

lave been exempt from acute attacks of fevers and the like 

g your life." u You are wrong there," replied my father ; 

une near dying of a fever once, and, what is a little odd, it 

d this very town." " Indeed," responded the doctor, " I had 

' heard of it It must have been before I came to the town. 

, when was it ? " u In the year seventeen hundred and 

ff n — he having been carried through a bad scarlet-fever 

at year by good Mrs. French. 

f father had inherited a fair average constitution from his 

stors, but not one of those iron frames which neither neglect, 

accesses, nor hardly time itself can subdue. His father died 

g, and his mother in middle life. His grandfather, who died 

venty-four, reached the greatest age of any of his paternal 

rtcrs. His own longevity and perfect health he attributed, 

[ believe with truth, to the rational and philosophical care he 

of himself, — to his fidelity to what Theodore Parker calls 

i Religion of the Flesh." That he was strictly temperate, I 

hardly say. I have already told how he was saved from all 

at in wine, when such excess was not uncommon, and even 

. the most moderate indulgence, by a headache, which invaria- 

nastised the one, as well as the other, for the greater part of 

ife. Though, during his dinner-giving days, he always kept a 

1 cellar of wine, — importing and laying down a pipe of Ma- 

i vwtrj year, as was the genial custom of gentlemen in those 

ifWm unhappily fallen into decay, — it was for his friends 
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tch be used to drive himself to town. It was good lack, and 
i good instinct of his horses, that carried him safe through for 
many years. Morse — as well known to successive genera- 
ls of students, first as stage-coachman and afterwards as omni- 
t-driver, as old Hobson the carrier was to those of the English 
mbridge in Milton's time — begged my father's coachman to 
;e some order about the President's somnambulic expeditions, 
he (Morse) had more than once nearly upset the omnibus in 
ting out of his way. One day, Mr. John Quincy Adams, who 
i addicted to the same vice of intemperate early rising, with 
ch the same consequences, was visiting my father, who invited 
i to go into Judge Story's lecture-room, and hear his lecture to 
law class. Now Judge Story did not accept the philosophy 
lis two friends in this particular, and would insist that it was a 
re excellent way to take out one's allowance of sleep in bed, 

1 be wide awake when out of it, — which he hinwelf most a*- 
edly always was. The Judge received the two Presidents 
dly, and placed them in the seat of honor on the dais by his 
% fronting the class, and proceeded with his lecture. It was 

long before, glancing his eye aside to see how his guests 
re impressed by his doctrine, he saw that they were both of 
m sound asleep, and he saw that the class saw it too. Pausing 
loment in his swift career of speech, he pointed to the two 
aping figures, and uttered these words of warning : M Gentle- 
n, you see before you a melancholy examplo of the evil ef- 
ts of early rising 1 " The shout of laughter with which this 
icial obiter dictum was received effectually aroused the sleep- 
, and it is to be hoped that they heard and profited by tho 
aainder of the discourse. 

ftfy father's occupations were not materially affected by his 
rt after he was permitted to quit his bedroom and return to 

library. He received his friends as before, and was visited 
almost every stranger of eminence from abroad or from other 
tions of this country. One of the latest and the most honored 
these welcome guests was Richard Cobden, who visited him in 
i summer of 1862, at Quincy. It did not seem probable, as 
j sat and talked together in the light of that summer's day, 
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ittier baa made her the motive of one of the moat exquisite 
la recent lesser poems. It is that entitled, " Naples. — 1860, 
ribed to Robert C. Waterstoo." In November, I860, my 
sr lost by death a beloved daughter-in-law in the prime of 
only goodness and beauty, who had always shown htm the 

and love of a daughter, and whom he did not distinguish in 
flection from the children of his blood. Two years after, in 
S, his son-in-law, Benjamin D. Greene, died, — respected by 

of science on both sides the Atlantic as a botanist of emi- 
b, and honored and beloved, for the elements of strength 
sweetness finely mingled in his character, by all to whom 
etiring modesty of his nature permitted him to be intimately 

ider these bereavements, and in the prospect of his own 
Mching death, he was sustained by a full persuasion of 
ler life, and by the continual sense of the superintending 
nee of a beneficent Deity. He seldom spoke of his re- 
ts opinions or devotional feelings, and it is to the revela- 
of his Diary that those who knew him best owe the knowl- 
of their character and extent During the period which 
ded the schism in the Congregational churches of New 
ind, and at the time it took place, he always sympathised 
tided with the liberal party. From the time of the settle- 
of his schoolfellow and friend, Dr. Eirkland, over the New 
i Church, until that divine was translated to Cambridge, 
[tended on his ministrations. From that time until he 
if succeeded his friend in the Presidency of the Univer- 
se sat under the preaching of William Ellery Channin$ in 
bureh in Federal Street, and had a keen enjoyment of the 
a and eloquence of that great man. But he never called 
If a Unitarian, nor took any part in denominational discus- 
Indeed, in a speech he delivered before the Board of 
leers of Harvard University, February 6, 1845, in vindica- 
of thai institution against sundry charges contained in a 
ity report presented by Mr. George Bancroft, he expressly 
una the name. "I never did, and never will, call myself a 
rian ; because the name has the aspect, and is loaded by the 
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b following note from Mrs. Lincoln. It will ever hold, as 
m readily conceived, an honored place among the household 
ires of the family. 

Mas. Lincoln to Mr. Qudtot. 

is. Lincoln pretents her most respectful compliments to the 
•able Mr. Quincy, and begs leave to present to him what their 
i consider an excellent photograph of the President, who desires 
particularly remembered to him, desiring that it may reach him 
i fint day of the New Year, and trusting his health may be good 
is valuable lire long." 

on the formation of the Union Club in Boston, for the pur- 

df sustaining the President in his public course, my father 

me of the earliest members, and, though he declined the 

lency of it, which was given to Mr. Everett, he made an 

ss to the Club, on the 27 th of February, which was after- 

i printed and widely dispersed. He began by saying that 

uld not excuse himself, on the ground of his age, from join* 

his association, because he regarded the existing war M as 

ring a crisis in the condition of the whole human race, from 

1 no human being has a right to shrink." He set forth 

y the object of the Confederacy, chiefly in the words of its 

•President, Stephens, — to put an end to the agitating ques- 

concerning African slavery, by establishing it as the normal 

ition of the African, and founding the new government 

m this great physical, philosophical, and moral truth, — the 

in the history of the world based upon it" Mr. Quincy then 

seded thus : — 

rhere is now no possible doubt concerning the object and nature 
e Constitution of this Confederacy, — that it is to establish among 
rhole human race a new form of civilisation. In conformity with 
rinciples, the founders of it give public notice to the nations of tie 
i, that the old form of civilisation has been by them abrogated, 
ng no loop-hole or pretence for any nation or individual to escape 
the dilemma, or from the duty, of either abandoning the old or 
uag the new form of dviliiatioQ. The enslaving of Africans is, on 
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may be extravagant, but I look back upon the exertions I made 
y Congremonal life, and tee in my speeches bat little to regret in 
; of language and manner, — nothing in point of principle." 
March SO. — I have read during the last month four of Shake- 
re's plays, — King John, Richard IL, and Henry IV. in both 
i* < 

be summer of 1863 was made memorable in the history of 

war by the enlistment of colored regiments at the North. 

first regiment which went thence to the field was the 54th 

ncbnsetts, under the command of Robert Gould Shaw, the 

dson of my father's life-long friend of the same name, whom 

vc already had occasion to mention. I need not repeat the 

r of that regiment, nor tell again the tale of Fort Wagner. 

re is no brighter and no sadder page in American history 

, the one that records it For its record proves that the black 

, to whom the first privilege the American people had ac- 

ed was that of fighting and dying in their behalf, had shown 

deliberate courage, the capacity for discipline, the coolness in 

ger, the dash or patience as need demanded, and the subordi- 

Mi to authority, which make the best veteran troops. They 

red their right to liberty and to citizenship, by seeking them 

he face of greater and more terrible dangers than any their 

le fellow-soldiers had to fear. But the same record tells how 

gallant and generous youth that led them fell at their head. 

sessed of every advantage of fortune and social condition, 

i with every virtue that can grace pure and ingenuous youth, 

rned by every accomplishment of education and every charm 

Mrson and manner, bound by every tie of affection that con 

1 a human heart closest to earth, he left it all and cast in his 

with the lowliest and most despised of his countrymen, in life 

in death, that he might deliver them and his country. Many 

ye men have been as faithful to duty and died as nobly as he, 

. have been as deeply mourned ; but it was his fortune to con- 

t bis name with the era in the history of the nation when the 

ek race was called to its help and its deliverance. This great 

ch in our annals Colonel Shaw baptised with his heart's blood, 

1 with it his name will be inseparably and forever united. 
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found iU way thither, I give it hero entire, together with the 
seident's reply, as concluding not unfitly or ungracefully my 
left communications with the public 

Mm. Quixot to President Lincoln. 

Sot : — ■ Old age hat its privileges, which I hope this letter will not 
ted. But I cannot refrain from expressing to yon my gratification 
my gratitude for your letter to the Illinois Convention,— happy, 
sly, conclusive, and effective. What yon say concerning emanci- 
oo, your proclamation, and your course of proceeding in relation to 
res due to truth and your own character, — shamefully assailed as 
is been. The development is an imperishable monument of wisdom 
virtue. 

Negro slavery and the possibility of emancipation have been subjects 
ay thought for more than seventy years ; being first introduced to 
r the debates in the Convention of Massachusetts for adopting the 
atitution, in 1788, which I attended. I had subsequently opportu- 
es of knowing the views on that subject, not only of such men as 
nOton, King, Jay, and Pickering, but also of distinguished slave- 
lers, — of both the Pinckneys, of William Smith of South Carolina, 
of many others. With the first of these I had personal intercourse 
acquaintance. I can only say that I never knew the individual, 
eholder or non-slaveholder, who did not express a detestation of it, 
the desire and disposition to get rid of it The only difficulty, in 
t of emancipation, was, what shall we do for the master, and what 
1 we do with the slave ? A satisfactory answer to both these ques- 
s has been, until now, beyond the reach and grasp of human wis- 
i and power. 

Through the direct influence of a good and gracious God, the peo- 
of the United States have been invested with the power of answer- 
satisfactorily both these questions, and also of providing for the 
enlties incident to both, of which if they fail to avail themselves, 
xmghly and conclusively, they will entail shame on themselves, and 
ow and misery on many generations. 

It is impossible for me to regard the power thus granted to this 
pie otherwise than as proceeding from the direct influence of a 
nrintending Providence, who ever makes 1ha$* mad wham Hi tn- 
k Is d&trvy. The only possible way in which slavery, after it had 
ra to such height, could have been abolished, is that which Heaven 
adopted. 
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"JVWmkr I — Continued reading CjurnesV Slave Power/ Went 
the polk and threw my Tote for the Republican ticket" 



He was so much pleated with Professor Gairnes's admirable 
wk, that he wrote to him a very long letter about it, — alto- 
ther too long for insertion, — one of the last and one of the 
st he ever wrote. The answer of Professor Gsirnes did not 
rive until four days before my father's death, bat I insert it 
re as its most convenient place. 

If r. Caihkks to Mr. Qudcct. 

«T4 Lore Mom St., Drouv, Jut 4, 18*4. 

M Dear Sib : — I trust it is not yet quite too late to thank yon for 
i very great gratification you have afforded me by your interesting 
d much prized letter, which reached me, I am ashamed to say, so 
jg as some six months ago, 

M It is indeed reassuring, and gives me a confidence in the soundness 
my view of the American civil struggle which few other testimo- 
ss could give, that my book should have received the sanction of 
or knowledge, experience, and sagacity, — a sanction, too, which has 
en conveyed in terms of such liberal commendation as have afforded 

», I assure you, rerj lively satisfaction 

M I read your views on American politics with much interest, and I 
i entirely disposed to follow you in your opinion that the universal 
fusion of sound popular education, together with the just distribu- 
n of the land of the country among its people, are the two poles on 
lich turn the destinies of American democracy, — conditions which, as 
a justly remark, have been realised in the United States, and more 
iphatically in New England, for the first time in the history of the 
vkL 

M I think you will have observed, notwithstanding some disappoint- 
t; side-eddies, that, on the whole, the movement of opinion in this 
untry has been satisfactory since you wrote. The old cant about 
e non-slavery character of the contest has been effectually silenced 
r the course of events. I think, too, that people here are beginning 
understand better, and to regard with more sympathy and respect, 
e * Union ' feeling. The unparalleled tenacity, moreover, with which 
e North sticks to its purpose, combined with the courage and endur- 
lee exhibited in the campaigns of the last two years, — in a word, 
e accumulating manifestations of high national character in the 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

1864. 

net Scebs ow all. — His Nibett-Seoobd Bibthdat. — Illvbss. — 
Lama to Mb. D abbey. — Rbmot al to Quctot. — Ivtebbst m Pub- 
lic Aptaibs. — Death. — Fobebal. — Tbibutes to bis Memoby. — 
Lbttebs fbom Mb. Chables F. Adams abd Mb. J. L. Motley. — His 
Pbbsobal Atfeababcb* — Stoby's Statue. — Busts abd Portraits. 

— His Dbubsbatiob ow SrsscH. — His Life ib tub Passibo Dat. 

— His fart or thb Abti-Slavbbt BsvoLone*. — Comclusiob. 

rHERE is not much more to tell. My father's ninety-second 
birthday was welcomed by his many friends with all their 
ual demonstrations of affectionate interest and respect Not 
og after that day, however, he was attacked by an epidemic in- 
lenza, from the effects of which he never recovered. But he 
llied sufficiently in a few weeks to take the long drives which 
ere his latest recreation. His mental faculties were not weak- 
ted, but they grew more and more sluggish. When aroused, 
«y were as clear and sound as ever, as I think will be shown 
r the following letter, the last he ever wrote, to his valued 
lend of many years, Mr. Charles W. Dabney, the American 
onsul at FayaL 

"Mr dear Mb, Dabney: — I have this moment received your 
vor of the 17th February, and cannot refrain from immediately 
sknowledging the gratification your kind, respectful, affectionate 
aainiscence confers, lest old age should put a veto upon my powers, 
bich I find precarious and changeful Your ' regard ' will be found 
ritten on my heart, where sU your many kind remembrances are in- 
aribed with a permanency which death only can obliterate. 

M You had occasion for the interest you express for my state of 
ealth. About the 1st of February I was assailed with what is called 
tfluenxa, in a style more appropriate for a younger man. At the age 
f ninety-three, nature does not recuperate after the fashion of an 
trtter period of life. Accordingly I have been ever since prostrated 
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Bluer. Ha still took an intelligent interest in the news of the 
r. His daughters read the newspapers to him every morning, 
I he kept himself advised of the events of the war as the/ oo 
red. The last event which excited his particular attention and 
niration was the great engineering feat of Colonel Bailey, — 
oounced by Admiral Porter in his despatch, " without doubt, 
best ever performed,"— by which he saved the flotilla of gun- 
its on the Red River, and probably shortened the war by one 
two years. This great action roused my father to fresh life, 
had the report read twice over to him, and then, as if he had 
n of the travail of his soul and was satisfied, he exclaimed, 
hat is true olort 1 I will hear no more.* 9 
rhough there was no especial reason for expecting the end just 
en it came, he was himself evidently daily looking and hoping 
it u He repeatedly took leave of his daughters,* 9 my eldest 
er writes, to whom I am indebted for the particulars of those 
his last days when I was not able to be with him, M thanking 
m for their affectionate attentions, and saying, ' I am sorry to 
ve you, but I wish to go ; I have had a remarkably long, pros- 
x>us, and happy life, blessed in my children, grandchildren, and 
MuVgrandchildren. It is time that I should go. Weep not, 
urn not, for me I 9 " Even on the morning of the last day of 
life, there was no especial reason for supposing that it had in- 
5d come. So little, that my brother, who lives on the estate, 
er visiting him in the morning, went to keep an engagement to 
Iress an Agricultural Society at Framingham, and so missed 
i closing scene. There was no time to send for me, and thus 
ither of his sons was present when he died. But our absence 
m fitly supplied by the presence of his three daughters, the 
ends, companions, and guardians of his old age, whose cheer- 
. society, unremitting watchfulness, and assiduous affection had 
ren grace, comfort, and happiness to his latter days. My sister 
us describes the end. M On Thursday, the 80th of June, he 
is evidently losing strength, and did not leave his chamber; 
£ it was not until noon on the 1st of July that it was per- 
ived that a great change had occurred. No one was with him 
it his attendant and his three daughters during the last peace- 
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> was a member, and the political associations to which he be- 
oged, or with which he was in sympathy, paid homage, always 
icere and touching and sometimes eloquent, to his memory. Of 
e many private letters which the family received on the occa- 
»n of my father's death, I shall gratify my own feelings, as well 
my sense of what is due to him, by inserting the two following, 
(dressed to myself by his friends and my own, Mr. Charles 
rands Adams, now Minister at the Court of St. James's, and 
[r. John Lothrop Motley, then holding the same diplomatic 
tsition at the Court of Vienna, but who is more widely known, 
id will be always remembered, as the historian of the Dutch 
epublic They express the feelings with which the generation 
at grew up to manhood when he was past the middle term 
' life regarded him, in a manner honorable to all parties. 

Mm. Adams to Mm. E. Quxnct. 

"Loooir, »Jnly,18S4. 

"Mtdkab Edmund: — -I thank yon for thinking of me so far as to 

md me a copy of your notice of your father's life in the Tribune, at 

is same tame with your letter announcing his demise. When, on the 

sy before my departure from Boston, I took leave of him, I admit 

tat I thought it unlikely that I should see him again. But as time 

ore on, and my term of service here appeared to be drawing to a 

lose, the prospect of returning to find hiin still among us grew by no 

leans so unreasonable. I began to think him a fair candidate for the 

nail list of centenarians in the catalogue of graduates of Harvard 

fntversity. My vision was at last rather suddenly dispelled, and he 

i no more. With him disappears, I think, the very last of the men 

rhom I associate with my earliest impressions of life in America. It 

i but a few days short of forty-seven years ago that I first saw him at 

is own mansion in Qnincy, — since which period his name and person 

ave been continuously connected in my mind with every friendly 

ffice towards three generations of my family. I need not say to you 

«ow rarely this happens to any one in America. It is not common 

aywhere in the midst of the vicissitudes of this world. I shall cher- 

ih the recollection for the remainder of my days, as of an event which, 

it least in my experience, cannot occur again. 

"It is rare that an individual leaves so unspotted a record behind 
lim as your father has dona. Born in the lap of fortune, this neither 
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rat Qnincy,— -do you remember it?— in the summer of '61, just 
fore my departure for this post, he was always most kind, genial, and 
endly to me, and I have always appreciated his kindness to the fulL 
mall say no more of that But really I am afraid to trust myself 
speak of him as I really think. I don't like the language of exag- 
ration and weak enthusiasm, and yet I have always had a very great 
miration of his character and of his intellect 
* The only thing I have always regretted is, that he retired so soon 
im public life, — I mean from national public life. He lost but little, 
it we lost much, — more, perhaps, than can now be measured. The 
Buence from first to last of such high probity and such clear vision 
i the course of affairs, had it been directly exerted by him during the 
ag period in which he preferred retirement from the national service, 
old not but have been most wholesome for us alL Boston and the 
niversity gained the best of municipal magistrates and of presidents, 
it the senate and the council-board at Washington lost more than 
as thus gained. What I especially admired about your father was 
tat he was so purely an American. I hate the word aristocracy, as 
iplied to the Transatlantic world, for it is philosophically and practa- 
illy a misnomer and a vulgarism. If an aristocracy can exist with 
i, — that is to say, a privileged class, founded on birth and territorial 
osseasions, — then is our whole system a sham and a lie, and the sooner 
eff. and his slave-dealing oligarchy take possession of the whole coun- 
ry the better. Therefore I certainly shall not make use of the term 
i regard to him, but I shall borrow the expression of our friend Wen- 
ell Holmes, and speak of him as the type and the head of the Brah- 
lins of America. A scholar, a gentleman, descended of scholars and 
pntlemen, a patriot and the son of a patriot, well known to all who 
now America, — an upright magistrate, an eloquent senator, a fear- 
ass champion of the Bight, a man of the world, a man of letters and 
t sage, with a noble presence from youth onwards, which even in cx- 
reme old age did not lose its majesty, and which gave a living and 
tertling contradiction to the great poet's terrible picture of man's 
seventh age,' — what better type could those of us who are proud of 
America, and who believe in America, possibly imagine ? More than 
iU, what I especially honor and admire him for is that he most fully 
believed in America, and most respected his country exactly in the 
sjudst of this war and bteauie of the war. 

44 If there is anything that inspires my inexpressible loathing, my 
infinite contempt, it is the senseless gabble with which the hack-poli- 
ticians of Europe entertain each other about our 'wicked war/ our 
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ler. Loid Lyndhurst, too, hid p rcs or rod his intellectual faculties 

Hi mw ^H p and I beard him delircr a speech in the House of Lords 

his eighty-eighth birthday, — a ririd, interesting, logical argu- 

mt, on a constitutional question. In private he was kind, genial, 

ijfnl, — nerer senile, — to the last He was deeply interested in 

r affairs, and had a sincere affection for the land of his birth. He 

» was a handsome old man ; bat his physiognomy was disfigured by 

brown wig, and he had almost entirely lost the use of his legs. 

"The attractire and commanding personal appearance of your 

ther is as familiar to me as if be stood before me now. It was so 

markable that I can nerer cease to regret that the statue which was 

dered from William Story was nerer completed, — I beliere for 

rat of funds. I do wish that something could be done now ; and I 

ould like to join in any plan. I saw the model in Borne, which was 

Imirable. 

" I hare been talking on, without saying anything rery new. I hare 
it expressed deep regret at your father's departure. Lasting sorrow 
r such a euthanasia would be ill-timed. There is always a fear, too, 
tat the body may outlire the mind, — and so calm and peaceful an 
sding before that fear could find a place is in itself a relief! Still, I 
now well that these considerations must come later, and the personal 
rief for his passing away must claim its place. 
44 1 beg you to accept for yourself, and for the other members of 
our family, my sincerest and heartfelt sympathy, and beliere me 
ver, my dear Quincy, rery faithfully yours, 

"J. L. Motlbt. 
M My wife desires her kind remembrances." 



' The statue of which Mr. Motley speaks is still in the studio of 
he sculptor. The artist pot his heart, as well as his genius, into 
his work, for he lored and rerered its subject as the friend of 
its own youth and of his father's prime. Competent judges 
iiare assured mo that it is surpassed by no modern portrait 
itatue, if it may not be pronounced absolutely the best of alL 
My father was an eminently handsome man, eren down to ex- 
treme old age. His fine set of teeth, which he kept entire till 
bis death, doubtless contributed to preserre the majestic propor- 
tions of his countenance. A bust taken of him in his prime by 
Horatio Greenough might well pass for the head of an Apollo or 
I hare already spoken of the fine bast by Crawford 
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k I am safe in saying that no public man saw more clearly, 

resisted more persistently, the growing predominance of the 

re Power than he. Resistance to that Power was indeed the 

irmtioo of his whole Congressional life. Whatever specific 

m the measures might take which he opposed and protested 

nst, it was the Slave Power behind them that he attacked. 

I it may not be too much to say, that his voice crying in that 

lerness prepared the way for the great deliverance, the ad- 

t of which he lived to see* And when, in the conflict of 

6, he took down his old sword, and threw himself into the 

cs of a new generation, it was because it was the same battle 

freedom, bequeathed to the sons, in which he bad led the sires. 

stainless private life, his sterling public spirit, his perfect 

oteiestedness, free from all by-ends and self-seeking, his la- 

ious fidelity in honorable posts of duty, were acknowledged 

the men among whom he lived, and rewarded by their grati- 

fi, affection, and reverence. But it is to the part he bore in 

great revolution which was going forward all his life, and is 

ended yet, that he will owe — should such be awarded to 

i— a place in the permanent history of his country. 
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